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PREFACE. 


This Gazetteer is a coiripilatioE of contributions from a 
number of individuals and my own has mainly been the 
application of some knowledge of the District and its 
administration to the task of collating and editing" the con- 
tribution of others. 

I place on record my indebtedness to many contributors 
for their willing assistance and my apologies for the 
alterations and excisions that the process of editing has made 
necessary. 

Limitation of space prevents me publishing a list of the 
names of those who have assisted. It is a long one and 
includes the names of officers of the Indian and Provincial 
Governments, of officers of local bodies and of many residents 
of the District, all of whom have given time and labour 
generously. 


A. J. DASH. 
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Qlomry. 

Bilti • . Village or group of houses. 

BhMIralak . . Gentleman, not a cultivator. 

Gbaukidar .. Village policeman. 

Daffadar . . Head chaulddar. 

Dara .. Bidge. 

Dani . . Tailor. 

0liura,^ura Lines, (|uarter8. 

Ghvnii ghMlH Mat of leaves and split bamboo worn on head and back to keep off rain. 
Hat .. Market not held everyday, 
dbon . . Stream, torrent. * ‘ • 

dhum .. Cultivation by burning forest and sowing or 4 >lanting crops in the 

burnt area. 

Jalldar . . Owner of joU right who may be a middleman or an setoal cultivator. 
Khai Mahal Private Estate, t.e.. Government’s estate directly managed. 

Khala . . stream. 

Kttkat .. Timber other than sal. 

Kukri . . Nepali knife. 

Mandal . . Village headman. 

Maui . . Buddhist monument. 

Nil . . Private, own. 

Paiwbayat .. Committee (of five). 

Rayat .. Tenant cultivator. 

'Ildar . . Headquarters. 

laiMli . . Premium. 

TWii .. Deputy Commissioner’s list of Estates: hence Estate. 

Tar .. Flat, level place. ' 

Thalia .. Police^etation : investigating centre. 



GAZETTEER 

. OF THE 

DARJEELING DISTRICT 

CHAPTEB I. 

PHY8I0AI. PE8CRIPTI0N. 

The district of Darjeeling lies between 26° 31' and 27° 13' north 
rtttWtn mi latitude and between 87° 59' and 88° 53' east longitude 
■mntfirlM. and its total area is about 1,200 square miles. The 
principal town amir adminiiltrative headquarters of the district is 
Darjeeling town at '^27° 3' north latitude and 88° 16' east longitude. 

, Di shape, the District is an irregular triangle. The northern 
boundadrj^'coiinij^ei^^ on the west at the peak of Phalut nearly 12,000 
feet 'high, the tryupctiou of the b^ndaries of Nepal, Sikkim and 
India. This bou^aiy runs east from Phalut along a ridge descending 
to the Baminam lliw. From there the boundary follows the course of 
that river until it,, joins the Eangit and then follows the Bangit until 
it reaches the iProceeding east of that junction the boundary 

follows the Tiida upstream nntil its' junctmn with the Bangpo Chu: 
thence it proceeds first u|> thd Bangpo Chu and then up the Bishi Chu 
to a spur of Ihe Bishi La which is the trijunction of the boundaries 
pf Sikkim, Bhutan and India. From the Bishi La (10,300 feet), the 
boundary with ^Bhutan follows down the Ni Chu in a south-easterly 
diihption« until it hi<l^ts the Jaldhaka river; it follows that river 
Bouthwp^ until Ihe Jalpaiguri District is reached in the Bhumani 
forest. 

On the west the District is bounded by Nepal. From Phalut the 
western boundary follows the southward ridge until it joins the Mochi 
river which continues as the boundary right down into the plains and 
up to the south-west corner of the District. On the south, the 
Distriot is bounded by the Jalpaiguri District of Bengtd from the 
Khumani Forest on the east to the village of Phansidewa on the 
.Mahanadi river and westward of Phansidewa by the Purnea Distriot 
of Bihar. 

The area of the District is not marked by any natural featurea as 
a regioa omnplete in itself. It consists of a portion of the outlyiiig 
hills of the lower Himalayas and a stretch of territory lying ateng 
the base of the hills known as tite Terai. The range of altitude is 
ooiiaiditcahle. ^e Terai is only 300 feet above sea^evi^ .b^ thlte 
ate parts of the District in the hiBs which are nearly 
l^h* *Cieogrsphidally, the Terai belongs to the plains of ]b£a but 
it is a sort of neutral country; tire greater* part of it 
bi^lhg ocnnpNMed heititer of the alluvium of. the plains nor of ,tiia moles 
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of the hills, but of alternating beds of sand, gravel and boulders 
brought down from the mountains. It is traversed by numerous 
rivers and streams flowing out .of the hills; it is xinhealthy and in 
places marshy. 

North of the Terai, the Himalayas stand out in a succession of 
bold spurs, the appearance of which has been compared with that of 
the weather-beaten front of a mountainous coast. The change from 
hills to plains is very abrupt and can be appreciated more vividly by 
observation on a clear day from above. From Kurseong or other view- 
point, the observer looking southwards will see the hills descending 
steeply below him and suddenly ending and from their foot the plains 
stretching away without any undulation to the southern horizon. 

The hill portion of the District is a confused labyrinth of ridges 
and narrow valleys. There are no open valleys, no plains, no lakes 
and no precipices of consequence. Most of the ridges are forest clad 
though on lower slopes the forests have often been cleared for tea |ind 
other cultivation. The main ridges wind and zig-zag in all directions, 
giving off a number of long spurs on either flank. For the most part 
the ridges stretch from north to south while the courses of the 
principal rivers are in the same direction; but many of the spurs and 
of the torrents flowing * between them run east and west and even in 
some areas from south to north. The valleys have a great range of 
altitude, climate and aspect and some are thousands of feet deep. 
Hills and valleys are covered in many places with a dense mass of 
forest, festooned with moss and lichens and dripping with moisture. 

In spite of the confused nature of the mountain masses, certain 
Mountain clearly defined features can be observed. If a 

Sysiom. reference is made to the contour maps on the pagesT 

following, it will be seen that the highest ground is in the north-west 
where the Singalila ridge enters the District at Phalut. The ridge 
is nearly 12,000 feet high at Phalut and further south at Sandakphu: 
from there it descends to Manibhanjan (6,000 feet) as the boundary 
between Nepal and the District. The ridge continues southward to 
the level of the plains first as the boundary and then as the top of 
slopes on the left bank of the Mechi river. 

From Manibhanjan eastward, there is a ridge which undulates up 
to the pass at Ghum and then rises more steeply to the heights ef 
Senchal and Tiger Hill (8,600 feet). It then turns southward, 
gradually descending to Mahaldiram and Dow Hill above Kurseong 
and then still further southwards down to the plains. From this main 
tidge spurs branch down on either side, the more prominent on the 
east side being the Takdah-Pashok ridge descending to the junction 
of the Eangit with the Tista and the Sittong spur further south. 
Darjeeling town is on a spur running north from the Manib'kanjan- 
Senohal ridge which divides below the town into the Takvar and the 
Lebong fpurs before they descend to the Bangit river. f 
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East of tlw tke higfikest ground is at the Bishi La (lO^dOO 

the trijtmetien of Bhutaa, ahd India. From here one 

of ^ more prominent rid^s rone south-east and cuts off the Jaldhaka 
iralley from the rest of the District. Another ridge descends to Labha 
just under 7,000 feet aboye the sea. From here an important spur 
leads Bouth-rreStward down to the plains and another north-west to 
Bissisum white it joins a ridge running north-east to south-west. The 
north^stem end of this ridge descends to the Bishi river beyond 
Fedong and the south-western spur passes through Kalimpong and 
descends abruptly into the Tista valley. 

The rivers of the District drain ultimately to the south, though 
the west to east ridge across it causes a series of Tista 
finer fjmsm. tributaries rising on its northern face to flow north- 
wards and others flow east or west before joining the main river. 

Dominating all the other rivers in the District is the Tista which 
rises in a glacier in north Sikkim 21,000 feet above sea-level and drains 
the whole of Sikkim. It forms the boundary of the District from the 
point where it is joined by the Bangpo down to its junction with the 
Great Bangit flowing in from the west. From that point it lies 
entirely in the Darjeeling District until it leaves it at Sivok, ultimately 
entering the Brahmaputra in Bangpur District. In Darjeeling 
District, its principal tributaries are t^ie Baugpo and the Bill! on its 
left bank and the Gh'eat Bangit, the Biyahg and the Sivok on the 
right bank. The river is bridged by a suspension bridge near Melli. 
In the gorge, where both banks are in the District, there are three 
bridges, two of reinforced concrete carrying heavy road traffic and 
one suspension bridge carrying only animals and pedestrians. 

The Tista is a broad mountain torrent with numerous shallows and 
rapids. Its current is swift, and dangerous, running in places at 14 
miles an hour and it is liable to sudden rises in level due to its flow 
being constricted in a gorge. 

In the dry season its waters are sea green. It begins its annual 
rise when the north Sikkim snows melt. The advent of the nuns 
brings a bigger rise and the water then acquires a milky hue from 
detritus in suspension. Below its junction with the Bangit the riwsr 
. traym'ses the District in a deep gorge where it is not 100 yards broad : 
but as soon as it debouches into Jihe plains it widens and becomes two 
oi three hundred yards from bank to bank. It is not navigable Iqr 
boata in the District, although for bridge building boats have been 
used and for other purposes rafts are operated on occasions. 

soenery along the banks of the Tista is extremely beautiful. 
The gorge is narrow and winding and the steep sides are clothed £d. 
^eUse forest broken at intervals by side valleys. Dp the gorge attd 
Gie side vaBeys can occasionally he obiained' glimpses of hig^ mounriun 
ruasses : near at hand the vegetation and inseot life is gorgeuus in Ito 
; i^leadour. ■ ' 
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Of the tributaries of the Tista, the Great Bangi.f is the xaost 
important. It enters the District from Sikkim at the point on the 
northern boundary where it receives the Bammam on its right bank. 
Below that junction, it flows eastwards, receiving the Little Bangit 
and the Bangnu as tributaries from the Darjeeling side. The Bammam 
rises under Fhalut mountain, the Little Bangijl under Tanglu and the 
Ban^u tears down from Senchal in a valley several thousand fept 
deep : though its roar is heard and its valley is visible from end to end^ 
the stream itself cannot be seen from above, so deep has its ohaanel 
keen out. 

The Great Bangit is a graceful mountain horrent with a stony osr 
sandy bed. Its banks are usually clothed forest but here and thoi» 
can be fotind patches of cultivation. Its meeting with the Tista 
]^yides one of the most picturesque scenes ahmg its course. Here 
there is a great difference in the colour of the waters of the two rivers, 
that of the Tista being cloudy while the water of the Bangit is dark 
green and very clear. There is no less marked a difference in the 
^cmperatttre of the two rivers, the water of the Bangit b^g 
aisH^iably warmer than that of the Tista. The colour and the • 
of the latter are no doubt due to the number of glaoieea ’ 
4iaihod by It: while the Bangit is chiefly supplied by the rainfall 
^ the wte? ranges of the Senphal «ad Singalila hills an^ hence ite 
e^taa? is warmer and clearer, except i» the he%ht of ^ raiiw. 
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like it, flow into tke Bwhmaputm. AH ate totrtottle to 

iflumges ift roltune, for «ie kills, here intercut very keaty laiiilaa M& 
the catchment areas of the rivers are small. The naoet importaat ni 
these eastern rivers is the J aldhaka whose catchment area is out 
from the rest of the District and reaches up to Dnatong in Sikkim. 
From points on the Tibetan trade route near Qnatong 12,000 feet above 
eea'-level one can look down and see, in a deep valley, the course of 
this river like a silver shaft pointing southward in a straight line. 
The hanks are steep and clothed in jungle right down to the plains. 

The Jaldhaka carries the largest volume of water of all this group 
of eastern foothill rivers. Those nearest the Tista, the Lish, the, Gish 
and the Chel emerge from the hills carrying great volumes of ^stones, 
mud and sand tom from their catchment areas by erosidp and 
landslides. The Lish and the Gish fill up their beds highW and 
higher with detritus and engineers find it difficult to make additions 
to bridges fast enough to keep pace with the rise in the level Of the 
river beds. 

The rivers to the west of the Tista, the Mahanadi, the Balasan and 
the Meohi all flow into the Ganges. The Mahanadi has its source 
near the mountain of Mahaldiram to the east of Kurseong. Its 
catchment area is small hut receives a high rainfall in the monsoon. 
After leaving the hills, the Mahanadi flows south as iar as Siliguri, 
where it changes its direction moie to the south-west and forms the 
boundary between the Terai and the Jalpaiguri District as far 
as Phansidewa. 

The Balasan rises neai Lepobajagat on the Ghum>Simana ridge 
and its valley west of Burseong is larger than that of the Mahanadi 
although it does not receive so heavy a rainfall. Alter entering the 
Terai it divides into two streams. One. called the New Balasan, joins 
the Mahanadi just below Siliguri: the other branch, the Old Balasan, 
continues southward and passes out of the District to join the Mahanadi 
lower down in the Purnea District. The new channel is said to have 
been caused 100 years ago by Meches damming up the stream for 
fishing. However that may be, it is a fact that, at the present tiiliiB^ 
the volhme of water flowing in the Old Balasan is considerable and 
fluctuations in its volume occur which are dangerous to roads and 
bridges crossing it. 

On the extreme west is the Mechi river, part of the Distriot bonndex^ 
with Nepal, whose chief tributary comes from beyond the frontier. 
Landslips in Nepal bring down much detritus into the Mechi, the bed 
of which near the mouth of its gorge is, in the dry season, ohaieoieriill^ 
of the rivers of the hill face— .a stretdh of loose and watea>>wOril ethbet 
intwmoted with water channels. The spkead of stones sUrgfee donfA.* 
southward and where the river emerges front *3ie hiUe, nttaokMf 
and forefts, being at one point pushed further into the atbudt 
jj^her st^e strem of delta imMkfm, the M * Second' 
the*NspI side of the main finer. 
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The geological formatione of the Darjeeling District consist 

. of unaltered sedimentary rocks, confined to the hills 

on the south, and different grades of metamorphic rocks 
over the rest of the area. The outcrops of the various rocks form a 
series of hands more or less parallel to the general line of the Himalaya 
and dipping one beneath the other into the hills. A characteristic 
feature of the southern area is that the older formations rest on the 
younger, showing a complete reversal of the original order of 
superposition. 

The great range was elevated during the Tertiary period, on the 
site of an ancient sea that had accumulated sediments of different 
geological ages. The mountains are made of folded rocks piled one 
over another by a series of North-South horizontal compression move- 
ments and tangential thrusts which also folded ,the strata on the 
sea-floor and caused their upheaval by stages. At many places the 
formations have been intruded by granites. The mountains have 
incorporated some of the rocks of Peninsular India, which seem to 
have extended northwards as far as the Himalayan sea. Frequently 
the strata within the range are inverted due to the overturning of the 
folds and their dislocation. Features of such inversion, bringing the 
older beds above the younger, characterise the whole length of the 
outer Himalaya. As a result of forward movements of the folded 
range towards the south, a portion of the earth’s crust in front of the 
Himalaya sagged, producing a depression now masked by the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 

The present relief of high peaks and deep valleys has been carved 
by wind, water and snow, three principal agents of denudation. The 
products of disintegration of the mountains have been swept over the 
submontane tract as the rivers debouch into the plains. The Terai 
and the plains at the foot of the Himalaya were given their present 
form after the final unheaval of the range and consist of almost 
horizontal layers of unconsolidated sand, silt, pebbles and gravel. 

The foothills, north of the Terai, are made of similar but well- 
cemented and more compact alluvial detritus consisting of soft, grey, 
massive sandstones, mudstones, shales, mottled clays, conglomerates 
and subordinate bands of earthy limestone and lignite. The rocks are 
of Tertiary age and have been included in the Nahan stage of the 
Siwalik system of the outer Himalaya. The material was laid down 
along the foot of the rising Himalaya, by an old river system draining 
the young mountains, and was incorporated in the foothills during 
the later stages of uplift. 

Resting over the Siwalik beds is a group of still older rocks 
consisting of coarse, hard sandstone, sometimes silicified into 
quartzites, of carbonaceous and splintery slates, of shales and of 
impersistent seams of powdered coal. The beds have been invaded in 
places Jby minor intrusions of basic igneous rocks. The shales have 
yielded plant fossils similar to those found in the Damu^a* stage of 
the great coal-bearing Lower Gondwana system of Peninsular India, 
ranging from Permo-Carboniferous to Permian in age* 

Id 
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North of the Gondwaha outcrops, thfe hiBs are occupied by a group 
of low grade metamo^^hoaed sediments represented by quartzites, 
slates, phyllites arid foliated rocks composed of flaky minerals such as 
graphite, chlorite and sericite. Occasional minor bands of altered 
basic igneous rocks also occur. The. group overlies the Gondwanas 
and is known as the Daling series. In the Western Dooars it contains 
dolomite in addition to its other components and is then known as 
the Baxa series. The exact age of the DaKng and the Baxa series is 
not known, but they are considered to be much older than the 
Gondwanas. Their occurrence in the Eastern Himalayas is widespread. 

The Baling series rests under a variety of foliated and banded 
metamorphic rocks, partly sedimentary and partly igneous in origin. 
These rocks are known under the general name of Darjeeling gneiss. 
The foliated types are usually mica-schists in which the principal 
mineral is mica, either muscovite or biotite or both. In these schists 
the flakes of mica and small quantities of other minerals are arranged 
tightly packed as the leaves in a book. The banded rocks are gneisses 
and have been formed by injections of granitic fluid along the micaceous 
layers of the schists. Where soaking has been thorough, the gneisses 
approach granites in composition and are made of biotite, muscovite, 
quartz and felspars. The sedimentary varieties of the Darjeeling 
gneiss contain such minerals as garnet, sillimanite, kyanite and 
staurolite, the presence of which indicates that tlie rocks were subjected 
to higher tempel'ature and pressure than the Baling rocks. The 
Darjeeling gneiss also carries subordinate band| of quartzite. 

The formations of the southern area, with minor exceptions, are 
inclined at high angles towards the north and north-west. The 
Tertiaries fringe the older rocks on the south, continuously from close 
to the Mechi river eastward to the Jaldhaka. The Gondwanas 
constitute a narrow band between the Dalings and the Tertiaries 
running from Pankhabari to the Jaldhaka. The Baxas, o4^1ying the 
Gondwanas, occur only at the extreme eastern end of the District. 
The Dalings occupy the entire length of the District following more 
or less the same trend and inclination as the younger rocks. The 
Darjeeling gneiss occupies the greater part of the district. On the 
journey between the plains and Darjeeling, the Tertiary beds crop out 
between Sukna and Chunabati, the coal-bearing Gondwanas below 
Tindharia, the Baling rocks between Tindharia and north of Gayabari, 
and the Darjeeling gneiss over the rest of the distance. 

• 

The Daling series appears in the Tista valley between Ealijhora 
and Eangpo, and extends into Sikkim. It is present in the Eangit 
valley below Darjeeling and the Ghum Bange where it has southerly 
dips. Everywhere in both the valleys it occurs below the Darjeeling 
gneiss. From the disposition of low grade metamorphic rocks 
underlying highly metamorphosed ones, some geologists consider tlie 
Dalings an^ the Darjeeling gneiss as two distinct series and 
that the latter has been pushed over the former and separated from 
them by* a thrust plane. Others, however, regard the Darjeeling 
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gseiss as the granite-injected and highly rdetamorphosed upper part 
of a great sedimentary succession, of which the Dalings represent the 
lower part. No final demsion has yet been reached” in the matter and 
the age and relations of the ]>pjeeling gneus are uncertain. 

A geological map of the District will he, found in "the front of the 
gaeetteer. * 

The minerals of the District'include coal, graphite, iron and copper 
WIninili. none has so far been exploited with profit. 

Miiwsaiil The Gondwana beds contain coal which has a variable 
QuarrlM. content. The beds are contorted, faulted and 

inclined at high angles. The coal is , badly crushed and has been 
rendered powdery, friable and flaky: it does not seem usable for 
commercial purposes except when coked or converted into briquettes. 
The high inclination of the coal seams, their impersistence due to 
faulting and their inaccessibility are factors which militate against 
economical development. At the end of the last century a company 
endeavoured to work the Baling coalfield below Nimbong in the 
Kalimpong Subdivision, but all work was given up owing to mining 
and transport difficulties. A mining lease has recently been granted 
to work coal in the same area. 

Graphite of an inferior quality occurs in the semi-graphitic schists 
of the Kakti river. As far as is known it is of no economic value. 

, Iron-ore, varying from a strong ferruginous clay to an impure 
brown hematite, is found at Lohargarh to the south-west of the District 
below Fankhabari and, ^according to old reports, was formerly worked. 
High grade magnetite and micaceous hematite, free from sulphur and 
phosphorous, form a band about 20 feet thick at Samalbong about a 
mile east-south-east of Rikbar to the east of the Tista. The ore is 
said to have produced iron of the best quality in the past. 

Coppej»i)res, ohit*fly chalcopyrite, occur in the rocks of the Baling 
series near Ranihat, on the western side of Mahanadi, near the mouth 
of the Baffupani : at Pashok : at a place 2 miles north-east of Kalimpong : 
on the left bank of tl.e Tista river, east of Mangpu: in a ravine near 
Samther : and in the neighbourhood of the Chel river. No attempt has 
yet been made to exploit the deposits by modem methods. Concessions 
were taken out in the past but working was unsuccessful. The 
number of mines and old workings deserted by the local people shows 
that even they did" not find copper smelting in the Darjeeling hills 
lucrative. 

There are three possible sources of lime in the District, viz., the 
dolomite of the 'Baxa series, the limestone bands in the Tertiary rooks 
and the calcareous tufa deposited by springs at numerous localities, 
chiefly at the junction of the Gondwana and the Tertiary rocks. The 

tufa is fairly pure and contains over 90 per cent, of carbonate of lime. 

• 

The District does not possess high cksfe building or ornamental 
stone but practically all formations yield stone that can be used foi 
b\iilding purposes. Stone is procurable everywhere in tiie 'hills from 
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rocks near at kand stick as tke Baling beds, wkick yield coarse slate 
and quartzite, or tbe karder IJertiary and Gondwana sandstones near 
tke foot of tke kills to tke common Darjeeling gneiss, wkick can easily 
be split and dressed into conveniently sized blocks for use in buildings, 
revetments and protection walls. Tke Communications and Works and 
tke Forest Departments of tke Bengal Government maintain several 
quarries for road metal for wkick quartzite and gneiss are commonly 
used. 


Eartliquaktt. 


Witkin living memory, the District kas not fallen within the 
epicentral tract of a major earthquake alfecting nortk- 
eastein India. But minor earthquake shocks, smart as 
well as mild, have been recorded from time to time since 1842. A 
sharp shock, felt on the 27th February 1849, caused many well-built 
walls to crack. Several shocks were felt between March and October 
in tke year 1863. During the Oachar Earthquake of the 10th January 
1869, smart shocks were recorded at Darjeeling, Kurseong, Pankhabari 
and Siliguri. During the same year minor tremors were felt at 
Darjeeling between the months of March and August. Cracks appeared 
in several buildings at Darjeeling and Kalimpong during the Dhubri 
Earthquake of the 3rd July 1930. 


The District was included within the higher isoseismals of the 
Assam Earthquake of the 12th June 1897 and the Bihar-Nepal 
Earthquake of the 15th January 1934. It was severely shaken on 
both occasions, the worst affected parts being Darjeeling town and its 
neighbouring spurs and the railway station at Tindharia. At 
Darjeeling a number of badly constructed houses totally collapsed. 
In many buildings cracks formed or walls fell out and bungalows were 
damaged by the fall of masonry chimneys crashing through roofs. 
Although the loose nature of the Darjeeling soil is partly responsible 
for much of the destruction by earthquakes, a noticeable feature of 
the 1934 earthquake was that, in the area of miaximum damage, 
ferro-concrete structures stcod almost unharmed. So also were well- 
constructed recent buildings of brick or dressed stone. On this 
occasion, the top layers of the sub-soil on the crest of the Darjeeling 
ridge and its outlying spurs, mostly on jthe vrektem side of the: town, 
developed fissures damaging buildings. 

The station building at Tindharia was da^tlaged during the 
earthquakes of 1897 and 1934. landslips took place near Tindkaria 
station soon after the earthquake of 1897 and a ground fissure^ over 
300 yards long, appeared below the station yard m 1934* 

During the earthquake of 1934, Kurseong and Kalimpong escaped 
with minor cracks in buildings but landslips occurred at several places 
in the Tista valley below Kalimpong. 

Serious damage to buildings has never been reported from Siliguri, 
but, during the earthquakes of 1897 and 1934, ground fissures appeared 
at several placed in tke submontane tract to tke north, near and beyond 
Sukna, and tke cart road was muck cut up# 
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The District is exposed to constant danger from landslides, most 
EretfoatiMl of which take place during or soon after the monsoon* 
LantfilJpt. Scars lefi* by landslides are common features of the 
landscape in every part of the District. Gravity, in causing slips, 
is aided by the steepness of slopes and soaking of the mantle rock, 
essential conditions of instability being lack of support in front and 
lubrication behind. The parts of the hills usually affected either are 
composed of soft rocks such as schists, shales and clays or support thick 
mantles of soil and weathered rocks on steep slopes. 

Several of the types into which Swiss geologists classify landslides 
can be recognised in the Darjeeling Himalaya, The simplest are the 
Rock Falls, or Felssttirze of the Swiss : these are falls of boulders, 
large or small, from steep' slopes. Boulders on hill-sides are usually 
isolated from the bedrock by a zone of decomposed material behind 
and beneath them. Traffic is often held up on the Cart Roafl to 
Darjeeling by rock falls of this type, which are not uncommon during 
the rains. 

Another type, the sliding of rock masses, termed Felsschlipfe in 
the Alps, is quite frequent in the Tista valley between Sivok and 
Kalijhora, where the hills consist of interbedded sandstones and shales 
inclined at high angles in tho same direction as the hilislopes. The 
scouring of underlying hando of soft shales by rainwater cauees the 
overlying sandstones to slip and slide down the hillsides. Sliding also 
occurs among the harder gneisses and quartzites wh^n they are 
fractured and faulted or traversed by liighly inclined joint and cleavage 
planes. 

A third type, Soil Slips or Sclmttrwtschunpn, is caused by slow 
downward movements of soil or unconsolidated, material ^ alon^ 
unprotected hillslpj^ea,. Such movements are familiar , on the Cart 
Hoad, particularly between Mahanadi and "Hangtong, where portions 
of the road may sink from a few inches to several feet. The subsidence 
usually takes place wheA a steep embankment has been constructed 
on decomposed or soft rocks such as shales, clays or micaceous schists 
and is left without siifficient protection. Elsewhere in the bps, 
surface waters, percolating through shattered rocks in a crilshed zone, 
sometimes issue as springs at lower levels and carry large quantities 
of comminuted rock pariicles in suspension. This causes subsidence 
ait the hiphftr levels and slips at lower IftVsfc : both are the result of 
’ the undermining action of spring water at the., foot of the slopes. A 
settlement of this nature was. recorded in the faulted area between the 
two branches of the Kagjhora in Darjeeling, where subsidence at the 
higher levels produced serious cracks in the surface soil. 

The slow’ downward creeping movements of soil sometimes giva 
place te sudden and violent landslips called Schuttstiirze by the Swiss 
geologists. Such landslips may occur on slopes covered ,w^h thick 
soil and weathered rock and may affect hillsides of considerable extent, 
Durii^ travels in the Lower Himalaya, Sir Joseph Hooker came 
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across several enormous landslips. *‘The most prominent effect of the 
steepness of the valleys’ \ he wrote, ‘‘is the prevalence of landslips 
which sometimes descend for 3,000 feet, canrying devastation along 
tlioir course: they are much increased in violence and effect by the 
heavy timber trees which sway forwards, loosen the earth at their roots 
and give iny)etus to the mass.” As such landslips may take place 
without previous Warning, loss of life and damage to property in 
inhabited areas may he appalling. Fortunately catastrophic landslips 
are not frequent in the towns of the Bai^jeetin^ District, where, after 
the disastrous landslips of the 24th September 1899 in Darjeeling 
town, measures have been taken to protect hillslopes on the lines 
suggested by an expert Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal. 


The landslips known as Sohruttsturze are explained in the following 
way. The soil-cap is the direct product of the atmospheric 
decomposition of rocks. There is a transition from the superficial 
layer of soil formed by the weathering of the rocks near the surface 
through ar zone of decomposed rocks, known as the sub-soil, to the 
bed-rock. The soil-cap is in process of continual growth through 
chemical action of percolating waters on the bedrock. As the rate of 
erosion of soil by rain-water is lower on hill slopes covered with 
vegetation than on bare slopes, thick mantles of soil and other products 
of rock decay accumulate on wooded slopes. This material can remain 
stable so long as its angle of safety is greater than the inclination of 
the slope on which it rests. The formation of a soil-cap does not itself 
contribute to any increase in the surface slope but its removal from 
the foot of a hill by streams increases the average slope of the hillside 
and disturbs the angle of repose of the soil-cap. Consequently the 
soil-cap on the upper part df a hillside, when subjected to the 
undermining and erosive action of a stream, is liable to a slow process 
of creep (Schuttrutschungen) with the regular succession of wet and 
dry seasons. During each monsOdn, as a result 6f the expansion which 
follows saturation, the soil-ca|) slowly moves downwards in the direction 
of least resistance. Id the eucdeeding dry setison, the soil contracts 
on drying and the downwaM movement h "checked, t Kovjements of 
the soil down the slope cofttintie in this Way year after year until 
conditions of stability are exceeded, when landslips oootir td restore 
equilibrium. The magnitude of a landslip de^Kmds on the ftickness 
of the soil-cap, the amount of saturartion of wil, the ste^ness qf 
the hillslope, the nature of the underlying ^ks and Jhe erosive power 
of the streams and waterfalls in area. ' 


Practically all the ' landslips in thd'Distrfict dfa caused^ by a 
combination of som4 dr all of tbe above. ^ JPh^^dis^fttroim Jiai!^ill» ol 
September 1899 whi^^ceurred on the eastern side of l$ar|eeling town 
were of the type^nowh as Schuttstiirze. These land^ips were eon^ed 
to the, sdiUcap coverlet g^neisses which form the Darjeeli|Xg ridge 
ai^d their immediate cause ipas traced to the excessive whichi 

following an unusually heavy monsoon, deluged the town days 
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commencing on the 23rd September. The hillslopes already had a 
thick mantle of soil in a state of unstable equilibriiim and heavy rains 
precipitated the slips, l^amage to property was considerable while 
the loss of life amounted to 72, 45 deaths occurring on th§ eastern 
side of the ridge. - ‘ * .. 

The landslips in the Happy Valley, west of the Cart, Boad at » 
Darjeeling, are due to head erosion of the Katchary jkova and its 
tributaries. In this area the cliffs ^re' of highly fractured and fissured 
gneissic rocks, which 'haVe been decomposed to considerable depths 
below the surface by percolating rain-water. . The ground behind the, 
cliffs is highly decdmposOd and, during the rains, bqcopies slEiturs^d, 
whilst the water in the jhora below undermines the cliffs. The^ 
rockface becomes gradually detached froni the ground behind and 
small or large sections of rock slide into the jhora. 

In the reserved forests in the Kalimimng Subdiyision, landslips are 
caused by disintegration of the different rocks as a result of weathering 
and by the continual steepening, by river erosion, of the hillslopes 
supporting the weathered n^aterial. The increased angle of slope 
imparts instability to the weathered material which, having no outward 
support, slips into the valley below. 

Landslips cannot entirely be prevented but they can be checked 
by proper protective measures. Turfing and afforestation of bare 
slopes, well-directed and efficient drainage, reduction of the steepness 
of hillslopes by terracing, outward protection of the soil-cap by means 
of revetanents and buttresses, protection of the harder rock outcrops, 
systematic quarrying in hillsides and control of .the erosive action of 
streams and waterfalls are some of the measures which give useful 
protection. 

Local damage by erosion is mainly noticed when roads or railways 
are affected and the engineers responsible for communications have, 
much of their time taken up in dealiip;; with breaks arising from slips. 
They ^ have bepome a<'customed to cQputg, cheaply and swiftly, with 
damage .often ,,quite extensive and apparuit]^ alarming. 

More serious effects of erosion are to be noticed in the behaviour 
of certain of the rivers debouching fr<|in the hills. The Mechi river 
bed-'on.lhe^ fleet boundary of thC District has been filled and its course 
deflected a huge Volume of detritus originating in a great landslip 
in Nepi^l.'*' The result hitls bhen loiss. Of cultivated land, on the Darjeeling 
side of the river *n^, great^^ai^ag® to^the Mechi reserved ftwest through 
which the river is deflectedi 

Th€«I4sk €hd. riverf on the eastern 8idn.w{ the District have 
beem btiag^;^ down debris and thereby have .damaged the rpad,; 

and bridging, crossing the rivers at the foot- fl|»,ihe hills. This is . 
dir^tly due to heavy erosion in the hills. . ' 

The.p^san river, emerging from th* hHli beW Ifuisedng, .divides 
into tW lhanches. This bifurcation en^S !*% co&tinhai da;|ger that 
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the river will change its course and damage property and roads. 
While it is not possible to say that this situation is due to any erosion, 
it may be true that, if the head waters had beqp more heavily afforested, 
the danger would not be so great. 

liittle can be done to remedy the more extensive effects of erosion 
after th^ have occurred. One or two small areas have been made 
oVer to the Forest Department for remedial measures by protection and 
afforestation. ' In 1940, an area of 188 acres was handed over at 
Dalapchan near Kalimpong, where damage to a Government road had 
been recurring and was costing large sums in repairs. In 1942, small 
areas totalling 173 acres were similarly handed ovfer in the Kalimpong 
Development Area. W’ork has been taken in hand and it has been 
found necessary, before commencing afforestation, to construct 
revetment walls and contour drains. No general preventive action 
against erosion has yet been undertaken. 

Tourists and casual visitors to Darjeeling town find two seasons 

Climate and congenial for their purposes — spring and autumn. 

Waathsr. Tfie monsoon period is popularly (and correctly) known 
as a period of heavy and almost continuous rain and mist. The winter 
after December is usually too cold and unpleasant for visitors : indeed 
most permanent residents make arrangements for spending as long a 
period as possible during the months of January and Febrriary at 
lower altitudes or in the plains. 

A more detailed explanation of weather conditions in the District 
as well as in the town of Darjeeling is justified by the peculiarities of 
climate which most parts of the District experience. 

Weather conditions generally are noteworthy because of the 
position of Darjeeling in relation to the land mass of the Tibetan 
plateau and of the powerful effects of the monsoon current. Conditions 
in different parts of the District show wide variation and their diversity 
is due not only to differences of altitude (normally considered to affect 
temperatures at the rate of about 8 degrees Fahrenheit for every 
difference of 1,000 feet) but also to, the configuration of neighbouring 
mountains vhich deflect winds and affect rainfall and temperature 
locally to -an appreciable extent. 

The southern parts of the District (and particularly the Terai) are 
at low * altitude and are more directly affected by cox^ditions which 
regulate weather in the plains. Climate in the met'd northerly- ‘parts 
of the District depends on the extent to which the shape and height of 
local mountain masses impede (u* enhance the southerly influences. 

During the period November to May upper winda ;over the 

Air MswasiiL region predominantly westerly. At 

extreme beightt these winds are in^riably strong and 
often rise to gale or hurricane for^,. At these heists some falling off 
in speed,u8ually occurs in the months of March, Alnil and ifay and 
with ,the setting in of the monsoon (in June) there comes a obnspicuous 
reduction m wind speed persisting until the approach of winter. 
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At altitudes o£ 8,000 to 20,000 feet in tiie Bastern Himalaya, wind 
directions are. steady from November to the first half of February and 
fairly steady from the ‘second half of February to May. During the 
monsoon, wind dire&tion is most unsteady and the monsoon current 
occasionally rises to great heights (even above the highest Himalayan 
peaks). On such occasions the air current over the Eastern Himtdaja 
becomes southerly or south-easterly and easterly or north-easlerly pver 
the Western Himalaya. In October, with the withdrawal of the 
monsoon, the westerly movement begins 'and becomes progressively 
steady as winter cqnditions set in. 

At the height of Darjeeling and in the Terai, calm conditions are 
frequent. Calm does not occur so often at Kalimpong. Average wind 
force at Darjeeling does not exceed 6 miles per hour: the mean 
velocity is higher at Kalimpong and lower in the Terai. Local storms 
however occur in all parts of the District. . ' - 

Surface winds in the Darjeeling District have usually an easterly 
component. From November throughout thp winter the prevailing 
direction in Darjeeling town is east-north-east. In the spring up- 
to J une there is a tendency for a west or south-west component to 
enter and in the monsoon (June to September) the prevailing direction 
is east-south-east. 

Wind directions are probably caused by a large easterly Himalayan 
air mass which descends as an easterly or north-easterly current usually 
down the Brahmaputra valley. This air current is responsible for the 
majority of. storms in the Bay of Bengal and for the deflection of 
monsoon depressions towards the west. Except in the winter months 
this current is the coolest of the various air masses in the region of 
India. 

In the pre-monsoon months, a southerly air from the Bay of Bengal 
brings moisture inland in varying quantities. The impact of this 
current on the cool north-easterly current gives rise to local storms in 
the plnins of Bengal and is, with a diurnal convection «f air betlween 
the hills and the plains at the foothills, the inain cause of the, frequent 
local storms which take place in the District during March,, April and 
May. By the middle of June or the beginning of July, the Bay of 
Baggal air ^irent has usually merged into the Bay branch of the 
*m<us8oon,.. 

The Mtttbern part of the Terai is^occasionaly affected fpr a few days 
by a hs^ dry wind which, darigg hot weather months, blows .from the ' 
west over Bifalor. This wind, Awre ooaonon in the south Terai, rarely 
Irsaches asr far W the east as ^sapaitwri. It ha« a patching effect on 
vegetation' and i|,„,particular on causing the leaves to fall off the 
httshm. 

Iii'i&e Tista gorge and other river vatl^, there is often a draught 
of air. up and down which changes direetton ’diumaUy. 

St 
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Moisture conditions, via,, humidity, obscuration and precipitation, 
llmwlillty, follow closely from, the air movements mentioned above. 
Rainfall and Humidity at Darjeeling town ’(altitude 7,432 feet) at 
tnew. g hours varies from 72 per cent, to 96 per cent, of 

saturation and at 18 hours from 82 per cent, to 96 per cent. It is 
highest from June to September when the variation is from 93 per 
cent, to 96 per cent. The lowest morning values are recorded 
in December "lind March. At Halimpong (altitude 3,965 feet) 
percentages vary from 65 to 94 in the morning and from 59 to 93 in 
the evening. The lowest mean values (65-68 in the mornings and 
59-61 in the evenings) occur in March and April. The highest mean 
values (90-93) occur as at Darjeeling from June to September. At 
Pedong (altitude 4,760 feet) percentages are lowest in March (68) and 
highest from June to September (88-91). In the Terai the mean is 
lowest in March and April (73) and highest from June to September 
(89-91). 

Fog occurs in the Terai from December to March on a few days 
only. In the hills occurrence is local. In Darjeeling and Kalimpong 
fog or mist is very common in July and August and is fairly frequent 
in June and September : it is rarest in December. In Darjeeling 
town the sky is not discernible on 20 days on the average in each of 
the months of July and August. Normal cloud occurrence at 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling and Gangtok is as follows: — 


Cloud at 8 a.m. local time (whole sTty cloudy lO-O). 


Kalimpong. Darjeeling. Gangtok. 


January 

2*6 

4*1 

3*1 

February 

2*7 

4*3 

3*2 

March « . 

1*8 

3*6 

2*2 

April 

3-3 

4*9 

2-7 

May 

4'2 

6*8 

4*0 

June 

7-1 

8*6 

6*1 

July 

7*6 

9-0 

6 7 

August . . 

7*5 

9*0 

5*9 

September 

6*5 

8*1 

5*5 

October 

3*3 

5*8 

3*4 

November . , 

1-9 

3*3 

2*4 

December * , 

2-6 

3*1 

2-0 

- 

4*2 

5*8 

3*9 


, throughout the monsoon months in all* parts 

of the astrjct but average rainfaUs vary considerably from pla^ to 
pla^, bmng dependent on a number of local conditions each as the 
oonfiguration and height ,of local mountain features. * 



I 

AvAti^ ninfaU ai^ giT'«& balow for Silteranit parts 

At lbij> iHsiri^ (bs%it akrre ws'lerel in {eet sbowa in btacket8):~» 



IMes. 


Ihs^ieB* 

mgwumf 

si 181*63 

Baghd^dSOO) .. 

.. 135-60 






212-76 

Eagn Tea Estate *• 

.. 226-20 

|rilkgkM»Te<hEsi«i^ 

s. 160^2$ 

Bagieknt Tea Allstate 

.. 168-52 

Eongtdag K. (1404) 

.. 178-50 

SivokE.S.(56iO) 

.. 170*30 

Outar HiUa--* 




07 ab«ri fe» Estctte (MeoH) 

.. 146-^ 

Hurseong (4*920) 

(192347 212*4') 

161-26 

Mabaxiadi Tda Estate 
(in 1038 234'). 

.. 180-00 

Mahaldiram Tea Estate 
(5,213). 

195*92 

Dhobijhora (6|066) 

.• 162-08 



XJpper Balaaan — 




Poobong Tea Estate 

s. 112-06 

Selimbong Tea Estate 

112-76 

Balasan Tea Estate 

.. 111-00 

Nagri 

.. 115*00 

Inner Hills Kangit Valley— 




Darjeeling (7,376) 

. 126 42 



Mim Tea Estate . . 

. . 119 30 

Tumsong 

.. 111-00 

Smgtom Tea Estate 

.. 113 25 

Kyel and Marybong 

.. 97-95 

Inner Kills Kangnu Valley — 




Lopohu Tea Estate 

•• 96-13 

Glenbum Tea Estate 

.• 74-99 

Badamtam Tea Estate 

.. 70-78 

Pashok Tea Estate 

.s 58-92 

Kangiroon Tea Estate 

.. 144-39 



Tista Valley— 




Tista Valley Tea Estate 

.. 150-00 

Mangpu Oinohcma Eaotory 

.. 131*22 

Inner Hills East — 




Kalimpong (3*933) 

.. 86*20 

Pedong (4,760) 

.. 103*75 

If ansong Cinchona 

.. 96-23 



€8kkim— 




Oangtoh (6*667) . . 

*. 135-11 




A map follows giving the salient figures from the above from 
which it will be seen that rainfall is heaviest on the outer face of thfi 
hilis overlooking the plains and particularly heavy at the eastam end 
of this face where annual falls of over 300 inchea are known to thkci 
place. Xjocalitiee protected on the south by hills and motmtaina tand 
to havh a lower rainfall as intervening high land intercepts some of ti^e 
ttoiature. IhiB is notiosahla in the areas north of the mmh$ 
00* from tfanibhenlan to Senohal and the BisM Ia. 
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Scale 1 5s= 8 Miles 

BS3PSBSHOEB 

9 

SOOO 0Qiii4UUr *>“''...' ** ** 

imioffittMt .. . 

.. .. . ^ 


KAIrlllPOfirG SUBDITOIOK, 



Saow is caused by depressions coming from tbe .uesill»wesi and falk 
in *^6 District on the average only on one or two days m the year a^S 
tbe» <nily at bigber altitudes and during tbe period Deofianber ts» 
lliiuwb. 9%ete was a particularly heavy fall in Darjeeliitg town on 
tb(» 7i|i of Haicb 1913. On ground below 8,000 feet, snow zSiriily' 
rStniiaini uamelted for more than a few hours. 

psiMorms boour throughout the Bistriet dnring the monGiui of 
Ayeril and May. They are less frequnst in the Terai tium in 
Gw hiik hat very large hailstones sometinies fisD Id the Ttttni, IfhMn. 
of hall vary locally in a oi|>ricione nray and^^i^ Gie hGjb 
'.win* iiaiwinun at Khe higher ;j,altit^d«i' 'do. 

'■t9 



juoalMy aiwriTjuiitWi ol »ia8«i^ ^ 

luul) ai DarjaeKaif.tdWA i$— , 

. < 
jbn. Ttib. atu. A|»r, sbr. 7im») Jan. 8«a> Qti' Mm’» VMa 

town .. O'St l ie 1 88 4 U 9 68 S418 tt W 28«M »•«« »<«t «<«1 0<«r 

if 

For oomparison distribution figures for FalimpoBg and Oaiigtak 
az« also given — 

Jan. Feb Hat Apt May. June. Jalj. Aug. Sep. Oot n«V, ijaa. 

naUlBfpmg ,. .. 0 48 180 1 IS see 4 48 15>68 SS 97 le 17 lO es 8 88 0 «9 944 

.. .. 100 8 84 5 IS 11 43 19 45 SO 88 24 90 82 89 19 80 6 34 1 88 O'M 


The normal number of rainy days (monthly and annual) for 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong are: — 



Jan* 

Feb. 

3Car. 

Apr 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oet. 

Kev. 

Pee. 

Fear. 

XftlimpoQg 

..18 

8 0 

3 1 

6 8 

8 8 

18 9 

23 8 

21 1 

12 a 

8 4 

0 5 

075 

100*2 

PatfeellDg 

4.16 

2 4 

8 6 

7 1 

la 9 

20 6 

25 0 

24 4 

17 0 

4 a 

0 a 

0*7 

1.21*8 


Temperatures vary with altitude. In the Terai the highest maximum 
recorded has been 104'(P F. and the lowest minimum 
TeaiMndera. sfj.Qo y. At Kalimpong the highest maximum tempera- 
ture 87'0° F. occurred in April and June and the lowest minimum 
Sl'O® F. in December. In Darjeeling town the highest maximum 
temperature occurred in June (80'1® F.) and the record lowest minimum 
19.90 F. in February. 


The following are the monthly and annual normals of maximum 
and minimum temperature in degrees Fahrenheit for Kalimpong* 
Daijeeling and Gangtok: — 

Mmma. J«n. Feb* Har Apr. May June, July Aug. Sep. Oct Nor. Pee* 

9 60 7 68 8 78 1 74 8 74 9 78 1 74.? 74'8 Tl'S 48>8 814 

SS^iF* 46 8 48 4 88 3 68 8 64 0 68 8 68'S OS'S 84 0 81 8 68'1 494 

Obaatok C41t. 6.687'> 

m^fbryiiMMS* 87 6 89 1 88 8 70 4 72 4 78 9 74'6 74.8 78-0 70-8 94'7 80 4 


9 47 4 68 7 68 8 68 1 06'9 884 884 BI4 804 N't 884 

^4S!Sj|f|«tJ^4^^84 7 88 6 48 1 48 6 68 1 66 8 67 '7 67*4 M'7 494 i**7 l»4 * 

S8'8 84 9 41 7 47-1 60 6 644 884 U4 tS4 «S>4 80 1 4M>‘t 

> llha l^lormfiM^ given above can serve as a ptelude to a 
of foepthor in the Disbriot, whieh , {oDpvo 
i||aii^y tl^ looi^ ifMitheiir in the jdaisui th tlM It % 

a M wmmm and a ttmy tMuwm. aw haero^ % 
Urn idaort paMo» add 

doHdapand ih wide wm le iU adtuaka iMliMiteJdIk 
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temperate latitudes. Tke cold weather has two parts: the first at 
the end of the rains is mild and pleasant, the atmosphere being 
tolerably clear and generally free from the mist and cloud which is so 
common at most other times of year. This is the autumn. The second 
part begins in December when the first hoar-frost brings in winter. 
Quite often the air is cloudless, dry and bracing. In the early morning 
it is very cold but later, if there is sunshine, it can be pleasantly 
warm. January and February are often far less pleasant especially 
when fog and cloud obscure the sun. Snow falls occasionally in these 
months and life in houses not built to keep out the cold has some 
hardship when the range of temperature outside is from a maximum 
of 34 to a minimum of 32 Fahrenheit and the temperature inside a 
bedroom is found to be 38 in the early morning. Snowfalls are not 
common and snow rarely lies long on the ground. In 1837 more than 
a foot of snow was recorded and in February 1887 snow lay for three 
weeks on the higher ranges near Darjeeling. 

Spring begins in March when there are often strong winds. At 
the beginning of the month rhododendrons and magnolias are in full 
flower in the forests nearby and garden flowers begin to bloom. April 
and May give a short-lived summer with frequent showers of rain (and 
often hail ). In June the monsoon begins and for three months 
Darjeeling is exposed to heavy monsoon rain and is usually shrouded 
in mist. In September a change is expected. The rain gives way to 
showers which become less and less frequent. The sun shows itself 
more often and by October the rains come to an end. 

Weather in Darjeeling even when apparently most settled cannot 
be relied on and cloud and fog may at any time rise from the deep 
humid valleys and hang for days over the station. 

In the District, abrupt changes of altitude, aspect and exposure to 
moist winds give rise to a wide variety of climatic conditions many of 
remarkable severity. In the Terai and lower valleys the heat is 
tropical and on the outer face of the hills monsoon rainfall is very 
heavy. On the high mountains exposed to the moist southerly winds 
from the plains rainfall may be lower but a condition of cold humidity 
obtains which is only found in a few parts of the world. Climate in 
intermediate situations varies through a wide range. 

Although normally wind force is small in all parts of the District, 

• storms occur from time to time accompanied by 

Sternit. heavy rainfall and winds of great force. Such a 

storm took place in September 1899 when in the 24 hours 

preceding 8 a.m. of 25th September 1899, 19-40 inches of 

rain fell at Darjeeling (the maximum fall during 24 hours 
recorded during 48 years). This followed heavy rainfalls on the 28rd 
and 24th September : these coming after an already heavy seasonal 
rainfall caused many disastrous landslips, loss of life and •destruction 
of houses, roads and property. The storm originated in a disturbance 
coming from the Bay of Bengal and the centre passed through the 
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western part of tke District close to Darjeeling and Pulbazar* Eainfall 
was much less heavy at Kalimpong and at Pedong only 7-58 inches 
were recorded. On the other hand 27*20 inehes fell in the Happy 
Valley Tea Estate near Darjeeling and at Pulbazar the little Eangit 
rose from 30 to 60 feet and 67 deaths resulted. This flood was due to 
landslips upstream damming up water: when these dams burst, huge 
masses of water were projected into the river bed and caused an 
abnormal rise in river-level. 

The Tista came down in a flood of unprecedented height and most 
of the houses in the Tista bazar and whole sections of top Tista valley 
road disappeared. Two thousand acres of tea and large stretches of 
forest were swept away: the most serious forest damage being in the 
Balasan river valley where three-quarters of the Balasan forest was 
destroyed. Very great damage was done to road and rail communica* 
tions in the District and the stoppage of transport caused distress and 
soaring prices. The total loss of life in the District was 219 and in 
Darjeeling town 72 were killed ( including 10 Europeans ). Along the 
eastern side of the Mall was an almost continuous series of landslides. 

Immediately after the disaster, a Committee of engineers and 
residents was appointed to devise measures to prevent recurrence of 
landslips or to minimise their consequences. The report of the 
Committee, which was assisted by a member of the Geological Survey, 
showed that the slips were confined to the soil-cap and that the under- 
lying rock was massive and secure. The report clearly traced tht 
cause of each slip and indicated the remedial measures needed^ These 
required legislation and the result has been special drainage and 
building regulations applicable to hill municipalities and adequate 
powers to ensure properly designed buildings, drains, roads and 
protective sloping of hillsides on private and public land. With these 
powers the authorities have succeeded in preventing slips occurrin|f 
subsequently under similar conditions. 

Another cyclonic storm caused the destruction of the Ealimpong 
Subdivisional Court building in 1932, A heavy rainstorm in 1942 in 
the foothills ( 36 inches in 40 hours in some places ) caused a large 
landslip which gave the railway authorities much trouble at mile 14. 
Minor storms of considerable intensity are not infrequent such as 
those which in July 1943 and July 1944 struck Darjeeling town. 

^[^he richness and variety of the vegetation of this District are the 
fteUny. result of a number of physiographic, climatic, edaphic 
and biotic factors. Although it is situated in that part 
of Asia where China, Tibet and India meet, geographical conditions 
have meani; not so much actual isolation as lack of opportunity for 
interpenetration and types common to these three countries are few* 

t ‘ ^ 

The co^guration of the moimtaiiw and hille of the Biatriet aoid 
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the south greatly influence the character of the vegetation from place 
to place. The outer spurs have a heavy rainfall and are densely clad 
with moist forest of tropical and sub-temperate genera. But the valleys 
and gorges further inside the Bistrict have a lower rainfall and tend 
to bear a drier type of forest. The higher ridges of the interior, 
however, intercept the moisture of the upper layers of the atmosphere 
which have passed over the outer spurs and thus develop an excep- 
tionally most temperate climate in which moss-clad, lichen-draped 
trees and moist temperate flora thrive. 


It is estimated that the plant communities in the Bistrict consist 
of about 4,000 species ,of flowering jdants under 160 families. There 
are also 300 ferns, including their allies, chiefly Sdaginellat^ 
Lycopodiu'tns and Equisitums. Of these about eight species are Tree 
Ferns. The most common species met with between 2,000 and 5,000 feet 
is Cyathea Spinulosa, In addition there are many other non-flowering 
plants — Liverworts, Mosses, Algse, Fungi and Lichens. Of 180 species 
of thallose and foliose Liverworts reported from India, about 140 
species are recorded from this area of which 72 per cent, are endemic. 
Abundant green and blue green algse are met with in lakes, water 
courses, pools and swampy places. A beautiful epiphytic brick-red 
alga that covers walls, rocks and tree trunks everywhere is the subaerial 
Alga — Trentepohlia aurea. Iron bacteria of brick-red colour are seen 
in lumps by the side of water-courses and where water oozes from the 
hills. Seventy-five species of the hard fungi which attack timber trees 
have been recorded as occurring in this Bistrict. 


Taking altitude as the prominent factor in determining range of 
distribution of the various species, the different associations of plants 
may be grouped under five main zones — ^the Plains, the Tropical or 
Lower Hill Zone, the Subtropical or Middle Hill Zone, the Temperate 
or Upper Hill Zone and the Alpine Zone. 


In the Plains (Terai), communities of tall grass Saccharum 
arundinaceum and developmental association of Dalbergia Mssoa and , 
Acacia catechunoides sometimes mixed with Albizzia odoratissima ^d 
Albizzia procera cover open river-banks and adjoining open Ureas, 
There are also open grass-land and savannah areas covered withi tklt 
elephant grass — Saccharum elephantinum^ Cymhopogon , 

Arundo donaas^ Neyraudia reynaudiana^ Sacchararm spontaneu4a^ 
Saccharum procerum^ Narenga porphyrocomaj Thysanolaena maxima^ 
Desmostachya hipinnata and others. In swampy areas, groups of 
Phragmiies karka are met with. The tree association of this belt is 
mainly of Sharea rohusta, Lagentroemia parvificraf Mallatut 
phUippensu, Terminalia spfSbies, Erythrina species, (^aruga^pinnatap 
Albizzia species and may be termed the Sharea-I^gcntroemia^ 
SUreozpermum^T^rmiMUarOarugiJhAl^ association* 
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The Lower Hill Zone forms a definite belt of vegetation from 
the plains up to 3,000 feet and upwards in a rather rapid ascent. This 
belt of about 1,500 feet and more is very unhealthy and is clothed in 
fairly dense forest, mainly Malayan in character and composed of trees 
commonly met with in the hotter parts of India. 'There are about 850 
species of trees and shrubs in this belt and among these many are 
timber trees. The dominant species are Shorea Tobusta (Sal) ahd 
others belong to the families of Orchidaceae, Legu7tiinosae, Gramineae, 
Urticaceacy Euphorhiceae, Cyperaceoe, Rubiaceae, Compositae, Ascle- 
piadareae and Acarithaceae, The interior of the forest is marked by 
three storeys: — The ground vegetation with a thick, undergrowth of 
herbs and shrubs, the second storey of tall shrubs and' small trees and 
in some places Bamboos and Canes and a third i^torey of tall trees form- 
ing the overhead canopy. Large climbers and Hanes interlock the 
branches of taller trees. Bauhinia vahlii, Beamnontia grandiflora, 
Entada scanda7is, Rhaphldophora species, Tinospora cordifolia^ Covi-* 
hHtuvi species, Millettia pachycarpa, Cissampelos pareiraf Cissus 
repanda (wood holding large quantity of water) and other Hanes are 
met with in this forest and associes of Shorea’^Phoebe-Dillenia'-A'moora^ 
Eugenia-Bauhinia frequently occur. 


The Subtropical or Middle Hill Zone extends from 3,000 to 0,000 
feet. At 3,000 feet association of Duabanga-Castanopsu'^Eugenia'- 
Phcebe-Callicarpa is observed but the principal association is EngeU 
hardtia-Casianopsis-Schivm-Betula, the extensive range of this associa- 
tion being due to the fact that there is no change in geological 
formation, the whole area being on Sikkim gneiss. Between 4,000 and 
5,000 feet associations of Schiina^Ostodes^astanopsis and higher up 
Machilus-Michelia-Castanopsis-Magnolia sometimes mixed with 
Pandanus species are often noticed. 

Gamble remarks ^‘The European character of this Midille Hill 
Forest is sometimes very remarkable; in one small forest near Kalimpong 
the following trees were found, though of course the species were 
different: — Oak, chestnut, cherry, maple, birch, alder, all of them fine 
large trees. A noticeable feature in many of these forests is the pre- 
valence of tree ferns, Alsophila^, with tall graceful stems and feathery 
foliage making them at once the most conspicuous and the most beautiful 
of forest plants; the dense thickets of hill cane Plectocomia himaJayicay 
especially found wherever the rocks are too steep for big trees: and the 
multitude of large-leaved Aralias whose leaves are often much used for 
feeding cattle^'. 


The species found in this zone are Castanopsis tribuloidesy Machilus 
species, Quercus spicatay Schima walUchiiy Castanopsis indicc^ ^hoshe 
ianceolatay^Brythrina stricta, Callicarpa arboreay Terminalia* ikyrh* 
carpa, Jambosa Tarnosissimay Engelhardtia spicata, Betula cylind/ro^ 
stachvSy Alnus KtspalensiSf Tttlaurna hodgsondf^ Cinnci/nUTTi^ 
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0cicodaphne, Evodia fraxinifolia^ Quercus hmcaefoUa^ Ostades 
paniculata^ Sktryu species, Prunes nepalensu^ Magnolia campbelUi^ 
Quercus Uneata, Acer tho7nson% Machilus odoratissimaf Jawhosa 
kuTzil, Eryihrina arborescens, Elaeocarpus » lanceaefolius^ Acer 
laevigatum, Brassaiopsu species, Machilus edulis, Symplocos species 
and Echinocarpus dasycarpus. 


In the Temperate or Upper Hill Zone and the Alpine Zone changes 
in the composition of plant communities are observed in the succession 
of vegetation .from .6,000 to 12,000 feet. The two zones are roughly 
divisible into a lower non-coniferous and an upper coniferous a^d 
Bhododendron belt; but the line of demarcation between these varies 
so greatly with the exposure and humidity of the locality that they 
cannot be dealt with apart. Of about 100 families of flowering plants 
that occur in these zones, ten families dominate, viz., Orchidaoeae^ 
Compositae, Gramineae, Rosaceae, Cyperaceae, Geraniaceae, Ericacea^i 
Liliaceae, Labiatae and Umbelliferae. 


Of the above families, the Orchidaoeae alone are strongly Malayan 
in character; the others are mostly European, Central Asian, Japanese 
or Chinese. The most conspicuous trees are Magnoliaceae (five species), 
of which one, Magnolia campbellii^ before the destruction of the forests, 
clothed the slopes around Darjeeling starring them in spring, when 
still leafless, with magnificent pink ' and white flowers. Other 
conspicuous trees of these zones are Oaks, Laurels, Maples, Birches, 
Alders, Bucklandias, Pyms and Conifers. Of these, the Conifers are 
chiefly confined to the Alpine Zone from 9,000 to 12,000 feet in 
elevation. The monarch and most common of them is Webb’s 
Himalayan Eir (Abies webbiana), which is also the most gregarious; 
others are the English Tew, the Sikkim Spruce (Pieea morindoides)^ a 
Larch (Larix grijfithii, the only deciduous Conifer in the Himalaya), 
the weeping Tsuga brunoniana and two species of Juniper, both of 
which, in dwarf forms, ascend high beyond the Alpine Zone. The 
absence of any true Pine or Cypress in the forest of this region of the 
Himalaya is notable, in contrast with similar elevations in the Western 
Himalaya. Of shrubs the most conspicuous are the Rhododendrons 
(26 species), which abound between 9,000 and 12,000 feet elevations, 
sonfe of them forming impenetrable thickets; a few^ of these are 
arboreous, though never attaining any great height. Other 
shrubs are species of Clematis, Theaceaenaceae, Berberi^ceae, Ilex, 
Rosa, Rubus, Cotoneaster, Spiraea, Hydrangea, Aucuba, Lonicera, 
Leycesteria, Osmanthus, Osbeckia, Luculia, Buddleia, Vacdniaceae 
(some epiphytic), Ericaceae, Elder, Viburnum, Polygonum and Ivy, 
Beautitydi^iJierbaceous plants abound— Anemones, Aconites, Yiolets, 
many species of Balsams, PotenUlla, Fragaria, Genimnacem,^ Cam^ 
pmuiaeeae, Gesneriaoeae, Scrophul&nat^ae, Orchddaeeae, Ceohgym 
(8 species), Cypripediums, Polygonatum, Smtlacma, Lilium, 
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Fritilhiria^ Arhaema and otlilirs. ’ Only two Palms inhabit this zoni, 
a scandent rattan {Ple&tocoima himalaica) and a very rare Fan-palm 
(Tr achy carpus martianaf. Dwarf bamboos, •of which there are six 
spfecies, abound, some^of them forming impenetrable thickets infested 
with leeches and large ticks. Ferns are ^Sso characteristic of this 
zone. The bamboo Arundinaria species forms in some open spaces 
d^se associes between 8,000 and 10,000 feet particularly after a forest 
fii^e. 

The plant communities observed in these zones are the associations 
of Englehardtia-Castanopsis-Schivia between 6,000 and 7,000: Quercus* 
Betula-Rosa-Bamhoo between 7,000 and 8,000: Rhododendron-Rosa^ 
Arundinaria between 8,000 and 9,000 : Quercus-Betula-Tsuga between 

9.000 and 10,000: Abies ivebhiana-Rhododendron-Rosa between 10,000 
and 11,000 and Ahies-Rhododendron-Gaultheria between 11,000 and 

12.000 feet. 

There is a higher Alpine Zone in Sitjkim which descends to about 

12,000 feet from the upper limit of the existence of flowering plants 
and may be usefully mentioned in connection with the vegetation of 
the Darjeeling District. This higher zone presents two climates with 
conforming differences in their vegetation. The number of species of 
flowering plants recorded for this zone is about 400, no doubt far below 
the figure to which future collectors "will raise it. TChey include 46 
families, of which Compositae, Scrophulatiaceac,^ Priinulaceae, Saxu 
fragaceaCy Cruciferae, CaryophyUaceae, Ranfunculaceacy Cyperaceae, 
Gramineae and Fumariaceae are the dominant. 

Of the above, the first three greatly outnumber the others, some of 
which may give place to Rosaccae^ Gentianac^ae or Umhellifcra. The 
largest genera afe Pcdicularis, Primula, Corydalis and Scucifraga, 
The low position of Cyperaceae and Gramineae in the decad is jn notable 
contrast to the Western Himalayan decad; but future herborizations 
may bring theln , up higher. The few trees to be found only on the 
lower skirts of this zone are scattered Birches and Pyri, The principal 
bushes are Rhododendrons (of which several species reach 14,000 feet 
elevation and three dwarf ones 16,000 feet), two junipers and species . 
of Ephedra, Berheris, Lonicera,'^ Caragana, Rosa, Cotoneaster, Spiraea 
and dwarf Willows. Of ferns there are very few. About 30 species 
reach 18,000 feet elevation, some of them a little higher. The highest 
recorded plant is a Festuca species at about 18,300 feet. In drier 
valleys about 15,000 feet elevation, several species of Arenaria ocwir; 
these form hard, hemispheric or globose white balls and are a 
characteristic feature in the desolate landscape. By far the most 
striking plants of this zone are species of Meconopsis, j^eum 
nohile, the Edelweiss, many Primulas, Tanacetum, Gi^y^nym, 
Saussurea ohvata, and Gossypifera and the odorous Rliodoji^n^ron 
anthopogon. 

Th% succession of vegetation in these different zones, namely, the 
Plains, the Lower Hill, the Middle Hill, the Upper Hill, the Alpine 
and the Sikkim Alpine Zones is shown in the following diagram. 
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^^-RHOTODENDRONwGAUDlHERIA ASSOCIA- 


QUERCUS-BETUDA-TSUGA-RHODODENDRON- 

ROSA-ARUNDINARIA-ASSCX2LATION. 


QUERCUS-BETUEA-BAMBOO-ASSOCIATION. 

ENGLEHARDTIA-CASTANOPSIS- SCHIMA 
ASSOCIATION. 

magnolia assocuation. 

SCHlMA<>aTODES-CUIi%TA^ 

ASSOCIATION. 


DUABANGA-CASTANOFSIS EUGENIA- 
PHOEBE-CALICARPA ASSOCIATION. 

SHOREA-LAGERSTRpfeMIA-STERlO- 
SPEimUM-TERMINALIA-GARUGA- 
ALBIZZIA-ERYTHRINA ASSOCIATION. 

PriOEBafe-DfeLLENIA-AMOORA-EUGENIA- 
BAUHINIA ASSOCIATION. 

TALLER HERBACEOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION-SAVAlSfNAH OR GRASS-LAND 
ASSOCIATION. 


ALTITUDtMAL SUCCESSION Of VEGETATION 

It w&s formerly supposed that there was a considerable Suropean 
element in the temperate flora of the Himalaya in addition to the 
TibdtiH^ and Siberian floras and that Chinese and Japanese elements 
weue ..S^otagly represented in the temperate belt. This theory cannot 
be maintained in view of recent research. 

Of the flora in and about the town of Darjeeling, includliiig both 
wild and cultivated species, nearly 50 per cent, are indigenous to the 
Himalaya. The rest of the plants under cultivation in Darjeeling are 
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of foreign species of whicli Japan has supplied about 14 per cent.i 
North America 7 per cent.^ Australia 6 per cent.^ China 6 per cent.i 
Malay 4 per cent., Europe 4 per cent., South America 3 per cent., 
Tropical Asia 3 per cent.. Central America 2 per cent., Burma 1 per 
cent, and Africa 0«5 per cent. 

A recent survey of species of plants occurring in India gives the 
number of endemic species in the Himalaya as 3,165. Nearly 70 per 
cent, of the known species are endemic, which is a much higher 
percentage than was estimated earlier. 

The moist and sunless conditions of the monsoon period have a 
checking effect on many forms of plant life, particularly at the higher 
and cooler altitudes. There the effect is more noticeable bedause the. 
severer cold of the winter shortens the period of growth. The culture 
of certain fruit, for example, fails because there is no time for ripening 
before the onset of the monsoon. Gardening in Darjeeling, conse- 
quently, has two flowering seasons. The better is. the pre-monsoon 
season for which seeds of annuals are sown in September and seedlings 
are planted out in November to show little growth until the spring. 
The other season is the autumn, when a show of flowers is possible by 
the use of seedlings raised while the first season’s display is at its height 
and planted out before the 2 *ains set in. These are limited td a few 
varieties that will stand the soaking and will bloom in September or 
October. 

Throughout the year, temperate climate perennials and biennials 
add their flowers to those of the annuals: some however give disappoint- 
ing results because their natural flowering time coincides with that 
of the heaviest rainfall. 

Due to the diversity of elevation, climate and vegetation the Fauna 
Fauna. District is varied and interesting There is 

still much to be learnt especially in regard to local 
migration, which depends greatly on climatic conditions and food 
supply. 


The mammals consist of between 80 and 90 species, some of which 
Mammaii dealt with below. There are two monkeys, the 

, ^ . common Bhesus {Macaca m. mulatto) and the Nepal 
Macaque {Macaca assdmensis pelops)' the latter may often be 
seen on Birch Hill in Darjeeling. Cats are well represented. The 
Indian Tiger {Panthera t. tigris) is common in the plains and has been 
known to ascend as high as 10,000 feet in the hills : Leopards {ParMeTa 
pardus sp,) are likewise common and may also be found at high 
elevations. Among the rarer cats are the Nepal Clouded Leopard 
{Neofelis nehulosa rmcrosceloides), the East Himalayan Marbled Cat 
{Pardofelis vmrmorata charltoni) and the Golden Cat {Profflu t. 
temmincUi). Other cats are the pretty Horsfield’s Leopto»SCat 
(Prtanatlurus bengalemis horsfieUi), the Fishing Cat {Primaauru$ 
viver^Hs) and the Himalayan Jungle-Oat (Felis chau$ afinu): the 
l^t is the commonest of these. There are five civets: the Tiger^Oivet 
iFnonedon pardicoUr) and the Naga Hills Palm-CiTet 
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larvata neghcta) occur abore 2,000 feet: tlie otbera, the Large Indian 
Civet (Viverra z, zibeiha), the Bhutan Buars Little Civet {Viverricula 
indica haptistae) and the Northern Palm Civet (Paradoxurut herma- 
phrodite pallasii) are found in the hills and the plains. 

The CraVeating Mongoose (Herpestes urva), the largest of three 
mongooses, is also found both in the hills and plains. There are three 
species of Canidae, the Himalayan Jackal (fianis aureus indicus), the 
Hill Fox {Vulpes hengalensis) and the Nepal Wild Dog (Cuon alpine 
primoeve) : the last is seldom met with. Two Bears occur, the Indian 
Sloth Bear (Melurse u. ursine) and the Himalayan Black Bear 
{Selenarctos t. thihetanus). The former lives in the plains and foot- 
hills; ^e latter is common up to 7,500 feet and occasionally comes 
down to plains level. It does considerable damage to the maize crop 
in the hills, destroying more than it can eat: it also feeds on roots, 
fruit, carrion and sometimes kills cattle. All bears are short-sighted 
and, if stumbled upon, are likely to attack. Am interesting animal is 
the Panda (Ailurus f. fulgens) found in the hill forests about 7,000 
feet. Many of its chestnut-red skins may be seen in Darjeeling 
furriers’ shops. 

Space will not permit the mention of all the otters, martens and 
weasels. Northern Indian Yellowtfbellied Marten {Charronia f. 

fiavigula) is detested by all who preserve game or keep poultry on 
account of its predatory habits. Squirrels, rats, mice and bats are 
far too numerous for details of all to be given here but two squirrels 
deserve mention, the Himalayan Flying-Squirrel {Petaurista nobilis) 
found in the hills and the Assam Giant Squirrel (Ratufa g. gigantea) 
found both in the plains and the hills. The former may sometimes be 
seen in the heart of Darjeeling and it is interesting to watch it 
“flying” from one tree to another: this it does by spreading out the 
membrane which connects the limbs and springing from a height in 
one tree, landing lower down on a neighbouring one. Three porcupines 
and one hare occur in the District. 

The Gaur (Bibos y. gaure), usuadly called “Bison”, is found in 
the forests of the foothills and the Terai and is strictly preserved. One 
unfortunate individual strayed far from its normal haunts and visited 
Darjeeling on the 8th May 1922. It was first seen below St. Paul’s 
School and gradually worked its way down the hill to the Chowrasta 
where it quenched its thirst at the fountain. It wandered .about and 
thqn took a road down to Lebong, killing two persons on its way: 
it was ultimately shot in the Phubsering forest. These animals go 
about in herds but bulls are sometimes solitary and can be very 
dangerous. 

Two species* of the goat tribe are found in the hills, J amrach’s 
Se§N(W '(fiapricomis sumatrensis jamrachi) and the Brown Himalayan 
Goral (Nemorhaede hodgsom), at elevations between 2,000 and 9,000 
feet. The serow loves wooded gorges and the goral precipitop^ slopes, 
Wb.«y give fine sport if etolked on foot. There are four or five speeieB 
oi dewr:. &e two oommonest are <he Bangad Batldng-Deer (Mimtiaew 
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vaginalis) and tke Sambhur (Rusa u. unicotor). The former is foiiUid 
all over the district and its barking call is frequently heard : the latter 
is the largest of our deer inhabiting the plains and hills up to 3,000 
feet. The Chital (Ams a. axis) is the most beautiful of them. It is 
not common and loves glades and forest near sti'eams. It is gregarious 
and is strictly preserved. 

There is one pig in the District, the Indian Wild Boar c. 
cristatus) found in the plains and ascending the hills as high as 
8,000 feet. 

The Indian Elephant {Elephas m. viaximus) is now rather rare in 
the District. It has been reputed to ascend as high as the Rishi La 
(10,300 feet). It is usually found in herds but old males live alone 
and are apt to be vicious. Elephants are destructive to crops, especially 
paddy, but there is a bearded variety of paddy which up to the present 
elephants will not touch. Kheddas were held in the Terai many years 
ago. 

The last thirty years have wrought great changes in the distribution 
and numbers of animals in the District, due to the reduction in the 
area under forest, the extension of motor roads and a huge increase 
in the number of gun licences. From the dense forests of the Terai, 
through the valleys of the Tista, Rangit and Balasan rivers to the 
high forests of the Singalila ridge there could formerly be fuuod 
elephant, tiger, sambhur, large herds of spotted deer and pig, leopard, 
bear, goral and serow. Nowadays the elephant is only a casual visitor 
and the few tigers that still roam the foothills are forced to supplement 
their natural diet of sambhur, spotted deer and pig w'ith cattle from 
the jungle villages. The leoi)ard still flourishes in the plains jungles 
and the lower hills and sloth bear too may be quite often met; but 
in the mountains, the serow and goral are rapidlv disappearing as 
their rocky fastnesses are invaded by man. The Himalayan black 
bear, once such a menace to the cultivator, is sharing the same fate. 

The barking deer alone appears to be holding its own in spite of 
everything. * 


Of the rarer animals especial mention must be made of the Clouded 
Leopard, with its beautiful tortoiseshell markings, very seldom seen 
but commoner than is usually supposed ; and of the Bay or Golden Cat 
about which very little is known. The latter grows up to 31 lbs. 

at least and has been known to kill goats, visiting the village 

Ztkinls''?if\ ^ 

facial ^ face: tabby and melanistic skins with the stme 

facial markings are said to be those of varieties of this species. 

Paneolin^f^flm^^^ undoubtedly the most curious animal is the 
S «c«i ^ ^l^ich is about 2i feet long and has 

and secluSd^!/^ armadillo. It is a nocturnal animal, lives in deep 

.tTiILr' “ ^ 

wild »t. l«I»ra 

ge Indian civet, palm-civet, pine-marten and poreupiae aw 
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stm found in Inrgo nnmWs all oTer tlie district and do great damage 
to gyme and. poultry* 

The District is very rich in bird life, there being nearly 560 speeiea 
within its limits* Of these more than half are passerine 
birds, the largest families being the Tmialiidae 
(Laughing-Thrushes, Babblers, etc.), with 61 species; and Turdidae 
(Chats, Thrushes, etc.) with 56; the Sylviidae (Warblers) with 60; the 
MuBcicapidae (Flycatchers) with 27; and the Fringillidae (Finches) 
with 22. The Passeres found in the District include some of the most 
beautiful birds, especially the Flycatchers, Minivets, the Darjeeling 
Fairy Bluebird (Irena puella sikkimensis), Orioles, Finches, Sunbirds 
and the Long-tailed Broadbill (Psarisomus dalhousiae). The ubiquitous 
Indian House-Sparrow (Passer domesticns indicus) has not yet 
penetrated into the station of Darjeeling, the more pleasing Malay 
Tree-Sparrow (Passer monianus malaccensis) reigning supreme. 

The best represented families in the Coraciiformes are the Picidae 
(Woodpeckers) with 15 species; the Cuculidae (Cuckoos) with 16 and 
the Asionidae (owls) with 14. Amongst the Woodpeckers the hand- 
somest are the Large Yellow-naped Woodpecker (Chrysophlegma /. 
flavinucha) and Tickeirs Golden-backed Woodpecker (Chrysocolaptes 
g. guttacristatus) : the tiny Indian Rufous Piculet (Sasis o. ochracea) 
is also found. Amongst the cuckoos there is the beautiful (Emerald 
Cuckoo (Chalcites m. maculatus). 

Female Hornbills have the peculiar babit of plastering up the 
entrance of the hole in which they will be iHhcarcerated during the 
rearing of the young with their own ordure leaving only a vertical slit 
through which they are fed by the males. There are 5 species of horn- 
bills found in the Divstrict including the Indian Great Hornbill 
(Dichocheros b, hicornis). Eight species of kingfisher, some of the 
most beautiful birds of the order, occur in the District specially note- 
worthy being the tiny Indian Three-toed Kingfisher (Ceyx e. erithaca) 
a forest species which, when it flashes ahead, resembles a gem of vivid 
lilac or gleaming blue. 

Fifteen owds are found, but one belongs to a separate family. They 
vary in size from the largest Forest Eagle-Owl (Buhua nipalensu)^ 
which is powerful enough to kill peafowl and take cats from villages, 
to the tiny Eastern Collared Pigmy Owlet (Glauoidium hrodiei 
tubiger), 

♦ Accipitrine birds number about 40 and include the fine Himalayan 
Lammergeyer (Gypaetus barbatus hemach^lanus), Hodgson^s Feather- 
toed Hawk-Eagle (Spizaetus n. nipalensis), the Himalayan Rufous- 
bellied Hawk-Eagle (Lophotriorchis k. kieneri) and the handsome, bold 
miniature Falcon, the Himalayan Red-legged Falconet {Microphierax 
c. coeruUscens). One of these was found once with its claws so fast • 
embedded in a Tibetan Ruby-Throat (Cyanossylvia pectoralis 
Uchebaiewi), a bird not much smaller than itself, that it coijld not rise 
and was captured by hand : another in the plains was seen to Sash into 
n verandah in an attempt to capture a canary in a 
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There are about a dozen species of pigeon and dove, aome being 
only found at high elevations. One found in the plaina i® Bengal 
Green-Pigeon {Crocopus p. phoenicopterus). In the hills, me Kokla 
Green-Pigeon (Sphenocercus s. spenurus) B.ni the Himalayan Pin- 
tailed Green-Pigeon {Sphenocercus a, apicaudus) are common. The 
melodious call of the former may be heard even in Darjeeling. The 
latter can be easily recognized by the long pointed central tail feathers. 
Both descend to the foothills. A very fine pigeon, Hodgson’s Imperial 
Pigeon (Ducula badia insignis), is found in the hills up to 6,000 feet 
and though it has not been found in the plains area of the District, it has 
been noticed in the plains forests of the Jalpaiguri District. The Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon (Coluviba pulchricolUs) is found between 6,000 and 8,000 
feet: it is to be seen on Birch Hill (6,874 feet) in Darjeeling and, 
although a bird of high elevations, it does occur in the foothills during 
the winter. The Speckled Wood-Pigeon (Dendrotreron hodgsonii) is 
generally found at higher elevations but it has been noticed as low as 
5,500 feet. The beautiful Emerald Dove (CJinlcophaps i. indica) 
occurs from plains level up to 6,000 feet. It is often seen rising 
from forest roads and flying away at great speed, its metallic green 
colours glinting when the sun shines on it. The Indian Bar-tailed 
Cuckoo-Dove (Macropygia vnchall fusalid) is a forest bird occurring 
from plains level up to 7,400 feet. The male has the head and neck 
beautifully glossed and the back barred black and chestnut : the hen 
has the same coloured back and its lower plumage is barred buff and 
dark brown : these birds have long tails. 

The game-birds are of 8 species. The Indian Red Jungle-Fowl 
(Gallus bankiva rnurgJn), the ancestor of our domestic fowls, is common 
in the forests of the plains and ascends the hills to over 4,500 feet. The 
Black-backed Kalij Pheasant (Gennceus melanotus) ranges from the 
foot-hills up to about 8,000 feet; these birds live in forest but often come 
into tea. The Monal (Lophophorus impejanns) formerly occurred on the 
Singalila ridge at altitude between 10,000 and 12,000 feet, but it is 
doubtful if any survive there now or on Senchal (8,600 feet) where it 
had been reintroduced by the Fishing and Shooting Club. The cock 
is resplendent in metallic bronze, green and purple and has a metallic 
green crest. T)ie Crimson Horned-Pheasant or Tragopan (Tragopan 
satyra) is the ‘‘Monal” of the hill folk and is found between 8,000 and 
12,000 feet. It occurs on the Singalila Ridge : specimens are 
frequently brought to Darjeeling. The lower plumage of the 
cock is crimson spotted with white and blue fleshy horns afk^e 
present above each eye. The Blood Pheasant (Ithaginis cruentus) is 
found on the same ridge between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. The cock is 
green below with splashes of crimson on the breast varying in extent. 
These are stupid birds and so tame that a so-called sportsman once 
wiped out a whole covey. In the hills there are two partridges, the 
Assam Common Hill-Partridge (Arboropkila t. torgueola) and Blyth’s 
Eiifoiia-throated Hill-Partridge (ArborophiJa r. tufogrdarii): th® 

feet and ^e fomer fma 
7,uuu to 10,000 feet. They do not rise reedily, ^eharrlof t V yr li# t® 
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tiMiT wings. Tile Common 0rey Quail {CotunUx c. cotumix) is 
sparingly found in tiie hills during winter at elevations between 5,0(K) 
and 6,00Qi!eet. There are two three-toed quail; the Burmese Bustard- 
Quail (Tumix suscitator plumhipet), and, more rare, the Indian Large 
Button-Quail (Tumix t. tanki). The males are fought for by the 
females and to them is given the task of incubating the eggs and 
bringing up the young. 

The remaining Orders are briefly mentioned. The Woodcock 
(Seohpax r. rusticola) is found in the hills where it is regularly shot. 
A nest with eggs was taken at Sandakphu (11,929 feet) in July 1904. 
Woodcock are fond of cardamom patches. In the hills are found the 
Wood-Snipe (N emoricola n. nemoricola) and the Eastern Solitary Snipe 
(Neospilura solitaria). The former is a dark coloured bird found above 
3,200 feet and is much commoner than the latter. The Solitary Snipe 
is somewhat similar to a large sised common snipe. It is rare and 
found up to 10,000 feet or even higher but does descend to the foothills. 
One was obtained near Sukna in the month of December. The Fantail 
Snipe (Capella g. gallinago) and the Pintail Snipe (Capella stenura) 
are both regularly shot in the District. Amongst the plofers the 
Eastern Golden Plover (Pluzialis dominicus fulvut) is found in the 
Terai : the Ibis-Bill (Ihidorhyn cha struthersH) is a bird of high 
elevations but, during the winter, can be found in the beds of the 
Great Bangit and Tista rivers. It moves in small parties and is not 
shy. 

A fine heron, the Great White-bellied Heron (Ardea imperialis) is 
occasionally seen on the Tista and in the forests of the foothills on the 
Gulma river. Ducks are poorly represented in the District. The 
Eastern Goosander (Mergus merganser orientalis) is a handsome duck 
often seen in parties on the Tista. The Bar-headed Goose (Anser 
indicus) has been shot on the Rammam river during the winter and 
unidentified geese have often been seen going north. 

Darjeeling District contains nearly one-quarter of the species of 
birds found in the Indian Empire, Burma and Ceylon. In spite of 
this, the visitor’s first impression is that there are very few birds about. 
The frequent mists and clouds and the many patches of fir trees with 
dark interiors and lack of undergrowth are not conducive to successful 
bird-watching. Birds react to sunny days like human beings and it is 
on such days and especially in the early mornings and evenings that 
they are most easily observed. 

Although a great number of species. Crows, Laughing-thrushes, 
Babblers, Bush- Warblers, Mynas, Sunbirds, Woodpeckers, most of the 
Owls and about half the Hawks and Eagles are strictly resident, a 
large number of birds are local migrants, moving up and down the 
hills according to season. Others are passage-migrants, merely using 
the District as a port of call on their way from their breeding haunts 
in Siberia, Tibet or China to ihe Plains of India. 

The tendency among all birds in India is to go north to &«ed eii^ 
•enOi for the winter. Thruahee, FlycsMBhers, WiSObw-Wsoyenb 
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Shrikes, Swallows, Cuckoos, Pigeons and Woodcock all itl^ped on tha 
higher mountains and work their way down to the foothffla iSlnd 
sometimes well out into the Plains in the autumn, returning ii^ Marcii 
and April. This is a most interesting time for the bird wat^er, as 
these local migrants often appear on the same date and, over a nu^b^r 
of years, dates of appearance will not be found to tary by more tiian 
two or three days. '' " 

Great numbers of migrating Finches, Larks, Pipits, W^agtails, 
Swifts, Eedstarts, a few species of Eagle and Hen-Harriers, Snipe, 
Quail and Duck will stop for a short time in the District on their way 
to swell the winter bird population of the Plains. Huge flocks of Geese 
and Cranes fly over the District without coming to earth. 

During the last thirty years Darjeeling District has altered 
considerably owing to rapid deforestation and to an increase of 
cultivated areas. Birds from the Plains such as the House-Crow, the 
White-breasted Kingfisher, the Blue Jay or Holler are infiltrating up 
the valleys and changing the character of the Fauna, while Hombills, 
Imperial Pigeon and Green Pigeon have almost disappeared from large 
areas owing to the lack of suitable trees for nesting and feeding. 

There is however plenty for the bird lover to study and observe 
and much still remains to be discovered and recorded to complete a 
satisfactory account of the birds of the District. 

Fifty-one species of snakes are found in the District: of these 
eleven are more or leas poisonous, namely 4 Kraits, 
SnakM. 2 Cobras, 1 Coral-snake and 4 Vipers. The largest is 

the King Cobra, or Hamadryad {Naia hannah), with a record length of 
15 feet 5 inches; but specimens over 10 feet are rare. This snake is 
sometimes ferocious and its poison is deadly. The Cobra {Naia tuiia) is 
found : it measures up to G feet 7 inches and its poison is also deadly. 
The Lesser Black Krait {Bungarus Uvidus) and the Greater Black Krait 
{Bungarus niger) are the commonest of the Kraits: little is known 
about their poison. Either one, or two, Green Pit Vipers {7'rimere.iurus 
gramineus) occur and the repulsive looking Large Spotted Viper 
(T rimer e sums monticola) is common. None of these last are deadly 
but the painful swelling produced by their venom may last several 
days. 

Over 125 species of fish have so far been recorded from this area. 

Some of them are found in torrential streams and are 
remarkably well adapted for clinging to rocks in swHt 
currents. From a zoogeographical point of view, the fish-fauna is of 
special interest as the area is a meeting place of the Chinese, Malayan 
and Indian elements of the fishes of the Oriental Hegion, Certain 
specialised hill-stream Chinese and Malayan fishes of this region are 
not found in the Western Himalayas, but it is remarkable that allied 
forma, sometimes identical, are found in the Western Ghats and the 
connected hiU ranges of Peninsular India. There is considerable 
faunistic evidence to show that at some, not very remote, geological 
period the Eastern Himalayas or the Hills of Aeeam had a couMctiott 
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witli the iNT^stem Ghats through the intermediation of the Satpura 
tretid M mountains which served as a highway for the migration of 
tonrentjal fishes from this area westii^ards and southwards. 

The qhiaf interest of a visitor to this area, however, lies in the sport 
that is provided by certain well-known Indian game fishes. All the 
hill section^ ef the larger streams and especially the Tista river abound 
in Mahseer, Elatli, Indian Trout and Goonch, generally fished for in 
clear running streams by means of rod and line. The junctions of 
smaller streams with the main rivers are usually the most suitable 
places for angling. 

The premier place among Indian game fishes is deservedly occupied 
by the Mahseer — a popular name for varieties of large-scaled Barbel. 
In this area there are three varieties, (?) The Golden Himalayan 
Mahseer [Barlms (Tor) putitora]^ of which the length of the head is 
considerably greater than the depth of the body, (n) The Red-finned 
Mahseer [Barhus {Tot) tor], of which the head is shorter than 
the depth of the body, and {Hi) The Copper Mahseer [Barhus {Tor) 
viosaV]^ of which the head is more or less equal to the depth of the 
body. The first two species attain a notable size. The heaviest fish 
caught in the Tista scaled 54 and 52 lbs. and were caught by 
Messrs. Ritchie and Meikle;ohn at the junction of the Riyang with 
the Tista. 

The Katli [Barhus (Lissochilus) Hea^agonolepsis] possesses large 
scales and in general facies is similar to the Copper Mahseer. As a 
sporting fish, size for size, there is little to choose between it and the 
Mahseer. It is, however, a much smaller fish, rarely exceeding 10 lbs. 
in weight or 2 feet in length. This species is suitable for culture in 
pond-like depressions or small lakes in the hills and the channels 
feeding the fish ponds can be so adjusted as to enable the fish to run 
into them for breeding. 

Like the Mahseer and the Katli, the Indian Trout {Barilius 
Opsarius hola) also belongs to the carp family. Though it runs up to 
5 lbs. in weight it is usually under 2 lbs. The Indian Trout resembles 
the true Trout not only in possessing scattered black and occasional 
red spots on the body, a wide oblique mouth and a graceful form, but 
also because of its sporting qualities. Several attempts have been made 
to introduce true Trout in this area but so far it has not been possible 
to acclimatise them on account of the precipitous courses of the streams 
^d the large amount of silt they carry during the rains. Trout have 
however, been successfully established in Bhutan and are known to 
breed there. 

The Goonch is not a sporting fish of any value; it lives in Mahseer 
waters and is often caught on rod and line. It grows to about 6 feet 
in length and to a weight of about 260 lbs. 

Some study has been given to the effect of the effluent from the 
Mangpu Cinchona factory on fish life in the Rangb^e (Rambi) 
tributary of the Tista. Pollution is most noticeable in ‘Mllrch an d 
April when the mouth of the tributary is too shallow for fhe entry of 
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Makseer from tke Tilsta. As soon as floods ocetir ptUutiott is wdtioed 
and fry are found in the side pools. No serious harm to flsh therefore 
results from such pollution as occurs. 

The leeches in the District number 6. They are lAohieUa ferhx, 
a dark green cattle leech; Hirudinaria manUhtmt a 
iBvsrtibralM* species: Haemadipsa zeylamick montivin- 

diets the commonest leech : Haemadipsa montana found from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet: Haemadipsa sylvestris: and Haemadipsa ormta the 
stinging land leech, a handsome black and yellow striped species. 

The insect fauna is vast. The District is exceedingly rich in 
lepidoptera, the Tista Valley being famous for the variety found there. 
Amongst the Swallow-tails there are such beautiful species as Troides 
helena carberus, Papilio p, Paris, Papilio K. Krishna. Teinopalyus i. 
imperialis is considered a prize and is found in Darjeeling: females 
of this species are rare. Among the moths, the Atlas Moths (Attacus 
atlas and edwardsi) attain a span of ten inches or more : two species of 
Actias are also very beautiful. Dragonflies are well represented and 
many new species have been discovered of late years, some at very high 
elevations. Allogaster latifrons has been found as high as Tonglu 
(10,000 feet). There are some very beautiful species with . iridescent 
wings (Rhinocypha species and Ncurobasis chinensis). 

Beetles are very numerous: some of the finest are Euchirus 
macleaii, Chrysochoa hicolor and Chrysochoa chinensis, the last two 
being brilliantly coloured. Among the Orthoptera is the curious Leaf 
Insect (Phyllivm scythe) which even with the legs and the veins of the 
wings resembles a green leaf. 

Amongst the Rhynchota are Eurostus grossipes and Belostoma 
indictim; the last is a huge water bug; and the cicadas, the song of 
whose males is known so well while the females are voiceless. Two 
very fine species are Cryptotympana corvus and Tosena melanoptera. 

Hymenoptera are well represented : one of the finest of these is the 
very large Hornet (Vespa magnifica) which will certainly attack if 
its nest is disturbed : it has a sting that may prove fatal to man. 
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HISTORY. 

The District' was part of the dominions of the Raja of Sikkim, 
early MHicai Ealimpong Subdivision of the 

Hittary. District was taken from the Raja of Sikkim by the 

Bhutanese. The Rajas later became engaged in unsuccessful struggles 
with the Gurkhas who had seized power in Nepal and invaded Sikkim 
in 1780. During the next 30 years they overran Sikkim as far east 
as the Tista and conquered and annexed the Terai. In the 
meantime war broke out between the East India Company and the 
Nepalese at the end of which in 1817 by the treaty of Titaliya the 
tract which the Nepalese had wrested from the Raja of Sikkim was 
ceded to the Company. The Company restored the whole of the country 
between the Mechi and the Tista to the Raja and guaranteed his 
sovereignty. Sikkim was thus maintained as a buffer state between 
Nepal and Bhutan. 

Under the above treaty the Raja was bound to refer to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government all disputes between his subjects and 
those of neighbouring states. Ten years after it was signed disputes 
on the Sikkim Nepal frontiers arose and were referred to the Governor 
General. Two officers, Captain Lloyd and Mr. Grant, were deputed 
in 1828 to deal with the disputes and they penetrated into the hills 
as far north as Rinchinpong (in the Eulhait valley in Sikkim). Lloyd 
spent six days in February 1829 in “the old Goorkha Station of 
Darjeeling” and was attracted by its advantages as a site for a sani- 
tarium. Darjeeling was then deserted although it had been occupied 
by a large village and the residence of one of the principal Eazis. 

Mr. Grant reported accordingly to the Governor General Lord 
William Bentinck the numerous advantages promised by a Sanitarium 
at Darjeeling and also recommended its occupation for military 
purposes as the key of a pass into Nepal. The Governor General then 
deputed Captain Herbert, the Deputy Suryeyor-General, to examine 
the country with Mr. Grant and in due course the Court of Directors 
Approved the project. General Lloyd (formerly Captain Lloyd) was 
directed to open negotiations with the Raja on the first convenient 
occasion and this occurred when General Lloyd was deputed to enquire 
into the causes of an incursion from Nepal of Lepchas who had taken 
refuge there from Sikkim. He succeeded in obtaining the execution 
of a deed of grant by the Raja of Sikkim on the 1st February 1836. 
The deed was worded as follows: — 

“The Gov^or General, having expressed his desirt for the 
yoffseiHpnw of the hill of Darjeeling (m account oi its cool climate 
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for the purpose ol'.enabling the servants '61 liis Government, suffer- 
ing from sickness, to avail themselves of, its advantages, I, the 
Sikkimputtee Eajah, out of ‘friendship lor the said Governor 
General, hereby present Darjeeling to the East India Company, 
that is, all the land South of the Great Bangit river, East of the 
Balasun, Kahail and Little Bangit rivers and West of Bungno 
and Mahanadi rivers.” 

This was an unconditional cession of what was then an uninhabited 
mountain. But in 1841 the Government granted the Baja an alk»w- 
ance of Bs. 3,000 per annum as compensation and this was raised in 
1846 to Bs. 6,000 per annum. 

After the cession. General Lloyd and a Dr. Chapman were sent 
in 1836 to explore and investigate the climate and the capabilities of 
the place. They spent the winter of 1836 and part of 1837 doing this 
and when it was finally decided to develop the site as a Sanitarium, 
General Lloyd was appointed a Local Agent to deal with applications 
for land which began to pour in from residents of Calcutta. Progress 
was rapid : whereas in 1836 General Lloyd and Dr. Chapman found 
only a few huts erected by the Baja of Sikkim, by 1840, a road had 
been made from Pankhabari; there was a staging bungalow there and 
at Mahaldiram; a hotel had been started at Kurseong and another at 
Darjeeling : and at Darjeeling 30 private houses had been erected 
and nearly as many ''locations” or building sites had been taken xip 
at Lebong. 

The rest of the ceded area was however tmder forest and practically 
uninhabited. According to Captain Herbert, this was because about 
ten years previously 1,200 able-bodied Lei)cha8 forming two-thirds 
of the population of Sikkim, had been forced by the oppression of 
the Baja to fly from Darjeeling and its neighbourhood and take 
refuge in Nepal. What little cultivation there had been was 
abandoned and the Baja prohibited his subject.s from going to 
Darjeeling and helping in the establishment of new settlements. 

In 1839 Dr. Campbell of the Indian Medical Service, British 
Besident in Nepal, was transferred to Darjeeling as Superintendent. 
In this capacity he was in charge not only of the civil, criminal and 
fiscal administration of the District but also of political relations with 
Sikkim. Dr. Campbell gave much encouragement to immigrant culti- 
vators and population rose*" from about 100 in 1839 to about 10,000 iff 
1849. “Whatever has been done here”, wrote Mr. W. B, Jackson, an 
Inspecting Officer in 1852, “has been done by Dr. Campbell alone. 
He found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest, with a very scanty 
population; by his exertions an excellent sanitarium has been estab- 
• lished for troops and others ; a Hill Corps has been established for the 
maintenance of order and improvement of communications ; no less than 
70 European houses have been built, with a bazar, jail and buildinga 
for the accommodation of the sick in the depot; a revenue of Es. 60,000 
1^- been raised and is collected punctually and witbont batanoe ; a 
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«yBtem of adinualBltt«tioxL of jnstice lias Imh mtroduced, -well 
adapted to the character of the tribes with whom he had to deal; the 
system of forced labour formerly iu use has been abolished and labour 
with all other raluables has been left to find its own price in an open 
market; roads have been made; experimental cultivation of tea and 
coffee has been introduced and various European fruits and grapes; 
and this has been effected at the same time that the various tribes of 
inhabitants have been conciliated and their habits and prejudices 
treated with a caution and forbearance which will render further 
prdgsress in the same direction an easy task.” 

In the meantime relations with Sikkim deteriorated. The increas- 
ing importance of Darjeeling under free institutions was a source of 
loss and frustration to the Lamas and leading men of Sikkim, headed 
by the Dewan Namguay, who were sharers in a monopoly of all trade 
in Sikkim and lost their rights over those slaves who settled as 
free men and British subjects in the Darjeeling territory. Frequent 
kidnappings and demands for return of slaves took place and the 
climax was reached when in November 1849 Sir Joseph Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were made prisoners, while travelling in Sikkim with 
the permission of the Baja and the British Government. Various 
demands were made as conditions of release but the Sikkimese even- 
tually released both the prisoners unconditionally on the 24th 
December 1849. In February 1850 a 'small punitive force entered 
Sikkim and remained on the north bank of the Great Bangit river 
for a few weeks. But the serious punitive action taken was the 
withdrawal of the grants of Bs. 6,000 from the Baja and the 
annexation of the Terai and the portion of the Sikkim hills bounded 
by the Bamman and the Great Bangit on the North, by the Tista on 
the East and by the Nepal frontier on the West. The area annexed 
was 640 square miles in extent. 

Immediately after annexation of the Terai in 1850 the southern 
portion was placed under the Purnea District, but in consequence of 
the dislike of the inhabitants to this transfer it was cancelled and the 
whole area was attached to Darjeeling. At the time of annexation 
there were Bengali officers in the Terai called Chaudhuris who exer- 
cised civil and criminal powers. * 

The Terai and the hill territory ai^exed from Sikkim were managed 
b^ the Superintendent who from the 8th May 1850 weis called the 
Deputy Commissioner. The change was welcomel' by the inhabitants 
who now had to pay only small fixed sums into the treasury in 
Darjeeling instead of having to meet uncertain and fluctuating demands 
in kind and for personal service made by the Baja and Dewan. 

The annexations brought about a significant change in the rela- 
tions between Sikkim and the British. Previously the Darjeeling 
District had been an enclave in Sikkim territory and, to reach it, the 
Britiah had to pass through a country acknowledging the rule of a 
foreign, though dependent, Raja. After the annexaHons Briti^ 
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territory in DarjeeGitjsr was continuous irith the British Bistricta of 
Fumea and Bangpux in the plains and the Sikkim Baja was cut oS 
from access to the plains except through British ttoitory. 

For some years after the annexations, relations with Sikkim were 
not disturbed but raids on British territory later recommenced and 
British subjects were carried off and sold as slaves or detained in 
Sikkim. The Baja was now an old man of nearly 80 and had retired 
to Chumbi in Til^t leaving the government to Bewan Namguay who 
had arrested Dr. Campbell and Br. Hooker in 1840. ^Six months 
negotiation proved fruitless and it was decided to take polsesidon of the 
portion of Sikkim north of the Bamman and west of the Great Bangit 
until British subjects were released, offenders handed over and security 
obtained against a recurrence of similar offences. 

With this object Br. Campbell, with a small force of 160 rank 
and file, crossed the Bamman in November 1860 and advanced as far as 
Einchinpong. He was however attacked and forced to fall back on 
Barjeeling. Later Colonel Gawler with Sir Ashley Eden as Envoy 
and Special Commissioner moved with artillery and a force of 2,600 
men and entered Tumlong, the capital of Sikkim, in March 1861. The 
Bewan fled and the Baja abdicated in favour of his son with whom, 
on the 28th March, a treaty was made which was of particular 
importance to Barjeeling because it finally put an end to frontier 
troubles with Sikkim and secured full freedom for commerce across 
the Sikkim border. 

But frontier trouble elsewhere was not over. Along their long 
frontier with India, the Bhutanese were responsible for a series of 
incursions in which property was plundered, lives taken and many 
innocent persons carried off into captivity. In 1862 news came that 
the Bhutanese were preparing to make an attack on Barjeeling and 
troops were hurried up from Binapore to restore confidence. This was 
followed in 1863 by the despatch of a Special Mission to Bhutan under 
Sir Ashley Eden to settle differences and obtain the restoration of 
plundered property. The Mission failed as the British Envoy was 
compelled by threats to sign a document giving up all claims to the 
Bhutan Buars on the Assam frontier. He was treated with indignity 
and only with difficulty in April 1864 succeeded in leaving Punakha 
by night and returning to Barjeeling. 

Negotiations continued fruitlessly and the Government of India 
decided to annex the Bengal Buars and such hill territory ee might 
be necessary to prevent Bhutanese incureions into Barjeeling Bistrict 
or the plains south of Bhutan. Small expeditions were sent into 
Bhutan in the winter of 1864, These met with very little opposition^ 
and the operations terminated when, in November 1865, the treaty 
extorted from Sir Ashley Eden was replaced by a fresh one by which 
what is nqw the Ealimpong Subdivision as well as the Bhutan Bnars 
and pastes leading into the Bhutan hills were ceded to ihe British in 
xeiuxn for an annual subsidy. The Ealiinpeng a^ was first notified 
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M • Subdmsitm under the Deputy CommisBioner of tlie Western 
Duars 'District but in 1866 it was transferred to the District of 
Darjeeling. '7his was the last addition to the District, which then 
reached its present dimensions. 

The year 1866 thus marks an epoch in the history of the District. 

Peace was then established within and on its borders 
after IWB. and development, which had been considerable in spite 
of pioneering difficulties and interruptions due to political disturbances, 
now proceeded with more certainty and momentum. 

This chapter deals primarily with the political, administrative and 
constitutional history of the District. The history of other develop- 
ments has been detailed in later chapters and will only be briefly 
alluded to here. 

The development of agriculture has been noteworthy. Three aspects 
deserve mention. First, large areas of forest land were brought under 
cultivation. This was partly due to sounder political conditions and 
partly to the second development, i.e., the replacement of the primitive 
agricultural method of jhumiug by the more efficient methods of 
terracing, ploughing and irrigating lands. The third development of 
agriculture in the District was the introduction of new crops, the most 
noteworthy being tea, cinchona, potatoes, cardamoms and oranges. 

The systematic conservation and utilisation of forests has been 
parallel to agricultural development. Practically the whole of the hill 
area in 1835 was under forest with an exiguous population extracting 
subsistence from it by collecting various natural forest products (roots, 
leaves, herbs and fruits) and by the destructive and inefficient method 
of jhuviing, by which a patch of jungle is burnt down and crops are 
grown by hoeing the land thus cleared. The soil soon becomes 
exhausted by a quick succession of crops and in a year or two the plot 
is abandoned and a fresh patch of forest is burnt down. 

The rapid extension of agriculture in the early days of development 
resulted in the clearance of large areas of forest at favourable altitudes. 
This rendered reservation of the remaining forests neoessary for the 
conservation of timber and water-supply and for prqtecti| 9 |in against 
erosion. The effect was to eliminate the jhum methoij. .(Vl „o^i'^ation, 
to ensure supplies of water, timber and firewood and to develop certain 
minor industries such as wood cutting, charcoal btnining and timber 
sawing. 

The most notable diwelopm^nt without which progress in othor 
directions would have 'been im|>ossible has been the improvemmit of 
omniuuuicaiions. From earliest times, the British Administration 
perceived the importance of road development for Darjeeling. At the 
outset roads had pa be built to improve access to it. There has been 
a steady applical^n of capital to the improvement of the roads ever 
atnee and, after the development of the mechauioally propellea road 
fdkicle, tha read i^stem of the District has attained further utility and 
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importance. The opening of railway in 1881 brought an important 
edition to the road communication systein and, more recently, the 
construction of various ropeways has still further improved facilitieB 
for the transport of goods. 

Darjeeling had the earliest hydro-electric power plant in India hut 
there has been no attempt to use the vast water power at hand for any 
but purely local and very limited purposes. There has been no 
development of m inin g ’and quarrying has only taken plaeans required 
for local house or road construction. 


From early times Darjeeling has been a centre for European educa- 
tion and there are now a number of schools providing for the education 
of European and Anglo-Indian boys and girls at Darjeeling, Eurseong 
and Ealimpong. Many of these are boarding schools. This educa- 
tional development can be considered part of the original purpose for 
which Darjeeling was obtained, that is to say, use as a Sanitarium for 
Europeans. Access to Darjeeling from the plains has been made more 
and more convenient and comfortable and this has caused it to expand 
as a resort for visitors, although in common with other hill stations 
in India its tourist trafSic has suffered from the cheapening and 
Acceleration of travel to Europe and its European educational 
development from the tendency of parents who can afford it to send 
their children to Europe at an early age to receive education. 


^ The District has not been developed as a centre of curative institu- 
tions. This may perhaps be due to difficulties of altitude and climate 
but medical institutions and personnel have only been provided as far 
as have been needed for the visitor and resident population. 

The developments summarised above have resulted in a great 
immigration of populations, much of it permanent but with a consider- 
able proportion semi-permanent, temporary or seasonal. 


After Ealimpong had been brought under British Administration 
the District was divided into two Subdivisions, the 
Ataisistrstive Headquarters Subdivision with an area of 960 square 
Histeiy. miles including all the hills on both sides of the Tista 

and the Terai Subdivision with an area of 274 square miles which 
included the whole of the country at the fool^ of the hills. The 
headquarters of the Terai Subdivision were ^ Hanskhawa near 
Phansidewa from 1864 to 1880 when they were transferred to Siliguri. 
Then the metre gauge railway of the North Bengal State Bailway *had 
been extended to Siliguri and Siliguri, at that time in the lalpaiguri 
District, was transferred to Darjeeling District with a small surround- 
ing area and made the headquarters of the Terai Subdivision. 


In the meantime Eurseong had begun to develop and in 1891 it 
was made the headquarters of a new Subdivision which included both 

the Terai and the lower hills west of the Tista. 

• ’ '» 

Later in 1907 Siliguri was made a Subdivision, thus re<«teblifbing 
the Terai Subdivision which had in 1^1 absorbed into 
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Eorseong Subdivision, Up to 1907 tbede bad been a Deputy Magistrate 
at Siliguri working wdef'' the Subdivisional Officer, Kurseong, and 
managing the Terai l&ovemment Estate under the Deputy Gommis* 
sioner. 

Kalimpong in the meantime had been in the Sadar Subdivision with 
a Manager of the Ehas Mahals working at Ealimpong under the Deputy 
Commissioner, police work being controlled by an Inspector. In 1916 
the Ealimpd!% Subdivision was created as a preliminary to working 
out development schemes in Ealimpong. 

The District was included in the Bajshahi Division until October 
1905 when, as a result of the Partition of Bengal, it was transferred 
to the Bhagalpur Division. With the re-arrangement of the provinces 
it was retransferred to the Bajshahi Division in March 1912. 

A similar transfer and retransfer took place of the jurisdictions of 
ifnriiillitfnn District and Sessions Judge. The District was 

ani Statirtofy under the District and Sessions Judge of Dinajpur 
Pawsrs. until October 1905 when it was placed under the Judge 

of Furnea and again in April 1912 it was brought under Dinajpur. 
The District is peculiar in respect of civil judicial powers. The 
Subdivisional Officers of Eurseong, Ealimpong and Siliguri all have 
powers of a Munsifi and Small Causes Court Judge up to Bs. 50. 
Appeals from these Munsifts and from the Munsifi at Darjeeling 
lie to the Deputy Commissioner. The Court of the Deputy 
Commissioner has been invested with jurisdiction xinder the Insolvency 
Act where declared debts do not exceed Bs. 5,000. The Senior 
Deputy Magistrate of Darjeeling was formerly vested with the 
powers of a Subordinate Judge, MunsiS and Small Causes Court Judge. 
But since March 1939, a ^funsiff with powers of a Subordinate Judge 
and Small Causes Court Judge up to Bs. 500 has been posted in 
Darjeeling and he performs the work of a Magistrate in addition to 
his civil judicial work. 

The Subdivisional Officer, Siliguri, has powers to dispose of rent and 
other suits under Act X of 1859. The Subdivisional Officer, Ealim- 
pong, is vested ex-officio under section 388(2) of the Indian Succession 
Act with powers of a District Judge. Appeals from the* Subordinate 
Judge of Darjeeling lie to the District Judge of Dinajpur and to the 
High Court in Calcuttn. 

Ilf addition to having appellate powers, the Deputy Commissioner 
is ea-offido a Sub-Judge* and also has the powers of a Small Cause 
Court Judge up to Bs. 500 and is a District delegate under section 
26(2) of the Indian Succession Act. 

By the exercise of these special powers the Deputy Commissioner 
can do something to secure that hillmen’s interests and customs are 
gpiven proper attention by the local courts. He has in addition powers 
as Begistrar of BirthS and Deaths under Act VI of 1886 and 
ip the movements of Europeans across the frontiers with Hepel, 

EUddnt or Bhutan. 

■'ikk: 
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The authority of the Deputy Commissiouer is greater in Darjeeling 
than ihsat of the District Officers in other "'Bengal Districts by reason 
of his powers of control over a very considerable khas tnniiti l (233 
square miles), over most of the Bazars in the District, over the work 
of the District Board as Chairman and -over the Darjeeling Town 
Administration as Chairman of the Municipality. 

Administration in the District has peculiarities due to the special 
application of various enactments. The Bengal Tenancy Act is not in 
force and Act X of 1859 and Act VIH of 1879 regulate the rights and 
liabilities of the rural population. The Bengal Local Self-Government 
Act and the Bengal Municipal Act have special modifications adapting 
them to local conditions. The Bengal Village Self-Government Act is 
in force only in the Siliguri Town area and the Chaukidari Act only ' 
in the non-tea rural areas of the Siliguri Subdivision : it is not in force i 
anywhere in the hills. A number of special amendments to the Motor 
Vehicles Act have been foimd necessary to meet hill conditions. To 
regulate amenities in the small residential area of the abandoned 
Takdah Cantonment, one Union Committee has been established. 

An account of the administrative history of the District would not 
be complete without reference to certain policies carried out for preven- 
tion of the exploitation of hillmen. After Kalimpong was annexed. 
Government would not lease any portion of it for tea cultivation except 
for very special reasons. Transfers of holdings in the Hill 
Mahals of the District from hillmen to plainsmen have not been 
permitted and except for special reasons, transfers from Bhutias and 
fLepchas to Nepalis have not been allowed in the Kalimpo ng TThaa 
Mahal. 


Maps showing present administrative boundaries within the District 
will be found on pages 46-47. 

The District was formerly a non-regulation District, that is 
to say, Acts and Regulations did not come into force 
OonstHirtioinl unless they Were specially extended to the District. 
KrmnI Darjeeling had no representative in the Legislative 

PesitiM. Council constituted under the Government of India 

Act, 1919. It was excluded and declared a backward 
tract. The administration of the District was then vested in the 
Governor in Council and expenditure for the internal administration 
of the District was not subject to the vote of the legislature. * The 
effect of exclusion was that any Act passed by thft^ legislature which 
^tended to the whole of Bengal automatically applied to the 
Darjeeling District, unless the Governor in OouPeil directed that the 
Act in question should not apply or that it shohld apply subject to 
such modifications as the Governor thought proper. 

Under Government of India Act of 1936, Darjeeling eends 
Mpr sentatives to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. For the purpose 
f ® Siliguri Subdivision has been deluded 
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Oonslifaency. The Sadar, Siuroeong and Kalimpong Snhdivisiona 
form a general constitnenc;^* having one seat. As the number of 
Mtihammadans in the Disnict is small, Muhammadans of Darjeeling 
vote for one representative in the Jalpaiguri-cum-Darjeeling Muham* 
madan Constituency. The Europeans of the Darjeeling District send 
one representative to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The special feature of franchise qualifications in the District is 
that in the Darjeeling General Constituency consisting of the 
Sadar, Eurseong and Kalimpong Subdivisions, in addition to those 
persons who have the qualifications laid down for a voter in other areas 
of Bengal, a person is also entitled to vote who either — “(a) has paid 
during and in respect of the previous year rent of not less than twenty 
rupees for any land in the province situate in a Municipal area or for 
any hired building in the province, or rent of not less than two rupees 
for any land in the province not situate in a Municipal area, or (5) 
is the wife of a person who, during and in respect of the previous 
year, has paid rent of not less than sixty rupees for any land in the 
province situate in a Municipal area or for any hired building in the 
province, or rent of not less than six rupees for any land in the pro- 
vince not situate in a Municipal area”. 

There is a Elected Tea Garden Labour Seat in the Legislative 
Assembly allotted to four constituencies in rotation. It went to the 
Bengal Dooars (Western) Constituency at the first election and has 
gone to the Darjeeling Sadar Subdivision at the next election: there- 
after it will go to the Bengal Dooars (Eastern) Constituency and after 
that to the Eurseong Subdivision. 

As the District is a partially excluded area under section 92 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, no Act of the Provincial or Central 
Legislature applies to it unless the Governor by public notification 
so directs and the Governor in giving such a direction with resi>ect to 
any Act may direct that the Act shall, in its application to this 
District, or to any specified part of it, have effect subject to such 
exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit, 
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CHAPTEB ni. 

THE PEQPLE. 

When the East India Company in 1835 first acquired the nuclena 
of the Darjeeling District from the Baja of Sikkim, it was almot^ 
entirely tinder forest and practically uninhabited. Althotigh it was 
stated to have been tminhabiied probably a more accurate estimate was 
that this hill tract of 138 square miles contained a population of 100. 
The heavy forest and poor communications must have kept down 
ntunbers to those who could make a precarious living from rough culti* 
vation of forest lands and the collection of forest fruits. A primitive 
system of Government which countenanced slavery did nothing to 
encourage development and an increase of population. 

The decision of the Company to develop Darjeeling as a hill resort 
gave an opportunity to neighbouring peoples to immigrate and take 
part in the development. The original inhabitants, probably Lepchas, 
were rapidly outnumbered by settlers from Nepal and Sikkim. By the 
year 1850, Dr. Campbell the first Superintendent reported that the 
number of inhabitants had risen to 10,000. The rapid influx was 
noted by Sir Joseph Hooker when he visited Darjeeling about that 
time. Wlien in 1869 a rough census was taken of the inhabitants of 
this tract, the total was found to be over 22,000. 

Previous to 1860 there had been some fighting with the Sikkim 
Baja, which was followed by annexations of territory. In the hills 
an area was added to the Darjeeling tract mentioned above which 
brought the boundaries to the Nepal frontier on the west and the 
Tista river on the east. The Terai was also added. It is not clear 
what was then the population of the Terai but it can be assumed that 
it was considerable from the fact that, in 1874, it was reported that 
at the time of annexation there were 544 jotes which brought in a 
revenue of Bs. 19,000. The census of 1872 showed the total population 
of the Terai to be 4’’', 985. 

The Kalimpong Subdivision of the District was annexed after the 
Bhutan War of 1865. The population of this area then was estimated 
to be 3,536. As the area was treated as part of the Headquarters 
Subdivision of the District, early census records gave no figures for 
this area but an estimate of the population of the Balimpong area in 
the year 1881 was 12,683. Immigration was considerable between 
annexation and 1881. 

*The first regular census took place in 1872 when annexations 
were over and the District had reached its present area. The total 
number of persons in the District at each of the censuses is shown 

below;— 

Inereue. Ber cent. 


1872 . « 

• • 

w,713 

* , 



1881 . . 

• « 

1,C5,179 

e0,4«7 

or 

64 

1881 . . 

• • 

2,23,314 

68,135 

or 

44 

1901 .. 


2,49,117 

25,803 

•r 

12 

1911 . . 

• • 

. . 2,6S,60O 

18,483 

Of 

7 

mi .. 


2,«i,748 

17,198 


6 

i081 .. 

• « 

. . 8,19^680 

80,M7 

or 

13 

mi e. 

» • 


58,734 
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THe large increase in 1881 lias been attributed in part at least to 
the incompleteness and inaccuracy of tbe first census. There is no 
doubt however that the expansion of population between 1872 and 1891 
was remarkable in spite of the vague alarm which caused numbers 
to escape across the border into iN^epal rather than face the 1891 
enumeration. The main causes of the rapid increase of population 
have been the development of' the tea industry and the influx of 
settlers to cultivate the waste lands of the District. The steady 
improvement in communications due to the building of railways and 
roads also facilitated development generally and made possible a 
seasonal tourist traffic, encouraged the Provincial Government 
to stay longer and more often in the town and made Darjeeling a 
centre of educational activity for Europeans. Census returns do not 
reflect directly or fully the seasonal increases of population due to 
visitors or school chil^en as, at the time of year when the census is 
usually taken, schools, hotels and boarding houses are empty: but this 
seasonal traffic undoubtedly helps to raise the level of the permanent 
population figures. 

The increase due to the expansion of agriculture will be understood 
from a study of the general figures of population and of the details 
given below of the increases in each Subdivision. The expansion due 
to development of tea will be appreciated when it is explained that, in 
1872, there were 74 tea estates in the District with 14,000 acres 
planted: these figures increased in 1881 to 153 and 30,000: and in 
1891 to 177 and 45,000. Local labour could not meet the resultant 
demand and immigration on a very large scale made up the deficiency. 
After 1891 the tea industry entered a period of depression and this 
may account for the check in population increase which followed. 
Tip to 1921 the rates of increase for the District declined to 12, 7 and 
6 per cent, and the population of the Eurseong Subdivision actually 
decreased in the decades 1901-1911 and 1911-1921. 

Immigration, very vigorous in the past, has now steadied down. 
But it is not possible to give exact figures of the volume of recent 
immigration. In the census of 1891, 88,000 persons were recorded as 
having been born in Nepal. The table below summarises the 1931 
census records of birth place of the population of the District — 


Bom in Bengal (including Darjeeling 

District) 

24Be935 

Bom in Behar 

• • 

24,540 

Bom in Sikkim 

, « 

5421 

Bom elsewhere in India 


8,277 

Bom in Nepal 


59,016 

Bom elsewhere in Asia 


• • 2,052 

Bom in Europe outside U. K. and Ireland 

.. 130 

Bom in IT. K. and Ireland 

• • 

486 

Hise^llaneous 

Total 

878 


Elsewhere in the 1931 census report it is stated that the noiher-tas^rtte,, 
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jJioBe whose mother tongue was Btogali were probably bom in the 
.Terai, all that can be stated with certainty is that 2,18,935- 37, 444~ 
1,81,491 represents the minimum population which was bom in the 
District and that the correct figure lies between 1,81,491 and 2,18,935. 
The number of Nepalis bom outside the District hadr declined from 
88,000 in 1891 to 59,016 in 1931. 

Sample figures of the 1941 census show that, out of a rough total 
for the District of 3,74,350 persons, 2,64,300 were born in the District, 
14,300 were bom elsewhere in the province and 95,750 were born out- 
side the province. The corresponding figure of the 1931 census for 
those born outside the province was 1,00,700: the percentage of those 
born outside the province thus falling from 32 to 26. 

When immigration is temporary, it often results in a preponderance 
of male population over female. In the jfevious edition of this 
gazetteer it was noted that there were only S^i^females to every 100 
males in the District. This disparity has slightly diminished for the 
1941 census figures gave the male population as 1,99,891 and the 
female population as 1,76,478, i.e., just over 88 females for every 100 
males. The corresponding figures for each of the Subdivisions are: — 


Sadar 

« * 

a a 

0 • 

• • 

92 

Kundeong 

• • 

0 0 

. a 

0 • 

93 

Kaiimpong 

« « 

• • 

• • 

0 « 

91 

Siliguri 

• • 

• • 

0 « 

• 0 

78 


These figures perhaps indicate that the population of the hill areas is 
more permanent than that of the Terai. 

Increases in the Subdivisions have, in the main, followed the trend 
of the District changes. In the Sadar Subdivision the population in 
1891 was 79,041. The figures for 1921 and later were: — 

Year. Population. Increase. 

Per cent. 

1921 .. .. .. 1,06,611 

1931 . . • . . . 1,19,178 11 -9 

1941 .. .. 1,47,327 23-6 

The highest rates of increase in both decades were in the Sukhiapokri 
thana (between 25 and 28 per cent.) and the lowest in the Darjeeling 
and Pulbazar thanas. From 1921 to 1931 there was a decrease in the 
population of the Bangli Bangliot thana. Jorebxmgalow thana showed 
a rapid increase (52 per cent.) in the period 1931-41. 

The following are the figures for the Kurseong Subdivision: — 


Year. 



pula^on. 

Inoreaad. 
Per oeoat* 

1891 

0 0 

• . 

« • 44,649 


1901 

e m 

• • 

46,187 

+ 1 

1911 

0 0 

* • 

41,207 

— 9 

1921 

0 0 

♦ « 

. . 40,367 

- 2 

1931 



61,996 

4-29 

1941 

• « 

* 0 

69,986 

415 


The. decline in population between 1901 and 1921 ia eignifldlmt and 
. koay'he attributed, at any rate in part, to depression in the tea indu#^* 
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Oa the other hand the following figures for the Kalimpong Sub- 
division show a continuous increase although 1921 wm the yew in 
which the rate of increase was lowest: — 


Year. 



Popolaiioni. 

Inorease 
Per eent. 

1865 

• « 

. . 

. . 3,536 (Estimate). 

1881 

» * 


12,663 

*• 

1891 

• • 


26,631 

110 

1901 



41,511 

56 

1911 



55,653 

34 

1921 


• • 

60,093 

8 

1931 



68,203 

13 

1941 


• • 

79,042 

16 


In the decade 1921-31 the Gorubathan ihana showed a greater rate 
of increase (27 per cent.) than the Kalimpong thana (11 per cent.) but 
in the following decade the positions were reversed with percentages 
of 14 and 17. The higher rate for the Kalimpong thana is probably 
due to the rapid expansion of the Kalimpong urban area. 

Increases in the Siliguri Subdivision have also been continuous: — 


Year. 


Population. 

Increase. 

Per cent. 

1872 

. « 

47,985 


1881 

. . 

63,038 

31 

1891 


72,993 

16 

1921 

• . 

75,787 

4 (for three decades.) 

1931 

. . 

80,258 

6 

1941 

. . 

90,014 

12 


The Kharibari thana showed the lowest rate of increase and the 
Siliguri thana the highest. The high rate for Siliguri was no doubt 
due to the abnormally rapid expansion of the Siliguri urban area. 

The District has an area of approximately 1,192 square miles and 
the density of population is 316 persons per square mile. The Sadar 
Subdivision is about 19 per cent, of the area of the District and holda 
39 per cent, of the population thus having a higher density (4(^) than 
that of the District. The existence of the town in the Ihoioaling 
thana no doubt accoimts for the high density (1,218) in that thana? 

The Kurseong Subdivision, with an area 14 per cent, of the District, 
holds a population 16 per cent, of the District population and thus has 
a density slightly higher (364) than that of the District. Mirik thana 
(88 square miles) has 449 persons per square mile, a oonsideraWy 
higher figure than that of the Kurseong thana (839) altiinugh this 
last contains an urban area. 

a 

_ . Subdivision, with an area 99 par bant, vi tlwi 
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population here is appreciably lower (194) than tbat of tbe District. 
Tbis is accounted for by the large areas of GoTemment forest in the 
Subdivision and particularly in the Gorubathan thana where density 
is as low as 88 per square piile. 

The Siliguri Subdivision has an area 22 per cent, of the District 
area and a population 24 per cent, of that of the District. The 
density of population here (349) is thus slightly higher than that of 
the District. Population is evenly distributed throughout the Sub- 
division, density varying from 342 in the Siliguri thana to 366 in the 
Fhansidewa thana. The Subdivision has only small areas of forest 
and although there is waste land, large areas are well cultivated, much 
being under tea. As it lies almost wholly in the plains, a much 
higher density of i)opulation might have been expected ; the 
neighbouring Sadar Subdivision of the Jalpaiguri District with many 
points of similarity carries a population of 640 persons to the 
square mile. One of the causes may be the unhealthiness of the Terai 
which was given in the past as the reason for a low population develop- 
ment, rendering necessary the importation of aboriginal tribes from 
Ghota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas to develop and work tea 
gardens. The Terai is still unhealthy. 

There are four urban areas in the District, the towns of Darjeeling, 
Kurseong, Salimpong and Siliguri. The population of Darjeeling 


town has varied 

Yoar. 

1872 

as follows : — 




3,157 

1881 

.. 




7,018 

1801 





14,146 

1901 

• • 




16,924 

1911 

.. 




19,005 

1921 


• • 



22,258 

1931 


• • 



21,185 

1941 


• • 



27,222 


The steady increase of population received a check in 1931 but was 
resumed in 1941. No particular significance need be attached to the 
ricorded decline as the number of summer visitors is large and an 
enumeration later in the year may include a number of those who are 
not permanent residents. The 1941 figures probably do not include 
any of the temporary summer population. The town area lies partly 
in the Jorebungalow thana and it includes the cantonments of Kata- 
pahar, Jalapahar and Lebong. At the time of the census the last two 
were empty of troops and the Eatapahar area was being used as a 
parole camp for foreign internees of whom 181 were recorded. 

The populatum^ol this urban area was over 7 per emil. of 
Distiiet population and 18 per cent, of the population of the ittiw 
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SuBdiTiaion. It covers an area of 4-88 sqiip^ stiles and iBus has a 
population density of just below 5,680 persons pet square mile; If 
the cantonment areas be omitted, the density is 6,341. 

It is difficult to estimate what the sSbuner population of the town 
rises to as the number of temporary visitors varies from year to year. 
Trade depressions, military requirements and political conditions have 
from time to time checked the flow of summer visitors. On the other 
hand the presence of troops in cantonments and the visits of His 
Excellency the Governor and of the Bengal Government bring many 
other visitors. In war time, Darjeeling experiences somewhat of a 
boom in visitor traffic and it has been estimated that in peak years 
the summer population of the town exceeds 50,000. 

The population of Eurseong town has varied as follows: — 


Year, 



Population* 

Inoroase< 
Per cent. 

1881 

• • 

0 0 

4»033 

m 9 

1891 

• • 

• • 

. . 3,622 

9 • 

1901 


• • 

. . 4,469 

27 

1911 



. . 6,674 

25 

1921 

• ♦ 

• * 

6,445 

16 

1931 

• • 

9 9 

7,451 

16 

mi 


9 • 

. . 8,497 

14 


There are special school areas in the neighbourhood of Eurseong town 
with a population of about 1,500 persons. The total population of 
both urban and the special areas connected therewith would be over 
9,800 persons. 

The town has an area of 1*5 square miles and a density of 5,665 
persons per square mile. Its population is 14 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the Subdivision. 

Ealimpong was described as a village with over 1,000 inhabitants 
in the Gazetteer of 1907. Changes since then have been as follows: — 


Year. 


Population. 

Increase. 

Per oent. 

1911 

• • 

V. 7,880 


1931 

• # 

8,776 

a 

11 (for two decades)* 

1941 


11,961 

36 


The Ealimpong urban area consists of the bazar with a population of 
5,242 and special areas nearby (St. Andrews Homes, Mission and the 
Development area). The total population represents 15 per cent, of 
the population of the Subdivision. The area is 3-6 square miles 
giving a density of 3,323 persons per square mile. Ealimpong is 
important; as the terminus of one of the pack mule routes from Tibet 
tpfeliidilft... 
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The most reaiarkfthlg urban expansion has taken place at Siliguri 
which. described in the 1907 edition of this Gazetteer as a swampy 
malarious village close to the foot of the hills with a population of 
"784. In 1941 it had a population of 10,487 which shows a 73 per cent, 
increase over the figure (6,067^ for 1931. With an area of 3-6 square 
miles, it has a population density of 2,913 persons per square mile. 
An indication of rapid expansion is found in a remarkable disparity 
between the numbers of males (7,121) and of females (3,366). This 
expansion has taken place in spite of unhealthy and insanitary condi- 
tions and has no doubt been due to Siliguri’s increasing importance 
as a focus of communications. The town’s population is just under 
12 per cent, of the population of the Subdivision. 

The total of urban and special area populations in the District 
is just over 60,000, i.e., about 16 per cent, of the population of the 
District. An attempt has been made to ascertain the population of 
certain other areas which are not purely rural. Such areas may be 
described as semi-urban and include bazars and settlements on the 
railway lines of the District (including the railway workshop area of 
Tindharia) and various other bazars and hats such as the Bambi, 
Algarah, Pedong, Labha and Tista bazars in the Kalimpong 
Subdivision and Simana, Sukhiapokri, Badamtam, Bijanbari and 
Pulbazar in the Sadar Subdivision. It has only been possible to make 
a rough classification but the total population of such areas is 12,707. 

Bural areas fall into two main categories, first, what may be 
described as plantation areas, i.e., areas which have been exploited by 
large capitalist or departmental agencies and, secondly, those worked 
by the small cultivator controlled by the Bevenue Administration or 
the Terai jotedar. 

The plantation areas are the reserved forests of Government, the 
Government Cinchona plantations and tea gardens. The population 
on Government Cinchona plantations in the District is 13,507 and the 
density is, as might be expected, not high. Still lower is the density 
on Government Forests which have a population of 10,014. On the 
other hand areas leased for tea hold a population of 1,46,508 persons 
or about 39 per cent, of the population of the whole District. As 
1,67,680 acres of land (258*75 square miles) were leased out for tea, 
the density of population in tea areas is over 560 persons per square 
mile, appreciably higher than the density rate for the District. 

*Of the areas worked by the small cultivator, by far the largest part 
is Government Bhas Mahal land: the only appreciable area not 
described as Bhas Mahal is the Bunui Estate in the Sadar Subdivi- 
sion. But the Terai Bhas Mahal has little resemblance to other 
TTbaa Mahals in the District because Government does not there deal 
direct with cultivators but only with middlemen. The population ot 
tibe Terai Bhas Mahals has not therefore been classed with that of 
other Bhas Mahals but with the rural population of areas outside the 
Bhas Mahals. The population of this rural area totals 57,47f. The 
areas of the Terai Government Estate and Burmi Estate, total ' 
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«quar 0 milea ao ttat tlie deiisity sof population in the above area 
amounts to about 289 persons ""per square mile, ^^n the Government 
Estates oS. the District other than the'^ Terai Government Estate, 74,893 
persons reside. As the area of these estates is 228 square mileil> they ' 
have a density of population of 326 persons per square mile. 

A study of the racial composition of the population of the District 
is interesting because of the number of races and tribes found and is 
of significance for those who wish to understand its history and 
forecast its future. In early times the Terai was sparsely populated 
by aboriginal Koches and Meches and the hills by aboriginal 
Lepchas. All had animisti(^ religions and practised primitive" methods 
of agriculture. Exploitation followed which radically altered the racial 
composition of the population as well as increasing it enormously. 
First some Mussalman conversion of Koches in the Terai probably \ 
occurred and an increase of Tibetan (including Bhutanese) influence \ 
from the north which began a process of domination over the Lepchas. 
Warfare between the Nepalis and Tibetans and Chinese resulted in 
further regression of the aboriginals and placed the STepalis in a 
position to exploit when the British intervened politically. British 
exploitation was mainly in the development of tea, engineering, trade 
and education and did not result in any appreciable permanent British 
population. It brought in its train two large immigrations : in the 
hills, of Nepalis who were more useful as labourers on tea gardens 
and more efficient and thrifty as cultivators than the aboriginal 
Lepchas: in the Terai, of tribes from Chota Nagpur. As a , conse- 
quence Lepcha and Tibetan influence in the hills declined. 

Development of communications and trade brought a further 
exploitation by Marwari, Behari and Bengali traders and professional 
men. Economically these completely dominate the Nepali in spite of 
his strong numerical position. But in numbers they are comparatively 
few and many of those who do reside here have not made their perma- 
nent residence in the District. 

The result is a very mixed population of Nepalis, Lepchas, Bhutias, 
Tibetans, Bengalis, Marwaris and Beharis in the hills and of Bengalis, 
Muslims, Marwaris, Beharis, Bajbanshis, Santals, Oraons and Mundas 
in the plains with a sprinkling of British, Anglo-Indians, Chinese, 
tJriyas and Punjabis. Immigration has been considerable and still 
continues, much of the population being temporary or only semi- 
permanent. ^ 

It can readily be understood that many languages and dialects are 
Lancuaiit ^^^rrent. The great majority of the inhabitants in the 
hills speak Nepali and, of those in the Terai, Bengali 
or Hindi. Nepali is a form of Hindi. There are however in ,,|tddi- 
tion dialects of various Nepal tribes which are still in use in the 
District: among these are the Gurung, Limbu, Khambu, Sunawar, 
Yakha, Mangari and Murmi dialects. It appears however that the 
use of Nepali is spreading and the people of this District rely more 
wd more upon it for use outside the 
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The census of 193 iL classified the 3,19^635 persons then enumerated 
in the District as hai^ng a mother-tongue as fellows: — 


Bengali . . , . , ' • . 37,444 

Hindi 4 . . .4 22,595 

Urdu .. .. .. 2,448 

Bhutia and Tibetan « • « • 11,701 

Ourung . . • . 4 4 2,029 

Linibu . « . . 4 4 14,700 

Mangari .. .. .. 10,445 

Mnrmi . . . . . . ' 32,319 

Nepali .4 . . . . 92,970 

Newari . . . . . . 6,956 


Other Bengal languages . . 
Assam laxiguages 
Khewari (Behar) 

Mundari 

Santali 

Oraon 

Burma languages 
Languages of other parts of India 
Languages of other parts of Asia 
Languages of Europe 


55,793 

823 

11,570 

5,649 

4,771 

11,742 

46 


1,800 

429 (Ohinose 399) 
2,174 (English 2,050) 


Lepchas have a language of their own called by them Rong-ring: 
it has been pronounced by General Mainwaring to be the oldest in 
the world. Tibetan is spoken by the Bhutias domiciled in the District. 
Other immigrants have brought with them their own languages, for 
instance Marwaris, Panjabis, Santals, Oraons and Mundas. The 
primitive race of Dliimal aborigines who lived in the Terai seem to 
have disappeared from census records. They were a primitive sept 
of Koches with a language of their own who, in the 1931 and previous 
censuses, were recorded as numbering u few hundreds only. 

Accurate elassifieution by religion or religious practice is not easy 
to accomplish. No difficulty is presented in dealing 
* with M^\slim8 or Christians. Uncertainty enters when 
it has to be decided which tribes or groups ought to be classed as 
Hindus, Buddhists or Animists. The terms Animist and 
^ ‘Animism’^ are conveniently applied to the religious beliefs and 
practices of backw^ard communities among which no intensive anthropo- 
logical study has been conducted. Anthropologists now do not hold 
that tribal religions throughout the world are based on an assumption 
that %11 natural objects possess spiritual counterparts (often of an 
anthropomorphic form) which must be placated. This was the former 
theory associated with the term ‘‘Animism”. 

Religious practices are now considered to be based on a belief in 
a neutral^ superphysical power neither well nor ill-disposed towards 
mankind. This new theory has been called the “Mana” concept. 
Analysis of backward religions has usually shown that magical 
practices are designed to harness the neutral superphysical powej^lor 
the good of mankind and so to avoid the dangerous consequences of 
uncontrolled power. This often demands a belief in ancestral spirits^ 
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which are in process of being re-absorbed into the reservoir of super- 
physical power from which they came and also in the effectiveness bf 
charms, amulets, fetishes and various phenomena which for one 
reason or another^ are deemed to be heavily charged with the super- 
physical power and therefore of use in magical ritual. As no scientific 
anthropological studies are known to have been carried out in the 
Darjeeling District, it is not possible to write very accurately on the 
tribal religions. For want of a better term, the words “Ai^i^ist*^ and 
^ 'Animism^ ^ are therefore used in the following paragraphs with the 
caveat that the religious premises which underlie the practices of 
sacrifice and ceremonial are not known. The area, with its strange 
mixture of beliefs and practices, should prove an interesting field for 
anthropological research. 

In addition to the lack of knowledge, there is a vagueness 
and casual adaptability about the practice of many hillmen 
which confuses the task of classifying. And in the Terai there has 
been a large immigration of animistic tribes from Chota Nagpur whose 
adoption of Hindu practices is slight. About the Rajbanshis wdio are 
predominant in the Terai and are the remnants of the aboriginal race 
of Koebes, it may be said that they have become llinduised. Their 
language is Bengali and they have no separate dialect. But that their 
adhesion to Hinduism is comparatively recent is shown by their own 
customs in regard to burial, food and marriage as well as by the 
existence, up to recent times, of the Dliimals who ‘'may be defined as 
a non-Hinduised Koch or llajbanshi among and beside them’\ There 
is more uncertainty however about others (dassed as Scheduled Castes 
and particularly about those who immigrated from the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. With the above the difficulty is to decide whether the 
individual or tribes can be termed Hindu or ought to be described as 
Aniinist. With Nepalis the dilemma is between the terms Hindu and 
Buddhist. With the Lepcha it is between the terms Animist and 
Buddhist for these people, formerly animists, have adopted many 
Buddhistic beliefs and practices. 

The indefiniteness which seems to pervade the religious practices 
in the District can perhaps best be appreciated by perusal of the 
following quotations from the edition of the District Gazetteer 
published in 1907 : — 

‘‘Broadly speaking, the Hinduism professed in the District is 
nothing more than a thin veneer over animistic beliefs. Beneath 
this veneer the real popular religion can be seen in the worship 
paid to a host of spiritual beings whose attributes are ill-defined, 
but whose chief power is to cause evil to their votaries. The 
religion prevalent is in fact demonolatry, of which exorcism and 
bloody sacrifices are the most prominent feature. Throughout 
^e*^ hills there are signs of the prevailing fear of demons, such 
as ‘^the little offering in the middle of the path to bar the progress 
of an evil spirit or the living sacrifice being offered So propitiate 
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aHotlxer^ or tie flattering rice image of a demon supposed to be 
causing sickness or tie burning of a rag before tbe door, over 
whicb the friends step when they return from burying a relative, 
to prevent any accompanying spirits from entering with them,’’ 

‘^In the Terai [the same fear and worship of evil spirits prevails- 
The Rajbanshi, whose greatest enemy is the deadly Terai fever, 
has three chief deities whom he appeases by offerings of goats, 
ducks/ etc., viz., Kali Thakurani, ‘the mother of sickness’; the 
(Jram Devata, ‘the goddess who prowls round village sites to 
cause illness among childi'en’ ; and Bishhaari Thakurani, ‘the 
source of all pains’ — a trinity which 'would scarcely be selected 
by a baps^ and contented race. Should drought last long, the 
Rajbanshi women make two images of mud or cowdung, which are 
supposed to represent a god called Hudiim Deo. This they 
carry away into the fields at night and dance and sing round the 
images in the belief that this will cause rain to fall. The house- 
hold god is represented by a round lump of clay made smooth by 
smearing it with cowdung. This is set up before a bamboo and 
offerings are made to it of rice, which is afterwards eaten by the 
worshippers. If this duty is neglected, disease or some other 
calamity is sure to vieit the family.” 

“The form of Buddhism prevalent is not of a much higher type. 
The craving for protection against malignant gods and demons 
causes the people to pin their faith on charms and amulets and 
to erect tall prayer-flags, with strings of flaglets, which flutter 
from house-tops, bridges, passes and other places believed to be 
infested by evil spirits. Prayers hang upon the people’s lips. 
The prayers are chiefly directed to the devils, imploring them for 
freedom or release from their inflictions, or they are plain naive 
requests for aid towards obtaining the good things of this life, 
the loaves and the fishes. At ail spare times, flay and night, the 
people ply their prayer-wheels, tell their beads and mutter 
the mystic six syllables — Om mani padme Huvvl Om! the jewel 
in the lotus, Hum ! ‘the sentence which gains them their great 
goal, the glorious heaven of eternal bliss’. This demonolatry has 
been aptly described by the late Doctor Graham in his book ‘On 
the Threshold of Three Closed Lands’. ‘To the Aboriginal 
Lepcha’ he says, ‘the rites of religion are chiefly valuable in 
averting the anger or malice of an evil spirit and all sickness is 
caused by such possession. The Bongting or sacrificial priest is the 
cunning expert who indicates the offended demon and prescribes 
the proper sacrifice of cow or pig or goat or fowl needed to appease 
him. As a perpetual offering to ward off danger, each household 
keeps in one corner a little basket, containing rice and a small 
silver coin’,” 

“On the whole, Hinduism seems to be spreading at iihe expense 
of Buddhism. Cut off from his home, the Buddhist Nepali soon 
adopts the religious beliefs of his neighbours and^ in the absence 
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of a Buddkist priest is fain to accept the ministrations of Brahmans 
and to enrol himself, nominally at least, in the ranks of Hinduism. 
This is all the easier owing to the fact that the popular religion 
both of the Hindus and the Buddhists is based on demonolatry and 
that there is no deep cleavage between the two sects. Even the 
Brahman joins the other peasants, both Hindus and Buddhists, in 
making regular contributions to the Buddhist monasteries in order 
that the Lamas may protect his crops from hail. How narrow a 
dividing line there is between the forms of the two religions in 
the hills may be seen from the practice of the Limbus. The 
phlegmatic and utilitarian habit of mind which is characteristic 
of the Mongolian races comes out conspicuously in the nonchalant 
attitude of the Limbus towards religion. Where their 
surroundings are Hindu, they describe themselves as Saivas and 
profess to worship, though with sparing and infrequent observance, 
the deities most favoured by the lax Hinduism of Nepal. In a 
Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still more easy 
to bear: the Limbu has only to mutter the pious formula, Om 
mani padms Hum, and to pay respect and moderate tribute to the 
Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average Buddhist. Beneath 
this veneer of conformity with whatever faith happens to have 
gained local acceptation, the vague shapes of their original 
Pantheon have survived.” 

Some changes of course Jiave taken place since 1907 but no 
investigation seems to have been attempted which would justify 
defining with precision what are now the dividing lines between 
religious practice. Tlie Mongolian tribes of the hills still retain 
animistic practices which are only gradually giving way io the spread 
of education and the powerful influence of Hinduism. Itais for instance 
go to Hindu temples and have Brahman priests : but they have their 
taboos, viz., some will not eat goats’ meat, others, the flesh of some 
other animal. The a(*c*eptance of the Brahman as a priest is very 
common : he tells the hillman of the Hindu fasts and festivals, performs 
the naming ceremony of new born children, reads horoscopt',8, helps 
in selection of brides and in marriages and takes some part in their 
death ceremonies. The veneration of cows is accepted by practically 
all Nepali tribes except Taman gs. 

Marriage ceremonial is very simple and in most cases living 
together as husband and wife is sufficient. Tribal cmstoms however 
still persist in the death ceremonies which are rather elaborate. * 

The religious ceremonial of Brahmans and Chetris of the District 
is much more lax than in Nepal or the plains and the ritual followed 
much simpler and more perfinudory. The lower castes, such as the 
Kamis or the Damais, however, are fond of elaborate ritual in marriage 
and funeral ceremonies and their own priests officiate with all the 
rigidity prescribed by the Hindu ghastras. These lower castes are 
looked down upon by the higher and intermarriage is not permitted: 
but they are allowed to eat at the same table and thel’e is nothing like 
untouchability in their inferipr position. 
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It is a common practice in the District to vow worship to some 
favourite god such as Satya Narayan, Mahakal or some tribal god such 
as Budhini. This practice is called* Bhakal. The vow is made d^^i^ig 
illness or difficulty and when the trouble has passed the worship is 
invariably performed either with or without the sacrifice of some 
animal or bird. 

Certain forms of Hinduism are followed by Sadhus or mendicants of 
the Das Nam sects which are prohibited in Nepal because they are 
Anti-Vedic. This prohibition also applies to the Arya Samaj which 
is professed by a few followers in the Darjeeling District. 

Such analysis of population figures by religions as Las been found 
possible will be found later in this chapter. 

Before the subject of religious classification is left, it may be 
pointed out that recent attempts by Government in the censuses of 
1931 and 1941 to classify have done little to clear up obscurities and 
indeed seem to have added others. These additional uncertainties 
have arisen (1) from the introduction of a class “Tribes’’ and changes 
in definition after it had been introduced, (2) from a sub- 
classification of Hindus and (3) from the classification of a large part 
of the population under “Others”. These points will be understood 
from a comparison of the following tables from the census reports for 
1931 and 1941 : — 


Hindus — 

Provincial 
Table II, 
1931. 

Provincial 
Table 11 & 
Imperial 
Table XUI, 
1941. 

Scheduled Castes 

Castes not returned 

Others 


28,922 

17,718 

1,31,856 

Total Hindus 

. . 2,36,913 

1,78,496 

Jains • • 

Sikhs 

Muslims 

8,391 

54 

54 

9,125 

Christians — 

Indian Chr&tiaQS 

Anglo-Ifeuhaii • • 

Other Chridtisns 


2,599 

1,109 

984 

Total Christians 

8^80 

4,692 

Farsees • , , . ... 

Buddhists 

Jews 

Tribes . . 

Others 

58,943 

mm mm 

6,963 

145 

28 

42,575 

42 

1,41.301 

2 

Total 

. . 3,10,635 

3,76,369 


JVo««.—Table II onJy differs from Table Xm of the 1941 oeniBus in that ita shows the 
1409 Anglo-lz^an Ohristians, the 984 Other OhristianB, the 28 Parsees, the 
4^575 the 42 Jewfi and the 2 Oth^ under one bead Othere 44»740* 
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Comparison between the 1931 and the 1941 figures is more or less 

ineffective because of the great divergence between the figures for 

Tribes and for Hindus. It has also not been explained why the number 

of Buddhists has altered so much. 

/ 

An entirely new xnetliod of classification lias been adopted bere, 
aimed first of all at showing bow many billinen there are of Nepali or 
of other origins. Some of these may be Buddhist and some Hindus. 
But the primary classification is based on racial origin and not on 
religion. This has the advantage that racial origin is perfectly clearly 
known and individuals have recorded this with tlie minimum of 
ambiguity. The second point in the classification below is that 
Scheduled Castes, in the 1941 census classified partly under Hindus 
(Scheduled Castes) and partly under Tribes, are all brought together 
under one head. The whole of those under Tribes are thus re-alloj:ted 
either to Hillmen (Nepalis or other Hillmen) or to Scheduled Castes 
and the classification refrains from stating whether Scheduled Castes 
are Hindus or not. 

There is then left a category of Plains Hindus which was devised 
to include only those who were not Scheduled Castes. But some of 
those included under Plains Hindus are members of Scheduled Castes 
who have not so described themselves. This was due in some measure 
to propaganda the effect of which was to cause an appreciable number 
of Bajbansbis to omit to record themselves as such. They thus got 
recorded as Hindus and as they speak Bengali it is most likely that 
they were classified under the heading Bengalis. A certain number of 
Scheduled Castes of Chota Nagpur were also probably recorded as 
Hindi-si)eaking Hindus (Beharis). Although, therefore, the 
classification here adopted is more useful than former ones in that it 
separates and classifies figures of the politically important hillman 
population accurately, it does not achieve so high an accuracy with its 
presentation of the population figures of the important political unit 
of the Scheduled Castes. 

The details of the population of the District are summarised in the 
statement below which gives the main classifications for the whole 
District and for each of the Subdivisions: — 


Population of the Subdivisions of the Darjeeling District according to 

race, tribe, and caste. 


Muslims .. '« 

Scheduled Castes 

Plains Hindus (Other. 

than Scheduled Oasteiji. 
l^Cepaljs . . , ' 

Other Hillman 
Indian Christiails' 

Hritish 

Anglo«In<h%a, 

Europeans 

. Adali^ * 

• 

Total K 


Sadaar. I^alimpong. Siliguh. 


X182 

1,32.7^’ 

' 7.010 

72 

V ' *U 

. >126 
■"145 
. *83 


3.50 

062 

2,008 

isfiM 
1,549 
94 
< 179 
193 . 
69,. 


3^ 

1,095 

2,607 

, ,^205 

^ 186 
mo 
' 8 
2U 




6,924 

47,611 

29,644 

6,672 
73 
369 
45 
16 
9 
56 


District 
Total. « 

8,728 

60,750 

39,276 

2,64,608 

20,083 

730 

884 

935 

328 

588 


U7*538 79,031 90,209 BplOfilO 
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For the district the percentages of populations 6f various races and 


groups are as follows : — 

• 


Per cent. 

Muslims 


• • 

2 9 

Scheduled Castes 


« • 

13 5 

PlainB Hindus 


• • 

. . 10-4 

Nepalis 


• • 

67-6 

Other HiUmen 


•• 

5*3 

Others . * 

-• 

•• 

• . *9 



Total 

. . 100 0 


A more significant set of percentages will be obtained by separating 
the Siliguri or plains part of the District from the other three or hill 
Subdivisions. These separate percentages are shown below: — 




Three HiU 

Siliguri or 



Subdivi- 

Terai Sub- 



sions. 

division. 



Pep cent. 

Per cent. 

Muslims 

. . 

•6 

7*7 

Scheduled Castes 

. . 

11 

52-7 

Plains Hindus 

• 9 9 • 

3-4 

32 -9 

Nepalis . . 

a a « • 

86 -8 

6 2 





Other HiUmen 

• • 9 • 

7-0 

0-0 

Others * . 

9 9 0 0 

1-0 

0-6 


Total 

09-9 

100 0 


The preponderance of Nepalis in ' Hill S;Ubdivisions over the 
other Mllmen is very noticeable and the f»at that in thw area the two 
combined are nearly 94 per cent, of Whole pq|)hh(idaoaL is oonooaled 
in the 1941 census niethb^ oF' presenting the' xedative importance /of 
communities. It is int^hstin^ to dom^arh pefoeniai^ wifh those foi^ 
the Sikkim State. Ne^^li pop^^ion !|n' Sikkim is 17, per cent, 

of the total population: thejre.also li^^pc^reol^iliiiWtion has been over- 
whelming, in spitfjpf attemphf’ii) i^rotecii‘ftg|i aiaintain, in cerlsdn^areaiii, 
the indic^nous populations the .^iuaNo&plioaat of HepaUs. 
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As stated elsewhere, such an administrative policy has been in 
operation in the Kalimpong Subdivision of the Darjeeling District and 
does not appear to have achieved any very positive success. 

> 

In the hill area Muslims and Plains Hindus are few and mainly 
found in the towns with a relatively small number in semi-urban areas. 
A few Bengali Hindus, Beharis and Marwaris are scattered in tea and 
rural areas in the hills. More than half of the Scheduled Caste 
population of hill areas are menials employed in urban areas. 
Practically all the rest are aboriginal immigrants on tea gardens at the 
base of the hills. Other Hillmen are very meagrely represented in the 
Kurseong Subdivision and this must be due to the position of this 
Subdivision — close to Nepal and cut off from Sikkim and Bhutan. 

In the Siliguri Subdivision on the other hand, while the percentage 
of Nepalis is 6*2 per cent, as against nearly 87 per cent, in the hills, 
the percentage of Scheduled Castes and Plains Hindus is 85*5 per cent. 
There is also an appreciable Muslim rural population in addition to a 
strongish Muslim element in the town of Siliguri. 

Statement A at the end of the chapter shows the distribution of 
races and communities in the semi-urban areas of the District. Nepalis 
are remarkably numerous (83 per cent.) in these areas. The 1,221 
Plains Hindus are mostly Marwari and Behari merchants with a 
sprinkling of Bengalis. 

Distribution of races in tea areas is shown in Statement B at the 
end of the chapter. It shows that Nepalis predominate heavily being 
78 per cent, of the District tea area population and 96 per cent, of the 
tea population in the hill Subdivisions, In the Terai they are only 7 
per cent, of the tea area population while Scheduled Castes and Plains 
Hindus make up 91 per cent. 

Corresponding figures for Government Cinchona areas and 
Government Reserved Forests are given in Statements C and D at the 
end of this chapter. In these plantation areas percentages of Nepalis 
are high (93 per cent, in Cinchona and 86 per cent, in Forest) and 
there is a not insignificant number of Other Hillmen (7 per cent, and 
over 8 per cent.). 

Hill Khas Mahal population is shown in Statement E at the end 
of this chapter. Here Nepalis form nearly 84 per cent, of \he 
population of Khas Mahals and Oth«r Hillmen nearly 16 per cent. 

More detailed information of the numbers of the various races and 
tribes found in the District has been compiled. Although tribal 
distinctions and dia;lects may not he as strong as in Nepal and Chota 
Nagpur and although they may not have great political significance^ 
they are still very important in the social life of ^the individual and are 
of interest historically. For these reascns detailed figures are 
presented and discussed somewhat fully. 
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Details of the race^ caste and tribes of the population of the Darjeeling 

District, 

Muslims ,, . . . . 8,728 


Sejwduled Castes 




60,760 

' Menials 



2,699 


Kajbanshis 



17,991 


Others 



2,945 


Santals (Tribes) 



4,045 


M<)chos (Tribes) 



275 


Oraons (Tribes) 



12,438 


Mundes (Tribes) 



4,998 


Christians (Tribes) 



3,031 


Others (Tribes) 



2,338 


Plains Hindus (Other than Scheduled Castes) 


39,276 

Bongalis 

. . 

. . 

13,830 


Marwaris 

, . 


2,416 


Punjabis 

. . 

. . 

320 


Tfindi-apoaking 

. . 

. . 

21,996 


Others 



714 


Nepali^ 

. . 



2,64,608 

liai 

. . 

. . 

56,794 


Sherpa 

. . 

. . 

6,929 


C’hottri 

. . 

. . 

25,941 


Sanyasi 

. . 

. . 

1,335 


Brahman 

. . 

. • 

8,999 


Bhujol 

. • 

. . 

5,816 


Yogi 

. . 


454 


Others 

. . 


472 


Caste unstated 

. . 

• . 

4,304 


Christians 

. • 

. . 

2,392 


Mangar (Tribes) 

. . 

. • 

17,262 


Newar (Tribes) . . 

. . 


12,242 


Taman g (Tribes) 

. . 


43,114 


Damai (Tribes) 

. . 


8,162 


(Jurung (Tribes) 



15,455 


liinibu (Tribes) 

. . 

. . 

17,803 


Kami (Tribes) . . 

. . 


16,272 


Sunawar (Tribes) 

. . 

. * 

4,822 


Yakha (Tribes) 

. . 

. . 

824 


Sarki (Tribes) . . 

. . 

. • 

2,778 


Gharti (Tribes) 

. . 

. . 

496 


Others (Tribes) 


. • 

1,942 


Other Hilhnen 

. . 



20,083 

Bhutia & Tibetan 

, , 


7,271 


Ix)pcha Buddhist 

. . 


9,911 


Blnitia Christian 

. . 

. , 

341 


Lepoha Christian 

Others 

. • 

« . 

2,569 




1 


Indian Christian . . 

, , 



730 

British 

. • 

• , 


884 

Anglo-Indians 

. . 

. . 


936 

Europeans 




228 

Asiatics , , 

■ n 



588 


Total 

•• 


3,76,810 

Note , — 





Total of Schediiled Castes olassed tribes 


27,115 

Do. not so classed 

« « « 

• . 

. . 

23,635 

Total of Nepalis classed as tribes 

• • 


1,41,172 

Do. not so olassed 


• • 

• • 

1,13,436 
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The clasBificationB of the foregoing statement may require some 
explanation before the figures can be correctly appreciated. 

Any caste or race named in a certain list prepared by the census 
authorities is classed as a tribe. Certain of these castes iso classed 
are Scheduled Castes and are shown in the statement under the heading 
of Scheduled Castes. Those of the Scheduled Castes who did not 
disclose themselves as of castes classed as tribes have been placed under 
three categories, viz., (1) menials, (2) Rajbanshis and (3) Others* 
Menials are mainly sweepers, dhobis and mochis. The group Hindi- 
speaking Plains Hindus is mainly composed of Beharis. The heading 
Panjabis includes Sikhs and Jains and “Others’^ includes Oriyas, 
Assamese and Madrasis. 

Under Nepalis certain castes whose names are included in the 
census list of Tribes have been marked accordingly. All ‘‘Other 
Hillmen” were classed as Tribes in the census. Indian Christians are^ 
those Christians who have not been classed as Scheduled Caste, Nepali, 1 
Bhuiia or Lepcha Christians or who are not British, Anglo-Indian or 
European. They include Goanese Christians. 

The class British includes those of British, Scotch, Irish, American, 
Canadian or Australian nationality. European includes those who 
described themselves as Jews but happened also to be of European 
origin. Asiatics inchide Chinese, Armenians and Parsis. 

The number of ^fusI^ms in the District is 8,728. In 1872 there 
were just over 6,000 Muslims and recently numbers have been steady 
with 8,516 in 1921 and 8,391 in 1931. Most Muslims (75 per cent.) 
are found in the Terai where changes in numbers have been as 
follows : — 


1872 . . 





6,221 

1881 





6,659 

1891 



, , 


7,863 

1921 .. 





6,889 

1931 





6,771 

19il . , 




. . 

6,924 


Very few Muslims are found in the tea areas of the Terai and they 
were most numerous in the rural arenas of the Phansidew^a lhana (2,520), 
Siliguri thana (1,227) and Kharibari thana (905). Elsewhere in the 
District they are found mainly in urban areas, viz.: — 

Uarjoc^ling . . , . . , 1,041 

Kuraoong . . . . , , 246 

Kaliinpong . . . . , . 332 

Siligiiri . , . . . . 1,961 

Those falling within the category of Menials Tinder Scheduled 
Castes are found mainly in the towns as will be seen by the following 
table : — 


Darjeeling 

Kiirseong 

KtUimpong 

Siliguri 


924 

318 

218 

523 


1,983 


l’r*&ttically no menials are found in rural areas other than tea 
gardens. 
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The Rajhanshis have been described as the predominant race in the 
Terai and the survivors of an aboriginal race, the Koches, who 
formerly possessed a powerful kingdom at the foot of the hills. There 
are two views as to their origin. The first is that they are descended 
from a Dravidian stock occupying the valley of the Ganges at the time 
of the Aryan advance into Bengal and that, driven forward by this 
advance into the Terai, they were brought into relations with the 
Mongoloid races of the Lower Himalayas. They have been described 
as ‘‘the most conspicuously Dravidian race in Bengal: their men are 
tall and robust, and neither in feature nor dress strikingly Tamulian. 
But at a market or village gathering thronged by their women one 
could imagine oneself transported to Kanara or Tamil land. The 
Rajbanshi women, whose cast of feature is singularly homely and 
rough-hewn, leave the head uncovered and wear a dress in which blue 
or purple predominates, reaching only to the knee and bound over the 
bosom, leaving both shoulders bare in a fashion not seen among other 
people in Bengal : while the ornaments of the head and limbs recall 
those worn in southern India.’’ The other view of their origin is that 
they are a Mongoloid race that entered Bengal from the East by way 
of the Brahmaputra valley. Certainly the true Koches seem to be a 
Mongoloid race as those known as Rajhanshis in Jalpaiguri, Cooch 
Behar and Goalpara are either pure Koches who, though dark, have 
a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, or a mixed breed in which the 
Mongoloid element predominates. 

The Rajhanshis became Hinduised by contact with Hindus in the 
plains and discarded the name of Koch for the magniloquent title of 
Rajbanshi or scion of kings. The Rajhanshis speak Bengali and have 
no separate dialect or patois. 


History of the numerical strength of the Rajbanshi population is 
somewhat confused. The following table shows the figures recorded 
for Rajhanshis, Koches and Dhimals: — 



1872. 

1881. 

1891. 1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1941. 

KajbanAhl . . 

23,124 

. , 

29,460 

28,944 

23,191 

26,969 

17,991 

Kooh 

« . 

3. ,801 

• • • * 

. . 

. • 

122 

. . 

Bhimal 

873 


631 

444 

. • 

375 

, , 


The 1941 census seems to have lost trace of the Dhimals and Koches 
are apparently no longer recorded as such. 

The serious decline in the recorded Rajbanshi population which is 
noticed in 1941 is almost certainly due to faulty declaration on the 
census slips. There was, at the time of enumeration, propaganda 
aimed at getting Scheduled Castes recorded as Hindus and this was no 
doubt rendered more effective by a readiness to claim higher status. 
Those Rajhanshis who recorded themselves as Hindus would be classed 
as Bengalis. How many did this is a matter of speculation but it 
seems unlikely that the number of Rajhanshis would decrease between 
1031 and 1941 : an increase rather might be expected. It may therefore 
be surmised that 9,000 at least were so recorded as Hindus and clAsed 
as Bengalis* 
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Practically the entire population recorded as Rajbanshis .was 
resident in the Siliguri Subdivision (17,788 out of 17,991 in the 
District). Only 140 were recorded as residents of the Siliguri town 
and none in the tea garden areas of this than a. It is not known how 
far these records are vitiated by misstatement. In the Siliguri thana 
5,416 were recorded in rural areas (32 i)er cent, of the population of 
those areas). Practically hll the 8,158 Rajbanshis recorded as living 
in the Kharibari thana were found in rural areas outside tea gardens 
where they made up 46 per cent, of the population. Similarly in the 
Phansidewa thana tliere were practically no Rajbanshis recorded in 
tea areas and 4,038 in non-tea rural areas (27 per cent, of the 
population of those areas). Rajbanshis recorded formed about 20 per 
cent, of the rural population and 36 per cent, of the non-tea garden 
rural population. The full Rajbanshi population would of course give 
higher percentages. ■ 

A tribe called the Meches has been described as aboriginal. Th^y 
were reported to be comparatively immune to the Terai fevers an^, 
with the Dhimals and Koches, to have lived in the malarious and 
marshy jungles of the Terai in which they burnt clearings and raised 
scanty crops of rice and cotton by methods of ‘^nomadic husbandry’’. 
This probably means the method of jhuming by which a portion of 
the forest is burnt down and cultivated for a year or two and then 
abandoned. Population figures recorded do not however indicate that 
Meches were ever at all numerous in this District although in the 
neighbouring District of Jalpaiguri 'their recorded population exceeded 
10,000. For the Darjeeling District the following figures are 
available : — 

1872. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Meches . . 893 . . 207 342 201 . . 379 275 

Practically all the Medics recorded in the District (273) were found 
in the Siliguri Subdivision. As far as can be ascertained the religion 
of Meches is animistic and it is doubtful if they should be classed as 
Hindus. 

There are 4,045 Santah in the District, practically all (3,956) 
residing in the Siliguri Subdivision. This well known tribe has its 
original home in the Santal Parganas in Bihar but numbers have 
emigrated to many parts of Bengal where they have been especially 
successful in clearing jungle and bringing waste and forest lands under 
cultivation. They were used for the purpose of opening out land in 
the Terai for tea. In 1891, 999 persons were recorded as speaking 
San tali as their mother-tongue and in the 1911 census this figure rose 
to 3,537 and in 1931 to 4,771. Population figures recorded for SantaJs 
are as follows: — 

1901, 1011. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Santiils . . 1,869 2,246 3,607 4,299 4,046 

It is possible to suspect that the decline shown for 1941 is due to 
misbtatements and that there has been a slight increase rather than ar 
decline. 
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About 2,900 of the Santals in the Siliguri Subdivision lived in non- 
tea garden areas and only about 1,000 witbin tea gardens. It may be 
presumed that all were recruited for tea garden work most of whom 
are still employed as labourers: it is possible that they actually live 
on land which has not been leased for tea but has been acquired by 
the management of tea gardens for occupation by their labourers. 

If it were necessary to decide if Santals are to be classed as Hindus 
or not, tbe answer would probably be tliat tlioy sbould be so classed, 
AlthoUjgb they have many practices contrary to strict Hinduism and 
eat muteh that is entirely prohibited, they follow forms of worship 
similar to those of Hindus and would probably declare themselves to 
be Hindus if questioned. 

The Oraons and the Mundas immigrated into the District from the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and like the Santals were recruited for the 
purpose of opening out land for tea cultivation. They are animists 
in origin but now it would be difficult to say that they should not be 
classed as Hindus. Census figures show the following to be the 
numbers of Oraons in the district: — 

1872. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Oraons .. 1,648 .. 4,632 8,042 7,543 10,952 12,412 12,433 

The figure for 1941 does not include Oraon Christians who number 
about 2,000. In 1891 1,968 persons were recorded as speaking Oraon 
as their mother-tongue: in 1911 this figure was 7,7^56 and in 19'U 
11,742. 

There are no Oraons in the Sadar Subdivision and just over 100 in 
Kurseong and about 250 in Kalimpong where they are coolies on tea 
gardens at tbe foot of the hills. Practically all the Oraons of the 
District are found in the rural areas of the Siliguri Subdivision : they 
totalled over 13 per cent, of the population of the Subdivision. 
Distribution was as follovv^s : — 




Siliguri 

Thana. 

Kharibari Phansidewa 

Thana. Thana. 

Tea Areas 


2,366 

803 

1,978 

Other Areas 

.. 

3,731 

999 

2,137 

Census figures give 
the District: — 

the following as the population of Mundas 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 1941. 

• 

Mundas . . 255 

3,980 

3,365 

6,322 

6,062 4,993 


Tbe figure for 1941 does not include Munda Christians of whom there 
were about 1,000, In 1891, 1,921 persons were recorded as having 
Mundari as their mother-tongue: this figure was 3,168 for 1911 and 
5,649 for 1931. 

There are no Mundas in the Sadar Subdivision and hardly any in 
the Kurseong Subdivision. In the Kalimpong Subdivision thi^re are 
between 400 and 500 all of whom are in tea aieas at the foot of^the 
hills. Practically all the rest are foxind in ij|;he rural areas of the 
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Siliguri Subdivision where they form 5 per cent, of the population of 
the Subdivision. Mundas are more numerous in tea areas as will be 
seen from the table below showing their distribution : — 



Siliguri 

Kharibcu*! Phansidewa 


Thana. 

Thana. 

Thana. 

Tea Areas 

1,728 

691 

347 

Other Areas 

1,068 

505 

232 


Mundas are greatly outnumbered by Oraons in the Phansidewa thana. 

Oraons and Mundas show no decline in numbers and probably they 
are increasing at a fairly steady rate but iinmigraiion may no longer 
be a cause of increase. 

The Scheduled Castes who have been classed as Christians are those 
who declared themselves to be Oraon or Munda Christians. A few of 
these lived in tea areas in the Kurseong and Kalimpong Subdivisions^ 
The rest (2,892) were in the Terai distributed as shown below: — 
Siliguri thana . . . . . . , . 650 

Kharibari thana . . . . . . . . 480 

Phansidewa thana. . . . . . . . 1,762 

Those declaring themselves members of Scheduled Castes which are 
not of the main groups detailed above are shown under the headings 
^‘Others” ,and ‘‘Others (Tribes)”. Almost all were found in the 
Siliguri Subdivision. 

The group “Plains Hindus (Other than Scheduled Castes)” was 
not intended to include any who were members of Scheduled Castes. 
But owing to certain of the Scheduled Castes failing to show that they 
belonged to those castes, numbers recorded as Plains Hindus have 
probably been inflated : the number of Bengalis should probably be 
reduced by 9,000 (with a corresponding increase under Rajbanshis) 
and the number of Hindi-speaking Hindus reduced by about 2,000 
(with a corresponding increase under the various Tribes of Scheduled 
Castes). Revision would therefore give a totarl of Plains Hindus 28,276 
with the following details: — 


Bengalis 

.. 

4,830 

Marwaria 

• • « • • * 

2,416 

Panj«|H8 

• • . . » • 

320 

Hindi-Speaking 


1 0.906 

Others 

.. 

714 

Total Plains Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes) . . 

28,276 


Tha Bengali population of the District is in the main confined to 
to whs although there were 201 in semi-urban areas and 131 in tea 
areas in the Kurseong Subdivision and 84 in tea areas in the Kalimpong 
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Subdivision. The figures of the iBengali-speaking 'population in the 
District given in various censuses are confusing. In 1891 Bengali was 
stated^to be the mother-tongue of 47,4S5 persons : in 1911 45,985 and 
in 1931 37,444. If the totals of those shown as Rajbanshis and 
Bengalis in the 1941 census are added a total of 31,821 is obtained 
which seems to indicate a decline in the Bengali-speaking population. 

Marwaris are by no means entirely confined to the towns. For 
instance, in the Sadar Subdivision out of 1,002 Marwaris only 559 live 
in the town of Darjeeling, in the Kurseong Subdivision 66 reside in 
tea areas and in the Kalimpong Subdivision 140 live outside 
the urban area. In the Siliguri Subdivision onlj^ 40 live outside the 
town area. No reliable information is available to show if the number 
of Marwaris living in the District has increased or decreased in recent 
times. 

Under Punjabis, have been included Sikhs and Jains. The total 
number does not seem to have altered much since 1891 when 344 were 
recorded as speaking Punjabi. 

Hindi-speaking Hindus are mainly Beharis. They are most 
numerous in the Terai where in tea areas they number 10,711 and in 

other rural areas 3,824: there are also 2,968 in the Siliguri town. In 

the Sadar Subdivision over 1,000 out of the 1,698 are residents of the 
town. In Jhe Kurseong Subdivision there are 733 in tea areas 
(probably coolies) and 373 in urban and wsemi-urban areas (many 
probably traders). In the Kalimpong Subdivision out of 1,438, 579 
reside in tea areas (probably coolies), 246 in semi-urban areas and 
over 500 in the urban area. 

As explained above those classed as Others include Assamese, 

Madrasis and Oriyas. 

To sum up, it is estimated that the District holds 61,750 persons 
who are members of Scheduled Castes and 28,276 Plains Hindus wlio 
are not members of Scheduled Castes. Of this population of 90,026, 
77,155 live in the Siliguri Subdivision. The revised totals for 

Scheduled Castes and Plains Hindus in the statement on page 61 above 
would thus be: — 



Sadar. 

Kotseong. Kalimpong. Siliguri. 

District 

Total. 

Soheduled Castes 

1,182 

962 1,095 58,611 

61,760 

Plains Hindus (other than 
Scheduled Castes) 

4,417 

2,608 2,607 18,644 

28,276 


The foregoing remarks deal with the population whose place of 
origin is the plains. The following Is an account of persons originating 
in the Hills, The first to be discussed are the Nepalis of whom there 
are over 2| lakhs in the District. In numerical strength the most 
important Nepali tribe is the Kiranti. Their original home lies 
between the Sankos river and the Singalila ridge and Mechi river in 
eastern Nepal. Included in the Kiranti tribe are the LimBus or 
Yakihumbas, Jihe Jimdars or Bais and the Yakhas* When the 
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Kiranlis were conquered by the Gitrkhas, the Gurkha king, perhaps 
anxious to conciliate his vanquished enemies, conferred upon the most 
influential amongst them powers to rule certain districtsp The 
Jimdars so empowered were given the title of Eai and the Limbus that 
of Subba: these titles are now applied in the Darjeeling District to all 
Jimdars and Limbus. Those Kirantis living south-west of Mount 
Everest in the Khambu District usually call themselves Khambus. 

The Eais are the most numerous tribe in the Darjeeling District 
and had their original home in Eastern Nepal. Their religious 
practices include both Hindu and Buddhistic rites: they have many 
customs in common with the Limbus and intermarriage tends to draw 
them closer together. Though Bais and Limbus are not considered 
to be of the warrior classes they offered a gallant resistance to the 
invading Gurkhas and they are recruited to combatant rank being 
considered equal in every respect to other fighting tribes. * i 

The following table shows the number of llais recorded as residing 
in the Darjeeling District: — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Bais . . 33,133 4(»,409 41,236 47.431 56,794 

In 1911, 39,448 residents of the district were recorded as speaking 
the Khambu dialect. Tlie llais have always been numerous in the 
district and numbers have steadily increased. They are distributed 
throughout the District wherever Nepalis are found. 

Sherpas originally came from the north-east of Nepal and are of 
Tibetan descent. They seem to be more definitely Buddhist in 
religion than any other of the Nepalis. They are mostly found in the 
Sadar Subdivision and in the Kalimpong Khas Mahal, Forest and 
Cinchona areas. In 1901 there were 3,450 Sherpas in the 
District: in 1931 their number had increased to 5,295 and in 1941 
to (i,929. During the war Sherpas have been recruited to combatant 
rank in Gurkha battalions. This tribe supplies, for climbing expedi- 
tions throughout the Himalayas, most of the famous high altitude 
porters. 

The Khas tribe, which has adopted the surname of Chettri, was one 
of the three dominant tribes of Nepal which overthrew the Newar 
dynasty in 17G9. The Chettris of Nepal are recruited to combatant 
rank in Gurkha regiments. They are reported to be careful and 
successful cultivators in the Darjeeling District. In 1941 there were 
25,941 Chettris resident in the District which gives a consideralile 
increase over recorded figures for 1901 (11,597) and 1911 (12,599). 
They are widely distributed throughout the District. This tribe has 
probably a large admixture of Aryan blood and it is the form of Hindi 
acquired by this .tribe from Brahman and Bajput refugees in Nepal 
that has now become the Nepali of current use. 

There are 1,335 Sanyasis in the Datrjeeling District. This tribe, 
whose surjiame is Giri, was never very numerous in the District: 
1,151 ^ere recorded in 1901 and 1,060 in 191L During the war 
Sanyasis of Nepal were enlisted in small numbers in combatant?. xank» 
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Nepali Brahmans are fairly numerous in the District, there being 
8,999 recorded in the 1941 census. Brahmans recorded (most of whom 
were Nj^ali Brahmans) were as follows; — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Brahmans . , 6,470 6,196 8,174 8,791 8,999 

Nepali Brahmans are mentioned with Chettris as careful and successful 
cultivators. A large number of the Brahmans of the District are 
residents of the Khas Mahals in the Kalimpong Subdivision (4,106). 
No Nepali Brahmans are recruited to Gurkha regiments. 

Bhujeh were originally slaves in Nepal. Their status has improved 
and during the war some have been recruited to combatant rank. 
They number 5,810 in the Darjeeling District* Six hundred and ten 
are found in the tea gardens of the Kurseong Subdivision and 2,308 
in the Khas Mahals of Kalimpong. 

Yogis are not strictly a tribe or caste but only a group of those who 
have taken to a religious life. Seven hundred and fifty-two were 
recorded in 1931 and 454 in 1941. 

Four thousand three hundred and four persons declared themselves 
to be Nepalis but gave no indication of the tribe to which they 
belong. 

Man gars were one of the three dominant tribes of Nepal who 
overthrew the New’ar dynasty and are now chiefly occupied in 
agriculture, trade and soldiering: but like Nepali Brahmans they take 
readily to almost any occupation. Mangars of Nepal are recruited to 
combatant rank of Gurkha regiments. The figures below show how 
the population of Mangars in the District has increased: — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941, 

Mangars .. 11,912 12,461 14,934 16,299 17,262 

Mangars are found throughout the District wherever there are Nepalis. 

Newars, This tribe ruled in Nepal until 1769 when it was 
overthrown by the Chettris, Mangars and Gurungs. They are now 
traders and artisans, agriculturists and domestic servants and during 
the war Newars of Nepal were recruited to combatant rank in Gurkha 
regiments. They have the surname of Pradhan and a dialect of their 
own spoken in 1911 by 5,150 residents of the Darjeeling District. 
The population of Newars in the District has varied as follows : — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Nowars . . 6,770 6,927 8,761 10,236 12,242 

Newars of the Darjeeling District have ceased to use the Newar 
dialect and they have become completely Hinduised. 

New^ars are numerous in tea area* of "the Sadar and Kurseong 
Subdivisions and in the Kalimpong Khas Mahal areas. Nepal and 
Newar are really two forms of the same word and Newar merely meana 
an inhabitant of Nepal proper before the Gurkha conquest, ^ 

Tunmngs are a Mongolian or semi-Mongolian tribe who claim to 
be the earliest settlers of Nepal. They are probably descended 

6 
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from a Tibetan stock modified by intermixture with Nepali races. 
They bear the title of Lama and follow Buddhistic practices although 
they still follow Hindu customs at death and on certain festivals. At 
their weddings Lamas serve as priests and prayer flags fly over their 
homesteads. They are also known as Murmis. Tamangs of Nepal 
are recruited to combatant rank in Gurkha regiments and they are 
very numerous in the Darjeeling District wheie they are good 
cultivators and are found in large numbers in tea gardens. In 1911 
26,^88 "persons in the District were recorded as speaking the Murmi 
dialect. Their niunbars in the District have varied as follows : — 

1872. laoi. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Tamangs .. 6,66T 24,465 27,226 30,450 33,481 43,114 

GuTungs are in Nepal a nomadic pastoral race subsisting by 
rearing and grazing cattle. They have a dialect of their own. They 
helped in 1769 to overthrow the Newar dynasty and Gurungs o!^ 
Nepal are recruited to combatant rank in Gurkha battalions. Theit 
numbers in the District have been as follows : — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Gurungs .. 8,738 9,628 9,575 11,154 15,455 

They are well distributed throughout the District and numerous in 
tea gardens in the hills. 

Limhus who bear the title of Subbah (Subba) are also numerous in 
the District. Their original home is in East Nepal but from their flat 
features, oblique eyes, yellow complexion and beardless faces, it can 
be surmised that they have descended from early Tibetan settlers in 
Nepal. They have intermarried in the Darjeeling District a great 
deal with Lepchas. Prior io 1887 most Gurkha regiments enlisttHl 
Limbus but after the formation of two Eastern Nepal Gurkha 
Regiments they, together with Rais, were enlisted exclusively in the 
Eastern Nepal Regiments of the Gurkha Brigade. They offered a 
most gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas in Nepal. They are 
now engaged chiefly in agriculture, grazing, trade and porterage. 
They have a dialect of their own and in 1911, 11,489 and in 1981, 14,706 
residents of the District were recorded as speaking the dialect. The 
Limbu population of the District has varied as follows; — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Limbus .. 14,305 13,804 14,191 10,288 17,803 

They are quite numerous in tea areas in the bills and in the Rbas 
Mahals of the Sadar and Kalimpong Subdivisions. ^ 

Sunuwars are a cultivating tribe who were originally hunters and 
are recruited from Nepal to combatant rank in Gurkha regiments. 
They are fairly numerous in the Darjeeling District as the following 
figures show ; — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 194L 

Sunuwars . . 4 , 42 g 3^20 8,091 4,055 4,823 

4 k a dialect of their own which was in 1911 spoken by 

8,611 residents of the District. 
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Yakhas are an agricultural caste calling themselves Diwan. They 
come from the same area in Kepal as the Eais and Limbus, those who 
come from the west of the Arun considering themselves Eais and those 
from the east of the Arun, Limbus. They have a dialect of their 
own and are recruited to combatant rank in Gurkha regiments. They 
are not numerous in the Darjeeling District, the following only being 
recorded : — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Yakhas .. 1,143 1,119 .. 850 824 

Damais are [the tailor caste and are recruited to Gurkha battalions 
only as darzis. Their numbers in the Darjeeling District are as 
follows : — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Damais . . 4.643 4,463 6,781 6,651 8,162 

Damais are found in most areas in the hills but are more numerous 
in towns and tea areas. 

Kamis or blacksmiths are only recruited to Gurkha regiments as 
armourers. They are quite numerous in the Darjeeling District as 
follows : — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Kamis .. 9,826 10,939 11,779 11,331 16,272 

They are found in all ureas in the hills but are particularly 
numerous in towns, on tea estates and in the Kalimpong Khas Mahals. 

Sarkis are leather workers and are recruited to Gurkha regiments 
only as such. They liave never been very numerous in the District. 
The recorded figures are; — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Sarkis . . 1,823 1,992 2,036 2,432 2,778 

They are more numerous in towns and tea gardens in the hills and 
in the Kalimpong Khas Mahals. 

Gharti is the terir applied in Darjeeling District to descendants of 
freed slaves. There are only a few recorded now but in former 
censuses they seem to have been more numerous; — 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Gharti . . 3,448 3,584 . . 2,053 496 

There are 2,393 persons resident in the District recorded as Nepali 
Christians. They are found mostly in the Darjeeling town, in the 
Kurseong and Kalimpong towns and special areas and in the Kalimpong 
Khas Mahals. 

Hillmen other than Nepalis are Bhutias and Tibetans who have 
been classed together and Lepchas. Bhutias and Tibetans have been 
classed as follows: — 

(1) Sikkimese Bhutias, a mixed race descended from Tibetans 
who settled in Sikkim some centuries ago and intermarried 
with Lepchas, 

9A 
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(2) Sherpa Bliutias or Bhutias of Nepal who come from the East 

or North-East of Nepal, 

(3) Druhpa Bhutias or Bhutias of Bhutan proper and 

(4) Bhutias of Tibet or Tibetans. 


Sherpas have been dealt with under Nepalis and the other three 
classes have been grouped together. 

In the 1931 census [the numbers of these four classes were given 
as : — 


Bhutias of Bhutan 
Bhutias of NepaJ 
Bhutias of Sikkim 
Bhutias of Tibet 


2J24 

6,296 

896 

2,314 


This gives a total of 5,334 Bhutias who were not Sherpas. It is not 
clear whether the census figures below for 1901, 1911 and 1921 
included Sherpas or not — 


Bhutias and 
Tibetans. 


1901. 

9,316 


1911. 

10,768 


1921. 

10,710 


1931. 

6,334 


1941. 

7.612 

( 7 , 2714 - 341 ) 


If Sherpas are included there would be in 1931, 10,029 Bhutias and 
in 1941, 14,541 Bhutias resident in the District. In 1891, 5,806 
persons were recorded as speaking Bhutia and 1,526 as speaking 
Tibetan. In 1911, 10.775 persons were recorded as speaking Bhutia 
and in 1931 this had increased to 11,761. It is difficult from this 
material to come to a satisfactory decision about an increase or decrease 
of the Bhutia population of the District. 

The Bhutias and Tibetans are people of conside^rable physical 
strength and capable of enduring exposure and carrying heavy 
burdens. They are fond of gambling and display and though some- 
what quarrelsome are cheerful and willing workers. 

The Lepchas are the original inhabitants of the country. They 
called themselves Eong, i.e., the squatters, and their country, the land 
of caves. The term Lepcha or Lapche is an appellation given them by 
the Nepalese and means the people of vile speech. Originally the 
Lepchas possessed all the hill country of Darjc^eling and Sikkim and 
when the British first acquired Darjeeling it was then reported that 
they formed two-thirds of the population of Sikkim. About 300 years 
ago the Tibetans invaded their country and drove them into the lower 
valleys and gorges : in 1706 the tract east of the Tista, now Kalimpong, 
was conquered and taken from them by the Bhutanese. 'The 
reservation of forests by Government has further cramped their means 
of livelihood and natural environment and they are far less efficient as 
cultivators than the Nepalis who seem also to be more prolific. It is 
not possible to estimate with any accuracy how far they ere able to 
maintain themselves under modern conditions as they perpetuate their 
families by adoption, intermarry freely with other races, notably 
Limbus •and Sikkim Bhutias, and have emigrated to Bhutan in some 

^mwrs* They do not seem to have been ever very numerous in the 
District. 
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Theii: traditional metliod of cultiTation is that of jhuming by which 
they burn down a patch of jungle and cultivate it for a year or two 
before moving on to some other jtingle area. It is a wasteful 
and inefficient system but it no doubt accounts for their dislike of fixed 
employment and their interest in jungle life. They have a timid, 
placid and rather indolent temperament. 

The history of the Bhutia and Lepcha populations in the District 
is given below in detail because, since the annexation in 1868 of the 
Kalimpong Subdivision from Bliutan, the revenue authorities of the 
District have been concerned with preserving the Lepcha and Bhutia 
populations in the Khas Mahals of Kalimpong. The following 
discussion will show, how far they have been successful. 

Becords of the Lepcha population of the District are as follows: — 

1872. 1801. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Lepchas , . 3,962 9,972 9,706 9,669 12,101 12,470* 

* jVo/e. — ^Figure 12,470 for 1941 is made up of 9,911 Lepchas classed as Buddhists and 
2,559 classed as Christians. In 1891, 9,894 persons were recorded as speaking Lepcha and 
in 1911 this had increased to 11,275. 


The distribution of the Bhutia and Lei)eha population of the 
District is seen from the following table: — 


Scuiar Subdiinsion, 

Urban. 

Somi- 

urban. 

Special. 

Khas 

Malial. 

Other 

rural. 

Tea. 

Cin- 

chona. 

Forest. 

Bhutia and Tibetan 

2,225 

78 

48 

646 

128 

185 

62 

187 

Lepcha Buddhist 

663 

4 

40 

1,332 

347 

330 

143 

74 

Bhutia ChriHtiaii 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

Lepcha Christian 

208 

1 

0 

162 

1 

141 

32 

16 


Kurseong Subdi- 
idsion . 


Bhutia and Tibetan 

140 

5 

9 

0 

27 

25 

0 

38 

Lepcha Buddhist 

83 

7 

34 

226 

16 

166 

403 

97 

Bhutia Christian 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

123 

0 

Lepcha Christian 

14 

10 

30 

0 

7 

10 

7 

0 


KaJitnpong Sub* 
diiision^ 

♦ 


Bhutia and Tibetan 

495 

316 

93 

2,316 

0 

5 

20 

175 

Lepcha Buddhist 

15 

76 

126 

5,456 

0 

23 

10 

231 

Bhutia Christian 

20 

10 

29 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lepcha Christian 

40 

29 

270 

1,531 

0 

8 

22 

19 


Bhutias and Tibetans are found in urban areas in appreciable 
numbers. In Darjeeling many are employed as labourers and in 
BLalimpong town a number are also concerned with the trade to and 
from Tibet. Outside the towns Bhutias are found mainly in the Khas 
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Mahals particularly those of the Kalimpong Subdivision which was 
formerly part of Bhutan. There are Lepchas in the Darjeeling town 
area but most Lepchas are found in the Khas Mahals notably 
Kalimpong and a few on cinchona plantations. 

The 1941 census shows the population of the Kalimpong Khas 
Mahals to be: — 


Nepalis 


40,280 

Per cent. 

81 *0 

Lepchas 


6,987 

14 a 

Bhutia Tibetans 

•• 

2,4:29 

4*9 



Total . . 49,696 

100*0 


Corresponding figures are not easy to calculate from previous » 
censuses. Philpot’s Settlement Report of 1919-21 gives holdings of ’ 
Nepalis, Lepchas and Bhutias as follows: — 


Nepali holdings 



4,frt7 

Per cent. 

71*3 

Lepcha holdings 

. . 

. . 

1,409 

20*7 

Bhutia holdings 

•* 

•• 

539 

8*0 


Total 


6,795 

100*0 


The size of holdings was then estimated to be the same for the three 
communities so that population could roughly be estimated in the 
above proportions. In the above Settlement Report the total population 
of the Khas Mahal and Forest (which can be deemed to include the 
present cinchona areas) was taken us 41,203. At that time therefore 
population would have been: — 


Nepalis 

Lepchas 

Bhutias 


29,377 

8,529 

3,296 

Total .. 41,202 


The totals of the 1941 census for Khas Mahal, Forest and Cinchona 
areas in the Subdivision are: — • 

Kepelia . . . . . . "K . . 47,616 

Lepchas . . . . . • . . 7,269 

Bhutias . . . . . . . . 2,624 

These calculations show an absolute diminution in the numbers of 
both Lepchas and Bhutias and indicate that the policy of conserving 
Lepchas^ and Bhutias is failing. Even if the Lepcha and Bhutin 
populations of the semi-urban areas are added (105 and 326) failure 
is still apparent. 
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Tlie Kalimpong Klias Mahal blocks where either Lepcha or 
Buddhist populations exceed 50 are th^ following: — 


Block. 



Lepchas. 

Bhutias. 

North KeJimpong 

, , 

, , 

540 

11 

Bong 


. . 

234 

10 

Dungra 


• • 

111 

317 

Bhalukop 


. . 

187 

27 

Sindipong 


. . 

194 

35 

Echhay 



96 

163 

Sangsay 


. . 

285 

51 

Dalapchan ; . . 

. . 


85 

105 

Lolay . . . 


* • 

239 

6 

Pala 



128 

4 

Santuk 

, , 


109 

46 

Paiyung 

. . 

• . 

89 

357 

Sakyong 

. . 

. . 

284 

495 

Kagay 



120 

25 

Pedong (semi-urban) 


. . 

84 

243 

Kashyong 



331 

34 

Ladam 

, , 

, , 

67 

19 

Lingsekha 


. . 

260 

26 

Lingsay 

. . 

. . 

137 

94 

Seokbir 

. • 


155 

0 

Kankibong 



391 

2 

Sinji 


. . 

238 

0 

Samalbong 

. . 

. • 

135 

0 

Samther 

. • 


248 

0 

Suruk 



105 

0 

Yongmakung 

. . 

. . 

281 

0 

Gitdubling Pagang 

. * 


665 

7 

Oitbeong 

. . 

. . 

123 

28 

Niinbong 


• . 

141 

90 

Today Tangta 


. . 

163 

182 

Misoellanooua 

Total 


384 

6,609 

29 

2,406 


Seven hundred and thirty Indian Christians have been recorded in 
the census. Most hw^ve been recorded in tea areas in the Siliguri and 
Kalimpong Subdivisions: they are probably Scheduled Castes tea 
garden coolies converted to Christianity. The total number of 
Christians in the District far exceeds this figure of 730 as will be seen 
later. 


Of the 844 persons recorded as British y 231 resided in tea areas as 
foUc/Ws : — 


Sadar SubdivialOfii > 
Kurseong Sabdivialon 
Kalimpong Subdivision 
Siliguri Subdivision 


143 

37 

11 

40 


Five hundred and seventy-seven resided in urban or special areas 
connected with urban areas, many of whom were engaged in teaching 
or mission work : most of the rest were in retirement. British influence 
in the District has probably always been very high in relation to the 
actual numbers residing within the District. The 1872 census 
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recorded 207 ISiiglish^ 97 Irish aad 42 Soots as resideBt in the District 
but in 1891, 1,065 persons were recorded as having English as their 
mother-tongue. 

Of the 933 who recorded themselves as Anglo-Indians ^ the majority 
were from, the Special Areas near the towns of Kurseong (126) and 
Kalimpong (569). Most of these were in educational institutions. 
One hundred and fourteen Anglo-Indians were recorded in the 
Darjeeling town area, 55 in the Kuiseong urban area and 15 in the 
Siliguri urban area. There were practically no Anglo-Indians recorded 
in tea areas. 

The 228 persons recorded as Europeans included 96 (50 Jews) from 
the Special Internment Camp area of the Darjeeling town: 57 from tlie 
Kurseong special areas (occupied with mission or teaching work) and 
49 (12 Jews) in the Darjeeling urban area. 

Most of the 588 Asiatics were Chinese and lived in urban areas as 
follows : — 


Darjeeling 

208 

Kurseong 

51 

Kcdimpong 

145 

Siliguri 

15 


A few were scattered in tea gardens: Siliguri Subdivision having 
most on tea (36). 

Full details of the race, caste and tribe of residents of urban and 
connected areas will be found in Statements F, G, H and J at the end 
of this Chapter. 

Before concduding an analysis of the population figures of the 
District, an attempt will be made to classify ac(*ording to rcligioji. 
The difficulty of determining with ab.solute ac(»ura(»y which tribes are 
Hindu and which are Buddhist in religion has already been explained. 
It is possible to class various Xepali tribes as Buddhist but for present 
purposes, Sherpas and Tamangs only are taken as Buddhist. All 
remaining Nepalis other than Nepali Christians are classed as Hindus. 
Plains Hindus are by description Hindus [the few Sikhs (88) are here 
included]. To simplify exposition all the Scheduled Castes who are 
not Christians are shown under Hindus the total being arrived at as 
follows ; — 

Scheduled Castes . . . . , . . , 58,719 

Hains Hindus . . . . - . ! • * 28,270 

Nepalis .. .. .. 2,02,173 

Total .. 2,89,168 

The* total of Buddhists is obtained by adding the number of 
Sherpas and Tamangs to those of Bhutias, Tibetans and Lepcba 
Buddhists, i.e., a total of 67,225. 
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TKe tot^ o| Clmstians i» obtained by adding ^getbutr the totala of 
Indian Christians, Scheduled Caste Christians, Nepali Christians, 
Bhutia and Lepcha Christians to those of British, Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans (less Jews). The following table shows the totalling and 
distribution : — 

Subdivision. 



Sadar. 

Kurseong. 

Kalim{>ong 

. Siliguri. 

Total, 

Indian Christians . . 

72 

94 

205 

359 

730 

Scheduled Caste Christians 

0 

43 

96 

2,892 

3,031 

Nepali Christians 

733 

596 

1,040 

23 

2,392 

Bhutia Christians 

38 

131 

172 

0 

341 

Lepoha Christians 

562 

78 

1,919 

0 

2,559 

British 

474 

179 

186 

45 

884 

Anglo-Indians 

126 

193 

600 

16 

935 

Europeans (less Jews) 

83 

66 

1 

9 

159 

Total 

2,088 

1,380 

4,219 

3,344 

11,031 


la the Sadar Subdivision, Nepali Christians are mainly in urban 
areas (500) and about 100 strong in tea areas. The other Hillmen 
Christians in this Subdivision are almost all Lepchas divided fairly 
equally between urban, khas mahal and tea areas. The Indian 
Christians are found entirely in the urban area. In the Kurseong 
Subdivision most of the Nepali Christians are recorded in the urban 
area or the connected special areas. An unexpectedly large number 
of Bhutia Christians (123) is recorded in Cinchona. In Kalimpong 
109 Indian Christians are found in tea and are probably converted 
immigrants from Chota Nagpur. The Scheduled Caste Christians are 
of similar origin. Nepali Christians are numerous (012) in the khas 
mahal area with a fairly large group in the sjjecial areas of the Kalini- 
pong town. Lepcha and Bhutia Christians are similarly grouped in 
the khas mahal and special areas. The Jndian Christians and 
Scheduled Caste Christians of the Siliguri Subdivision are mainly 
residents of tea areas. There are 1,762 Oraon and Munda Christians 
in the Phansidewa thana, 650 in the Siliguri thana and 480 in the 
Kharibari thana. 

* There appears to have been an increase in the number of Christians 
in the District during,^ the last ten years. The following figures have 
been collected of the numbers in the District: — 

1891. 1901. 1921. 1931. 1941. 

Ohrutians .. 298 2,829 8,098 8,280 11,031 

It is not known how far recent increases are due to conversions 
following missionary effort. In the past missionary effort was quite 
fruitful. 
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To sum up, comparative figures are given stowing tte population 
by community and religion from 1921 : — 



1921 

1931 

1941 

1941 


Census. 

Census. 

Census. 

Analysis 

above. 

Muslims 

8,616 

8,391 

9,126 

8,728 

Hindus 

2,01,316 

2,36,913 

1,78,496 

2,89,168 

Chiistians 

8,098 

8,280 

4,692 

11,031 

Animists 

12,681 

0 

0 

0 

Tribal 

0 

6,963 

1,41,301 

0 

Buddhists 

0 

58,943 

42,676 

67,225 

Jews 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Others 

62,137 

145 

180 

589 

Total 

. . 2,82,748 

3,19,635 

3,76,369 

3,76,810 


It is difficult to make very definite deductions about cbanges from 
such rather incongruous figures. 

(This chapter (attempts an exposition of population changes which 
have occurred during a century of exploitation, colonisation and 
development. These processes have now slowed down but leave future 
population trends difficult to forecast. Some of the communities 
settled in the District are more numerous than influential: others, on 
the contrary, have a grip on the political or economic life of the 
District quite put of proportion to their numbers. Future political 
changes may affect population in new ways and give rise to unforeseen 
instabilities in the relations between the various communities residing 
in the District and between the peoples of the District and those of 
neighbouring areas outside it. 


8tat«in#iit A. 

Popttlation oj the Subdivisions of the Darjeeling District according to race, tribe 
and caste in Semi-Urban Areas. 




Sadar. 

Kurseong. 

Kalimpong. 

Siliguri. 

District 

Total. 

Muslims 


31 

45 

37 

3 

116 

Scheduled Castes 


43 

31 

43 

1 

118 

Plains Hindus 


445 

332 

392 

52 

1,^1 

Hepalis 


2,511 

5,401 

2,394 

323 

10,629 

Other Hillmen 


85 

22 

431 

31 

569 

Indian Christians 


0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

British . . 


12 

10 

0 

0 

22 

Anglo«Indians 


1 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Europeans 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Asiatics 

• 


0 

14 

9 

0 

23 

Total 

3,128 

5,862 

3,307 

410 

12,707 
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Stattmnt B 

Population of the Subdivisions of the Darjeeling District according to raccy 
tribe and caste in areas under Tea, 




Sadar. 

Kurseong. 

Kalimpong. 

Siliguri. 

District 







TotaL 

Miislims 


36 

26 

11 

282 

354 

Scheduled Castes 


171 

606 • 

799 

13,910 

15,386 

Plains Hindus 


432 

088 

726 

12,179 

14,324 

Kepalis 


75,049 

33,469 

4,327 

1,893 

1,14,738 

Other Hillmen 


6S1 

204 

36 

11 

932 

Indian Christians 


1 

60 

169 

232 

462 

British 


143 

37 

11 

40 

231 

Anglo-Indians 


5 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Europeans 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Asiatics 


5 

16 

16 

36 

72 

Total 

•• 

76,523 

36.306 

6,094 

28,686 

1,46,508 




statement C. 




Population of the Subdivisions of 

the Darjeeling 

District according to 

race, 


tribe and caste in areas under 

Cinchona, 



Muslims 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scheduled Castes 


12 

0 

11 

0 

23 

Plains Hindus 


64 

0 

18 

0 

72 

Nopalis 


5,008 

3,124 

4,362 

0 

12,494 

Other Hillmen 


245 

593 

62 

0 

890 

Indian Christians 


0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

British . . 


3 

0 

7 

0 

10 

Anglo-Indians 


3 

0 

13 

0 

16 

Europeans 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Asiatics 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


6,326 

3,717 

4,465 

0 

13,507 


Statement 0. 


Population of the Subdivisions of the Darjeeling District according to rctce, 
tribe and caste in Government Reserved Forests, 


Muslims 

7 

13 

17 

1 

38 

Scheduled Castes 

5 

44 

2 

144 

195 

Plains Hindus 

72 

52 

48 

63 

235 

Nepalis 

3,873 

1,463 

2,874 

495 

8,696 

Other Hillmen 

277 

136 

425 

9 

846 

Indian Christians 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

British . . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Anglo-Indians 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

4,238 

1,697 

3,367 

712 

10,014 


Statement E. 

population of the Subdivisions of the Darjeeling District according to raccy tribe 
and caste in Khas Mahal rural areas {excluding Terai Government JE state). 


Muslims 

4 

6 

16 

0 

26 

Scheduled Castes 

12 

0 

17 

0 

29 

Plains Hindus 

166 

2 

104 

0 

262 

Nepalis 

Otner Hillmen 

20,904 

1,533 

40,280 

0 

62,717 

2.140 

226 

9,417 

0 

11,783 

Indian Christians 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

British 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

Anglo-Indians 

0 

0 

"" 17 

0 

17 

Etuopeans 

Asiatics 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 • 

1 

34 

Total 

.. 23,220 

1,767 

49,906 

0 

74,893 



StatmaMt F. 

DetaUs of t%e raee, easte and triboa of tkt population of Daiyeeling Town and Special Aroou- 


Town. Special Areas. 





— — 1 

r-* 


Muslima 


971 


70 

Scheduled Castes — 


760 


174 

Menials 

760 


174 


Kajbanshis 

0 


0 


Others 

0 


0 


Santals (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Mechos (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Oraons (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Mundas (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Christians (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Others (Tribes) 

0 


0 


Plains Hindus (other than S. 0 states ) — 

2,991 


131 

Bengalis * . 

1,393 


23 


Marwaris . . 

666 


3 


Panjabis . . 

60 


8 


Hindi-speaking 

069 


97 


Others 

33 


0 


Nepalis — . . 


18,060 


900 

Rai 

1,778 


223 


Sherpa 

601 


88 


Chettri 

2,636 


' 77 


Sanyasi 

19 


11 


Brahman . . 

708 


6 


Bhujel 

61 


1 


Yogi 

12 


0 


Christians 

497 


2 


Others 

0 


0 


Caste Unstated 

722 


69 


Hangar (Tribes) 

1,029 


51 


Newar (Tribes) 

967 


18 


Tamang (Tribes) 

3.108 


85 


Damai (Tribes) 

916 


64 


Gurung (Tribes) 

1,429 


24 


Limbu (Tribes) 

810 


93 


Kami (Tribes) 

1,633 


63 


Sunawar (Tribes) 

616 


26 


Yakha (Tribes) 

4 


0 


Sarki (Tribes) 

286 


19 


Gharti (Tribes) 

3 


0 


Others (Tribes) 

835 


0 


Other HUlmen — 


2,997 


90 

Bhutia and Tibetan . . 

2,226 


48 


Lepcha Buddhist 

663 


40 


Bhutia Christian 

1 


2 


Lepcha Christiana 

208 


0 


Others 

0 


0 


Indian Christiana 


70 


1 

British . . , . 


282 


28 

Anglo- Indi ans 


114 


2 

Europeans . . 


49 


96 

Asiatics «• •• 


209 


6 

Total 


26,493 


1,497 

Note . — 





Total of S. Castes claased as tribes 

0 


0 

Da. not so classed 


750 


174 

Total of Nepalis classed as tribes 

11,126 


423 

l>o« not so daesed 


6,934 


477 
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ttatMHMlt 0. 

Details qf the race, caste and tribes of the populate qfKvrstong Town and Speoial Areas, 




Town. 

Special Areas. 

Muslims 



246 


14 

Scheduled Castes — 



272 


46 

Menials 


272 


38 


Rajhanshis 


0 


0 


Others 


0 


0 


Santals (Tribes) 


0 


0 


Meches (Tribes) 


0 


0 


Oraons (Tribes) 


0 


0 


Mundas (Tribes) 


0 


0 


Christians (Tribes) 

• • 

0 


0 


Others (Tribes) 

• « 

0 


8 


Plains Hindus (other than 8. Cckstes ) — 

1,148 



Bengalis 

, , 

602 


4 


Marwaris . . 


363 


1 


Punjabis . . 

, , 

22 


0 


Hindi-speaking 

. , 

270 


4 


Others 

*• 

1 


0 


Nepalis — 

, , 


6,224 


1,101 

Rai 

• • 

608 


172 


Sherpa 

. . 

76 


0 


Ohettri 

, , 

709 


124 


Banyasi 

. . 

53 


1 


Brahman , . 


208 


22 


Bhujel 


61 


2 


Yogi 

. . 

3 


9 


Christians 

. , 

197 


284 


Others 

, , 

0 


0 


Caste unstated 

, , 

365 


23 


Hangar (Tribes) 

. , 

33i 


86 


Newar (Tribes) 


761 


66 


Tamang (Tribes) 

, * 

1,231 


81 


Damai (Tribes) 

, , 

344 


19 


Gurung (Tribes) 


364 


54 


Limbu (Tribes) 

, . 

160 


13 


Kami (Tribes) 

, , 

469 


114 


Sunawor (Tribes) 


199 


^ 23 


Yakha (Tribes) 


2 


0 


Sarki (Tril>es) 


174 


0 


Oharti (Tribes) 

. . 

0 


0 


Others (Tribes) 

•• 

37 


8 


Other Hillmen — 



237 


74 

Bhutia and Tibetan 


140 


9 


Lepcha Buddhist 


83 


34 


Bhutia Cliristian 

, , 

0 


1 


Lepcha Christian 


14 


30 


Others 


0 


0 


Indian Christians 



17 


15 

British 



79 


43 

Aiiglo*Indians 



66 


126 

Europeans . . 



9 


67 

Asiatics 



61 


15 

Total 



8,338 


1,600 


Note . — 



Total of S. Oastes classed as tribes 

0 

8 

Do.not so dassed 

272 

28 

Total of Nepalis classed astribea 

4,046 

464 

Do. not so dassed . • 

2,179 

637 
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Statemtiit H. 

Details of the race, caate and tribes of the population of Siliguri iown^ 


Muslims . . , . • • 1,961 

Scheduled Castes — . . • • 839 

Menials . . . . • • 623 

Rajbanahis . . • • 140 

Others . . . . • . 160 

Santals (Tribes) - . • • 14 

Meohes (Tribes) . . • • 0 

Oraons (Tribes) . . . . 2 

Mundas (Tribes) * . . . 6 

Christians (Tribes) . . . • 0 

Others (Tribes) . . . . 6 

Plains Hindus (other than S, Castes}— 6,758 

Bengalis . . . . * • 3,302 

Marwaris . . . . • • 303 

Punjabis .. .. .. 114 

Hindi'Speaking . . . . 2,968 

Others . . . . . . 71 

Nepalis — . . . . 866 

Rai . . • • • • 31 

Sherpa . . . . • • 3 

Chettri . . . . . . 200 

Sanyasi . . . . - . 0 

Brahman . . • . • • 46 

Bhujel . . . . • • 1 

Yogi . , . . • • 3 

Christians . . • • 1 

Others . . . • . . 9 

Caste unstated . • . • 266 

Mangar (Tribes) . . • • 66 

Newar (Tribes) . , • . 39 

Tamang (Tribes) . . . • 34 

Dainai (Tribes) . . . . 6 

Gurung (Tribes) . . ♦ * 49 

Limbu (Tribes) .. .. 18 

Kami (Tribes) . . . . 20 

Siinawar (Tribes) . • . . 64 

Vakha (Tribes) . . . » 0 

Sarki (Tribes) . . . . 8 

Gharti (Tribes) . . • . 0 . 

Others (Tribes) . . . , 13 

Other ffillmen — • . • • 12 

Bhutia and Tibetan . . • • 10 

Lepcha Buddhist . . . • 2 

Bhutia Christian . . . . 0 

Lepcha CThristian . . • « 0 

Others . . . . • • 0 

Indian Christians . , 42 

British • . , . 4 

Anglo-Indians . . 15 

Europeans . , . . 2 

Asiatics * , . • 15 


Total . . 10.504 


Note * — 

Total of S. Castes classed as tribes 26 

Do. not so classed 818 

Total of Nepalis classed as tribea, 806 

Do^notsoolasaed •« MO 
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ttatomnt J. 

Details of the race, caste and tribes of the population of Kalitnpong Town and Special 
Areas (Developmera, Homes and Mission). 


Special Areas. 










— S 


Town. 

Development. 

Homes. 

Mission. 

















r* — — ^ 


Muslima 


233 


17 


0 


1 

Scheduled Castes^ 


146 


34 


24 


18 

Menials . . 

146 


34 


24 


14 


Kajbani^B 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Others 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Santals (Tribes) 

0 


0 


0 


1 


Meches (Tribes) 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Oraons (Tribes) 

0 


0 


0 


1 


Mundas (Tribes) 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Christians (Tribes) . . 

0 


0 


0 


2 


Others (Tribes) 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Plains Hindus {other than 









8, Castes ). — 


1,153 


159 


1 


7 

Bengalis 

172 


122 


0 


2 


Marwaris 

459 


0 


0 


1 


Punjabis 

5 


12 


0 


0 


Hindi-speaking 

617 


25 


1 


4 


Others 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Hepalia — . • 


2,986 


3,762 


869 


370 

Kai 

183 


335 


97 


33 


Sherpa . . 

16 


23 


8 


3 


Chettri . . 

386 


818 


56 


36 


Sanyasi . . 

1 


1 


0 


0 


Brahman 

60 


209 


30 


10 


Bhujel . . 

44 


164 


20 


4 


Yogi 

4 


3 


0 


0 


Christians 

76 


129 


46 


95 


Others 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Caste unstated 

334 


9 


1 


76 


Manga r (Tribes) 

175 


361 


26 


18 


Newar (Tribes) 

316 


131 


15 


23 


Tamang (Tribes) 

251 


609 


79 


27 


Damai (Tribes) 

509 


77 


200 


4 


Gurung (Tribes) 

95 


106 


13 


13 


Limbu (Tribes) 

56 


124 


14 


10 


Kami (Tribes) 

442 


458 


133 


11 


Sunawar (Tribes) 

12 


36 


3 


3 


Yakha (Tribes) 

2 


2 


0 


0 


Sarki (Tribes) 

26 


172 


128 


2 


Gharti (Tribes) 

0 


5 


0 


0 


Others (Tribes) 

0 


1 


0 


2 


Other Hilltnen — 


670 


235 


78 


205 

Bhutia and Tibetan • . 

496 


37 


5 


61 


Lepcha Buddhist 

15 


96 


28 


2 


Bhutia Christian 

20 


12 


0 


17 


Lepcha Christian 

40 


90 


45 


135 


Others 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Indidfn Christians 


8 


7 


13 


2 

British 


0 


56 


71 


18 

Angled ndians 


1 


40 


629 


0 

Europeans . . 


0 


7 


0 


0 

Asiatics 


145 


10 


0 


4 

Total 


5,242 


4,327 


1,585 


625 

NOtSe — 









TotalofS. Castes classed as tribes 0 


0 


0 


4 

Bo. not so classed « . 


146 


34 


124 

• 

14 

TotalolNepalisolassed astribes 

1,883 


2,081 


611 


113 

X>o«iM>tsoolai8ed •• 


1,103 


M81 


m 


267 




CHAPTEE IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Health conditions in the District depend greatly upon altitude i»d 
climate. Accurate figures are not available to show the prevalence 
of various diseases in different localities but it may generally be 
assumed that areas below a height of 2,500 feet above sea-level, and 
particularly the Terai and the Tista valley, are most unhealthy: and 
that, as one ascends above that altitude, abnormally unhealthy 
conditions are replaced by those characteristic of temperate climates. 
At the altitude of Darjeeling town (between 6,500 and 7,500 feet 
above sea-level), the mean temperature is about 50° Fahrenheit and 
the range is moderate. Although humidity is high the climate is 
relatively bracing and the food better than that of the plains and 
lower elevations: these are conditions which favour good health for 
both visitors and permanent residents. 

Prevalence and intensity of malaria is measured by the percentage 
of children between the ages of 2 and 10 whose spleens 
Msliria. enlarged. Areas where the percentage is less than 

ten are classed as healthy : those with rates between 10 per cent, and 
25 per cent., as affected by moderately endemic malaria; those with a 
spleen rate between 25 per cent, and 50 per cent., as highly endemic 
and those with rates above 50 per cent., as hyper-endemic. In the 
Terai malaria is hyper-endemic (90 per cent.) and in the hill valleys 
(specifically the Tista valley) the rate is below 20 per cent. The 
disease does not appear as a fresh infection in places above 4,000 
feet altitude as the mean temperature is usually too low to permit 
breeding of the parasites, although anopheles mosquitos have been 
found in Sikkim at altitudes as high as 5,700 feet. At altitudes 
between 2,000 feet and 3,500 feet malaria incidence is comparatively 
slight and cases which occur above 4,000 feet have been imported 
from lower infected a^'eas. 


Tranemission of malaria is by the female anopheles mosqmjbo aud. 
the chief proven vector in this District is Anopheles winivmt. Thin 
was proved by a survey carried out in 1940 which also revealed that 
the predominating type of local malaria is malignant tertian: most of 
the remainder of cases found were of the benign tertian type or a mixed 
infection of these two. Anti-malaria measures are difficult to carry 
out as minimus breeds in grassy edged streams which abound at the 
lower altitudes and extend greatly in wet weather. 

One of the symptoms of kala-asar also is enlargement of tiie 
spleen. Infection is by a small oi^anism Leishman 
Kaie-Asar. l^onovmi transmitted to human beings by 
the bite of an ihfected sandfly (PkUbotomus argenUpes)> 
Admissions to dispensaries in the District between* 1930 
and 1934 showed that the disease was rapidly increasing, 
A survey was carried out in 1936 which found infeotioii 
% 
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to be eademio in the Terai and'tiiO abotd; 3,000 feel altitude and that^' 
it had become epidemic in the Terai and the valleys <d, the Tista and 
Bangit. ' • 

All the facts about this fever are not known but it is usually 
BiaSkwatsr associated with hyper-endemic malaria and the Terai 
Pswr. offers favourable conditions for its occurrence. A 

survey in the District was conducted in 1929 in the course of which it 
was found that recent immigrants are more susceptible than old 
residents who may acquire immunity from infection through malignant 
tertian malaria. This disease is not considered so serious a problem 
now as in ithe past. 

Accurate information about the prevalence of tuberculosis has not 
been collected but in 1937 the All-India Institute 0^ 
TskSKHlotit. Hygiene and Public Health conducted a small tuberculi^ 
survey in Kalimpong town which indicated that about 45 per cent, 
Ihose examined had been exposed to infection though had nut 
necessarily contracted the disease. Provincial mortality figures show 
that Darjeeling District was second only to Calcutta town in death 
rate from pulmonary tuberculosis. No full or district-wide survey 
has been made but the information given above affords ground for 
suspecting that the disease has been increasing particularly in the hill 
areas of the District. 

A sample survey was carried out in 1937 by the Bengal branch of 
the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association which 
*‘*^'**^" gave an incidence of 2*3 per cent, for the Siliguri 

Subdivision and a much lower rate for the hill areas and hillmen. 


Amoebic infections are extremely common and in the rural areas 
amoebic and bacillary dysentery present major public 
Dissawt. health problems. Bound worms and hookworms affect 
large areas: the latter being particularly prevalent on tea gardens at 
the lower altitudes. Cholera only appears in the submontane areas 
when imported from other parts of Bengal and is rarely a serious 
problem. Enteric fever groups are occasionally reported. Measles, 
chickenpox, German measles and mumps occur as seasonal outbreaks 
particularly where there are schools. Smallppx only appears 
sporadically usually in arrivals from the plains. No difficulty is 
experienced in checking small outbreaks and the public respond well 
to appeals for mass vaccination. A typhus epidemic broke out in 1944 
which caused a number of deaths before it could be checked. • 


From 1922 to 1932 responsibility for public health in the District 
. . .. .. was with the District Board under whom the Civil 
" * Surgeon controlled public health as well as 

medical organisations. Proposals for appointing a District 
Health Officer and a District Public Health Organisation on the 
model accepted for other Districts in the Province were for- 
warded to Government in 1980 and resulted in 1982 
in* the appointment of a District Health Officer wbo was first 
in study the peculiar health problems of the District road therealter 
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to make proposals. Tibe reeultaiit proposals to combiae medical and 
public bealtb activities were accept^ but tbe need for revision in 
certain detaila^ an alteration in tbe department’s policy and 
constitutional changes delayed introduction of a scheme imtil 
September 1942. 

The Eural Health Scheme adopted in 1942 covered the greater 
part of the District with 16 Health units, each in charge of a Rural 
Health Officer under whom is a Health Assistant and one other officer. 
Supervision is by the District Health Officer, two Assistant Health 
Officers and four Sanitary Assistants. In addition a travelling Suh- 
Assistant Surgeon in the Terai visits hats and other centres. The 
above units were established hut all could not continue to function in 
war time owing to lack of qualified personnel. They average 54 square 
miles in area and the Rural Health Officer in charge is responsible for 
all the health measures required in his area and for an outdoor 
dispensary at his headquarters which he is expected to attend at least 
three hours daily for six days in the week. His duties include lecturing 
to the rural population on sanitation^ verification of births and deaths, 
teaching in schools, inspection of markets and the combating of 
epidemics by preventive and remedial action. The operations against 
Rala-azar which had been started in 1938 were also taken over by 
these units. 

In the Darjeeling town, although a conservancy department had 
been in existence before 1920, it was not until then that a Medical 

Officer of Health and a Sanitary Officer were appointed. A public 

health laboratory was established in 1922 which now has a 

Bacteriologist and a Chemist and deals with clinical work and with 
the examination of food and water samples. Other Sanitary Inspectors 
were later appointed and now the scope of activity of the municiiial 
Health Department includes the following; — 

(1) Prevention and control of epidemic diseases, management of 

the Infectious Diseases Hospital and a Charitable 

Dispensary at Ghum. 

(2) Anti- tuberculous work and management of the Tuberculosis 

Hospital. 

(3) Control and supervision of two Maternity and Child Welfare 

centres. 

^4) Scrutiny of building plans and execution of a sanitary survey. 

(6) Control and inspection of slaughter houses, of the sale of 
meat and fish and of cooked food in hotels and eating 
houses; performance of the duties of Public Analyst and 
under the Bengal Food Adulteration Act. 

(6) Examination (bacteriological, etc.) of samples of water, 

sewage and of pathological specimens for diagnosis. 

(7) Record and check of vital statistics. 

(8) liKtaiiiigement of the conservancy system. ‘ 

7A 
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Ab stated *iil^|OAaptOT XIY^ I^Sikrict Boal^ q^ds Ihe folloaring 
sums annually on'Public Healtititnd Medical items:— 


Medical (Establishm^ii) ’ . . • • • • 4.700 

Medical {Hospitals) . . . . • • Sl.lOO 

Vaeoinatiaa . . . . . • . • 8,000 

Saidtation . . . . . • • • 37,400 

Wat»-8upply . . . . . . • • 4,600 


The Darjeeling Municipality spends B.s. 4,00,000 annually on the 
above and the Kurseong Municipality as follows: — 







Bs. 

Water-supply 

Conservancy 

Vaooination 

Drainage 

Medical 





5,900 

19,000 

700 

2,200 

6,200 


The following vaccination and 
reported for the District; — 


Vaccination primary 

Bevaocination 

Kala-azar 


Kala-azar treatments have oeen 


1941. 1942. 1943. 

13,306 11,483 10,100 

61,826 66,437 66,600 

2,637 1,960 Figures not available. 


In municipal areas births and deaths are recorded in the Municipal 
yidj offices of Darjeeling and Eurseong. In rural aresis, 

StstMiet. officers in charge of police-stations are the registering 

officers. The only exceptions are the Siliguri Union Board where the 
President records and the Cantonments of Lebong and Jalapahar where 
the Executive Officers record. Information is collected by managers 
on tea gardens, by rangers for forest villages, by the tehsildars in 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund h&ts and by road khalasis for roadside 
lands. Outside these areas, in the hills village mandals collect the 
information and in the Terai village chaukidars. Monthly returns 
are supplied by registering officers to the District Health Officer and 
transmitted by him to the Director of Public Health. The follbwing 
table gives recently recorded figures for the District based, for 1935 and 
1940, on the 1931 census and for the other years shown, on the 1941 
census: — 


Year, 

Bittbs. 

Bate per 
IpOOO, 

Deaths. 

Bate pei 
1,000. 

1935 

U,819 

11,489 

40*15 

10,3W 

32*53 

1940 

35*94 

9,996 

31*26 

1941 

11,329 

30*08 

10,717 

28*46 

1942 

10,808 

28*72 

10,273 

27*28 

1943 

9,688 

25*72 

11.268 

29*89 


After a severe epidemic of dysentery at Gitdubling in 1937, efforts 

Wilii liiBiIji made to protect rural supply springs in the hills 

from contamination 1^ leading water tharefrom in 
pipes. In 1940 nearly 10,000 running feet of piping wsM latd'ibr tire 
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•upply oj tl^ village at a copt of nei||%<*B8. 10,000.. improved water- 
supplies OBr'tl^ above lines have bes^ provided by various authorities 
at the following pla^: — 


. 1 • > 

Sadat Subdivision. — Sukhiapokri, Simkna^ Takdali Owitonment, 
Takdah Ehaemalial^ Sorea&g^ Lepcha Baaar^ Mangpu 
Cincliona plantation, Manibhanjan, Eolbong, Sonada, S-mile 
basti, Bijanbari and Pulbazar. 


Kurseong Subdivision. — Pankbabari, Mirik and Tindbaria. 

Kalimpong Subdivision. — Algarab, Pedong, Gitdubling, Eanki- 
bong, Eambibazar, Riyang and Ealijhora, 


The supply of water to the Darjeeling urban area is from springs 
on the Sencbal spur. Water is collected from more than 30 springs 
and flows by gravity to two lakes above Ghum on the Sencbal hill : 
after settlement there it passes through pressure filters to three service 
reservoirs in the town from which it is distributed. The spring 
catchment area is fenced and protected from contamination so that 
filtering is almost unnecessary. Since completion in 1912 the 
waterworks have been supplying good potable water with a high 
standard of purity. During the dry season when the yield of the 
springs runs low, supply is augmented by pumping water from a 
perennial spring at Konkhola lower down the bills. The rest of the 
system of collection and distribution works by gravity. The works 
are maintained by the Darjeeling Municipality at an annual cost of 
approximately Us. 19,000, The average daily supply is 750,000 
gallons and the total capital cost has been Rs* 10,76,000. 

The Eurseong Waterworks are maintained by the Eurseong 
Municipality. They supply about 153,000 gallons of filtered water 
and 40,000 gallons of unfiltered water daily. The unfiltered supply is 
used only for flushing 8 public latrines. The filtered supply consists 
first, of 15,000 gallons daily to the Dow Hill area from the Dow Hill 
springs and second, ox a supply to the town area fropi^ the Sepoy Dbura 
spring 4 miles from the town. Wafer is conveyed from there by a 
4'^ pipo to an 80,000 gallon reservoir near Helen’s School 
from which it is distributed by gravity to 400 house connections and 
60 street hydrants. Both supplies are filtered through rapid pressure 
filters. Total cost has been Rs. 1,29,000 and annual maintenance cost 
about Rs. 3,700. The works began operating in 1913. 

The Ealimpong Waterworks are operated by the Engineering 
Branch of the Public Health Departeient of the Government* of Bengal. 
Supply is from two springs-^at the source of the Rilli and at Thakchu 
18i miles from the Ealimpong bazar. Water is conveyed to Sanser 
12 miles from the bazar in a masonry conduit and there chlorinated. 
It is then conducfed by a 6" pipe to a 3,000,000 gallon storage reservoir 
about 2i mUes from Sanser from which it gravitates to variouer su^ly 
twks and is delivered to consumers through 300 honse connections 
aild 44 streeS tanks- Avera|fe daily 'supply i| 210,000 gallons at an 
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annual m^lenance c^Dst ol about Bs« 11|000. works were 

completed in 1^22^ and tbe capital cost so far incurred bas bapn 
BSv SjT5>000* ^ 

There was formerly an impression that water in the hills of the 
district contained mica which frequently gave rise to dysentery. This 
impression h^s Jbebn proved to be without foundation and the dysenteiy 
symptom^ .Wrongly attributed by newcomers to mica in the water are 
more often due to changes of climate and diet and more particularly 
to the error of overeating into which visitors are prone to fall due to 
the unaccustomed cold. 

In rural areas, the failure of the people to observe proper sewage 
Stwsgt disposal results in insanitary conditions and the px^- 

Oisfwsal. valence of worms. There is a sewerage system in 
Darjeeling town to which certain houses are connected as well as 5)5 
public latrines. The majority of houses however are served by a han^ 
collection system dumping into 6 chutes. All sewage is treated 
septic tanks and the effluent discharges into jhoras at a distance from 
inhabited localities. The system is operated by the Darjeeling 
Municipality, The Kurseong sewerage system serves only 10 public 
latrines and a few houses in the bazar area. The total length of piping 
is 8,000 feet and sewage is discharged into jhoras outside the town 
after treatment in a septic tank. In Kalimpong, houses in the 
development area are required to have water-borne sanitatibn. Jn the 
bazar there are 5,000 feet of sewers serving 8 public latrines and, a 
number of houses. Discharge is into jhoras below the b 4 ||!ar after 
treatment in a septic tank. Both at Kurseong and Kalimpong surface 
drainage enters the sewer piping system through gulley pits. The 
Kalimpong bazar sewerage system was completed in 1930. In the 
Siliguri bazar there is only the primitive hand removal system of 
sanitation controlled by the Union Board. 

Outside towns, the District is fairly well provided with hospitals 
Metfical dispensaries. Most tea gardens maintain outdoor 

Institiitioni. dispensaries with a Medical Officer and some have 

hospitals with beds up to 10 in number. The Darjeeling Himalayan 
Bailway maintains a hospital at Tindharia with 14 beds as well as 
dispensaries for outdoor treatment at Kurseong, Darjeeling jk&d 
Siliguri. The medical staff for the whole railway is one Chief 
Mescal Officer and 7 Assistant Medical Officers, Government 
maintain a Class I hospital at Naxalbari in the Siliguri SubdiWsion 
which has 8 beds for males and 3 for females. There is a Medical 
Officer in charge, a compounder and menial staff but no female nurssS 
The Medical Officer and menial staff are provided with quarters. 

Work done can be understood from the table below~ 




IMl. 

194S. 

164tf! 

Pailtetofaulioor .. 


181 

108 

131 

JPtoUentB outdoor . , 
Opwotiou indoor 

* 0 

ijm 

5 

6,117 

g 

7.468 

g 

OlMwiioiw outdoor - 

•• 

79 


111 



CHAPTBE V. 


ACRICULTUftE AND LIVESTOCK. 

The physical geography of the District makes conditions for 
agriculture extremely diverse. The Terai, fr6m tMe;|bot bf the hills 
to the southern boundary of the District, is in the plains and contains 
many level stretches of alluvial soil admirably suited for rice 
cultivation. There are however in it considerable areas of poor sandy 
ground and the river beds are large and generally unfertile or 
unsuitable for cultivation. In the hills, many of the slopes are so 
stony and precipitous that nothing can thrive on them except scrub 
jungle or an occasional tree in the crevices of the rocks. Much of the 
hill land is unsuitable for cultivation of any kind, but on the gentler 
slopes the soil is often of wonderful fertility. Altitude and aspect, 
as might be expected, have important effects on agriculture. No 
part of the District lies above tree level but no crops are grown above 

9.500 feet above sea-level owing to the cold. Potatoes can be grown 
up to that height but the upper limits for rice, maize and millet are 
much lower. Tea does not grow above 7,000 feet. Below about 

2.500 feet much of the ground is steep and unsuitable for cultivation: 
the ^temperatures here are too high to suit many of the crops growing 
in the odder altitudes and the result is that between 1,000 and 2,500 
feet there is comparatively little cultivation and most of the area is 
under Jbrest. Rainfall varies considerably from 60 inches per annum 
in some parts of the Tista Valley in the north of the District to over 
200 inches on the outer slopes of the hills. Further south in the Terai. 
the annual fall goes down to about 120 inches : nowhere in the District ‘ 
is rainfall in such defect or so irregular that outturn of crops is 
seriously affected. Landslips and river erosion do harm locally to 
cultivated areas. So also does hail. In the south of the Terai a hot 
pat'ching wind from the west sometimes blows for a day or two in the 
hot weather and causes some damage to tea and other crops. But on 

’.the whole weather conditions are, with few exceptions, favourable to 
agriculture throughout the District. 

\ Separate chapters deal with Forests and with the cultivation and 
manufacture of Tea and Cinchona and from those chapters it will be 
understood that out of 1,192 square miles, the total area'nf the District, 
apf)roximately 259 square nailes are under tea leases, 437 square miles 
are under reserved forest and 33 square miles are under cinchona. 
This leaves a balance of 463 square miles left for waste, unreserved 
forests and cultivation of non-plantation crops. It should however be 
, 40 ted that much of the area leased to tea is under ordinary cultivation 
garden labdtir. Thi^'may be estimated at 50 per cent, of area 
not lowiir tea, i.e., 80 square miles. The distribution between forest, 
oizd|ib]ia, tea and other cultivation varies in different parts si{ the 
Distmt which can be divided into three areas in each of whidh a 
diatribniion is oharadexistio. In the hills west of ihe Tista 
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a very large propor^on of tlxe area is under forest, tea and oinoliona 
and tbe area under ordinary non>plantation crops is very small, being 
mainly confined to an area north-west of the Little Bangit river known 
as Chebu Lama’s grant. In the hills east of the there are very 

few tea gardens. Here the area under reserved forest is approximately 
211 square ipiles and the area of the Kalimpong Government Estate 
is 176 square miles. An area of 21 square miles for tea and 
miscellaneous lands makes up the total area of the Subdivision, 408 
square miles. Of the area of 176 square miles of the Government 
estate only 66 square miles were settled with tenants and of this only 
84 were under crops. Thus in the Kalimpong Government estate less 
than 50 per cent, was actually cropped. There are no similar figures 
for the Sadar and Kurseong Subdivisions but the area of the West: 
Tista Khas Mahals is 57 square miles and other areas in those $ 
Subdivisions not under tea are approximately 22 square miles. It can', 
be assumed that an area of roughly 79 square miles not under tea is \ 
let out to tenants in these two Subdivisions. Thirty-five square miles 
of this land are perhaps actually cropped. The Terai has a total area 
of 258 square miles of which 28 square miles are estimated to be under 
reserved forest and 66 under tea leaving 164 square miles of other 
land. Out of this area of 164 square miles, 14^ were waste and about 
8^ were under sal forest : probably 20 square miles of the balance 
would be uncultivated leaving 121 square miles as the cropped area 
in the Terai. The total non-plantation cropped area would thus come 
to 320 square miles as follows: — 


Tea leased land 



* o 

Square 

miles. 

80 

Sadar Kurseong • . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

35 

Kalimpong 

*• 

• • 

• • 

84 

Siliguri 


•• 

• • 

121 



Total 


320 


A rough summary of the use of land in the District is thus: — 


Sqnan 


Beserrod Foiwt . . . . . , . . 487 

Under Tea . . . . . . , . 99 

Under Cinohona .. .. .. .. 83 

Cropped .. .. .. SM 

Waste, eto. .. .. .. 808 


l,19t 


Total 
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Tho areas under the main crops in the Terai were as follows 
according to She settlement of 1925 : — 

Acres. Percentage. 


Bice 

• * 

• . 

49,523 

79 *0 

Joweur (millet) 



186 

•3 

Maize 



497 

•^•7 

Mustard 



2,292 

3-6 

Sugarcane 



282 

•4 

Jute 



3,690 

5*9 

Dyes 



247 

*4 

Tobacco 



542 

1*0 

Garden produce . . 



801 

1*3 

Fruit 



265 

•4 

Potatoes 



313 

•5 

Miscellaneous food 



620 

1*0 

MisceUaneous non>food 



3,843 

6*0 


Total 


63,101 100 -6 


In tke Kalimpong Government Estate in 1920 the following were 
the acreages under the main crops. Percentages are shown to compare 
with those for the Terai ; — 




Acres. 

Percentage. 

Rice 

. . 

8,204 

13 *4 

Wheat 

« . 

2,542 

4*1 

Barley, etc. 


267 

•4 

Mdlet (kodo) 


7,454 

12*3 

Maize 


39,739 

65*1 

Mustard 


539 

•9 

Cardamom and spices 


1,466 

2*4 

Fruit 


203 

•3 

Potatoes 


322 

•6 

Miscellaneous food 

.. 

291 

•5 


Total .. 

61,027 

99*9 


There are no complete figures for cropping in the rest of the hill 
area but the settlement report of the Belling Estate, dated 1928, gave 
the following figures and percentages which give useful guidance for 
the whole West Tista area: — 

Acres. Percentage. 


Rice 

• • 

. • 

S28 

3*3 

Wheat 

. « 

• • 

.. 376 

2*3 

Barley 

. . 


276 

1*8 

Millet (kodo) 

• • 


.. 814 

51 

Maize 

« • 


. . 12,026 

76 *2 

Cardamom Ond spices 

. » 

.. 602 

3*8 

Potato 

« e 

. . 

. . 1,341 

8*4 
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When the IKsirii^'waB first taken over by the British admimstration, 
the hill portion was almost entirely under forest. ^,!Pie only 
cultivation was that of jh/umitig or burning down the forests, in 
the interior of the hills by Bhutias and Lepchae"’' and on. the 
fodihiUs by hfeches and other aboriginal trihen^ "'^e Terai was 
to some extent under plains cultivation but there were then vast 
uncultivated grass, forest and riverian areas. Expansion of cultivation 
was rapid in the middle of the last century but now there are few 
areas left uncultivated which it would pay to cultivate. Jhum 
cultivation has now entirely disappeared owing to forest reservation, 
appropriation of land for tea cultivation and extension of plough 
cultivation to the remaining land. This last is a far more efficient 
method of cultivation than jhuvUng but requires the application qf 
considerable hard labour both to render the land suitable for this kind 
of cultivation (i.e., by terracing, revetting and irrigating it) and i^ 
the performance of the various operations of agriculture. The Nepalid 
were far more assiduous and skilful in this superior method and\ 
consequently displaced or speedily outnumbered the original inhabitants. 

The soil in the Terai is composed of alluvium, a light sandy loam 
being the most common. There are also considerable tracts of sandy 
or gravelly soils, unsuitable for cultivation. In the hills, cultivators 
recognise only three kinds of soil, white, red and black. Of these, 
the black soil is the richest, the white the poorest, the red soil occupying 
an intermediate position, lecjuiring heavy manuring to give as good 
an outttim as the black. This last is often found among large rocks 
and is suitable for dry crops (sukfiakhet) such as maize and marwa 
(kodo) owing to the rich vegetable mould it contains. The fertility 
of the soil depends much on the geological formation of the underlying 
rocks from which the soil is derived. The greater portion of the hill 
area lies on Darjeeling gneiss which most commonly gives a stiff 
reddish loam but may also produce alnpkost pure sand or a stiff red 
clay. Generally soils throughout the District are deficient in lime. 

Agricultural methods in the Terai follow closely the practice in 
the plains of Bengal. Fields are manured with cowdung, farmyard 
manure and sometimes silt from the beds of tanks. Irrigation is 
perhaps more common as the slope of the land offers many opportunities 
for utilising the water of the numerous small streams. Sixty per cent, 
of the low land on which the winter or Jiaimantik rice is grown thus 
gets the benefit of irrigation. The aman or winter rice is first sown 
broadcast in nurseries in May or early June after the first rainfall. 
The fields to which the seedlings are transplanted in July or August 
have in the meantime been heavily ploughed and surrounded by oils 
to keep in the rain and later irrigation water is led to them by channels 
(called pairis). The aus or hhadoi rice is grown on higher land called 
foringati. For this crop, ploughing begins in February and is repeated 
five or six times. The field is then levelled, weeds and clods burnt 
and the ashes used for manure. Seed is sown broadcast and after 
germination of the seed the field is carefully weeded. This rice crop 
is reaped in August. Small areas are also cultivated with boro and 
i<mg stemanpil rioe. 
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Methods of cultivatiozi in the hills vary with tl|6 crops to be grown. 
The chief food crops in dry cultivation (sukhakhei) are maize {bhutta 
car makai]^ tuillet (marwa or Jcodo) and buck-wheat (phaphar) and in 
wet oultivatieii rice. Money crops are cardamoms (for which 
irrigation is ipedefjl)^ potatoes^ oranges and vegetables. Land which 
is not too steep is ploughed: otherwise hoes (kodalis) are used. 
Weeding and harvesting are generally done by the cultivator and his 
family and with the assistance of neighbours for which help is given 
in turn to them. This labour exchange system is called parma. Hired 
labourers are only employed when absolutely necessary. Daily rates 
for day-labourers pre-war were about four annas but war time rates 
rose to one rupee. Irrigation is essential for rice growing in the hills 
and water has to be conducted from nearby streams (jhoras) by flumes 
or pipes of bamboo or galvanised iron. Terracing is a distinctive and 
important feature of Himalayan cultivation. There is no such thing 
as a large level field to be found in the hills: and to allow of the 
irrigation which is essential for rice, terraces have to be cut with 
great labour in the hillsides. Some of these are so narrow that a 
plough cannot be used and the hoe is the only instrument by which 
the soil can be broken up. Usually an attempt is made to give an 
inward slope to the terrace but that is not always possible. It is 
however required where rice is cultivated, as irrigation water has to 
stand on the field. 

Aman paddy in the hills does not need manure as washings from 
higher land are brought to the rice field in the irrigation water. For 
dry cultivation manuring is almost essential. Cowdung is being 
ordinarily used for wheat, mustard, marwa^ potatoes and more rarely 
for maize or buck wheat? For vegetable culture leaf mould when 
procurs^ble is employed. 

The chief implements used are the plough, the hoe or spade (kodali, 
farua or chapra), the fork (kata), the sickle (hasswa), the mallet 
{martol) and the crowbar (fhampel). A wooden harrow and a thick 
heavy beam are used in paddy fields and sometimes in dry cultivation 
to break up clods. There are also various chisels, kukris and Bhutanese 
and Lepcha knives or chupees: and baskets, mats, sieves and winnowing 
trays made locally from bamboo or cane. The thumsi and namlo are 
for carrying produce : the inandro is a mat for drying grain and for 
other ptirposes : the u/tmlo is for winnowung grain. For storing grain 
in large quantities closely woven mats (called bhakhari) are made in 
roimded form from bamboos covered with a paste made from cowdung 
and earth. 

The average plough weighs 18 or 19 seers and is heavier 
than that in use in the plains due no doubt to the stiffer soils 
met with in the hills. The beam is tied to the yoke with 
a leather rope and the whole plough used to cost only Rs. 2 at most. 
This has risen now to Rs, 8, It is expected to last a whole 
season for 7 to 10 acres of land. Wartime prices of other implements 
are spades Rs. 3-8, fork Rs. 12, sickle Re. 1-4, mallet Rs. 14 and 
crowbar Rs. 7-8. Some implements last longer than others* and the 
average annual cost for implem^ts for an ordinary hill cultivator 
would be about Bs. 26. 
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H<»e istenBiTe apd efficient methods of cultf*«(aom are becoming 
popular. While formerly a single ploughing was thought suffici«at. 
and no manuring, now most oultivators plough twice, manture mote 
freely and sow better seeds more efficiently : weeding, hoeing and earth-' 
ing are often repeated. P^en, women and children all use the hoe: 
where ploughing cannot be done, seeds are sometimes sown broadcast or 
dibbled in with a long stick either pointed or with an iron spike fixed 
at the end. Lepchas ar§ ineffective users of the plough and are 
sometimes se^n turning over the soil with a rude wooden stick and are 
ready to cultivate with a small spade and a spike. They cultivate 
moaldy at the lower levels and are paiticulaily fond of orange growing 
and cardamom cultivation in Ihe ’lower'''valleys, being accustomed to 
a low eleyation : the comparative seclusion of fields surrounded 
by jungle is congenial to their habits. The Nepali is the most 
assiduous cultivator leaving practically no part of his holdixlg 
uncultivated, using his plough cattle to the full and terracing skilfuUV 
where.it is feasible. Bhutias and Nepali Qurungs are more casual 
cultivators perhaps because they are descendants of pastoral races mord- 
accustomed to grazing : they are for the same reason fonder of 
cultivating at the higher levels. 

The following are brief accounts of the cultivation of the more 
important crops in the hills. The prices quoted are wartime prices 
up to 400 per cent, oter pre-war prices. 

Maize (hhutta or makai). This crop grows on almost any soil at 
altitudes between 1,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level. Black soil suits 
it best as hill cultivators do not usually manure this crop. It 
beat at low elevations in sunny aspects and grows quite, well in places 
where rocks retain moisture. It is the staple food crop for cultivators 
and is grown on dry land (sukhalhet) . After the ground has been 
prepared, the seeds are sown from February to April either by 
broadcasting, by sowing in rows {phalis) or by individual planting in 
boles. It is harvested in August or September. The crop is liable to 
damage by bears and elephants when near forests and to dangers from 
landslips on steep slopes. Outturns vary from 4 to 10 maunds per acre 
and higher with heavy manuring : taking the average yield at 
8 maunds per acre and the price at Rs. 15 per maund, net profit per 
acre can roughly be taken at Bs. 60; cost of- cultivation being 
rent Be. 1, manure (20 maunds) Bs. 5, seeds (16 seers) Rs. 8, ploughing 
Bs. 15 and labour Bs. 34. Soya bean (bhotmas) or millet is sometimes 
grown witi maize, and buck-wheat (or more rarely wheat and mustwd) 
follows it on first and second class lands. It is found difficult to kOep 
strains of better maize pure owing to cross fertilisation. 

Millet (marwa or hodo). This crop is grown at heights between 
1,000 and 5,000 feet above sea-level and in dry cultivation (mkhakhet). 
Seeds are sown in April and May in a nursery which is manured. 
Trahsplantation takes place in June or July and the crop is harvwted 
in October or November. The cost of a seed bed for one acre of 
transplanled marwa is about Bs. 7-4, the bed being about 1 /6th of am 
ftcw. ®ie transplanted crop is not usually manured. Outoum varies 
from 6 to '8 maunds per acre (average perhaps 6 maunds) when the 
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crop i$ grown aloiie «4)3id less (say 5 mauads per aors) when it is grom 
togoi^er with maize. At a price of Bs. 16 per maund the profit -per 
aere works out at about Bs. 50 in either case. 

Soya beans and pulses are similarly cultivated* 

Buckwheat ( phaphar). This is grown up to 7,000 feet in dry 
cultivation. It is sown in August and September and harvested in 
December and January. The average yield per acre is about 6 maunds 
and, with a price of Bs. 16 per maund, ^e profit per acre is about 
Bs. 68. No weeding is required so that laboui* costA are low, say 
Bs. 18 per acre, for which half a maund *bf seed is re(|aired.- l^is 
crop is quick growing but rather^ unpopulsg because it is coMidered to 
exhaust the soil rapidly. ' ' 

Wheat, barley and mustard, l^hese crops gre not extensively gxownt 
in the hills. They are grown up to $,000 feet in dry oultivation, are 
sown in September and October and harvested in the later winter. 

Rice. Paddy is grown from plains level up to elevations of 6,000' . 
feet. In the hills it is transplanted into irrigated land (panikhety and 
no manuring is needed. Seeds are sown in seed' beds (^th of area to 
be planted out) in April or May: tran^lantation takes place in July, 
or August and harvesting in November of the beginning of December. 

. Outturns vaiy from 8 to 12 maunds per aci*e and 10 maunds may be 
taken as the average in the hills although in ,t^- Terai double this 
figure may be attained. The yield of straw is heavy (25 to 35 maunds 
per acre) and profit reaches Bs. 45 per acre with 24 to 32 seers of seed 
required per acre and about Bs. 75 per acre as the cost of labour. The 
price per maund of rice is taken for the above calculation at Bs. 13 
per maund. A small quantity of hhadoi rice (called ghaiya) is grown 
in the hills. Seed is either sown broadcast or dibbled in rows 
at the rate of 20 to 35 seers per acre. Manure is required and good 
rain. The crop is harvested at the end of August or beginning of 
September. Outturn is less than that of the transplanted rice. 

Potatoes. This crop is gro'wn in many parts of the District even 
as high as 8,600 or 9,000 feet above sea-level. It is grown in dry 
cultivation but requires heavy manuring. In some places two crops 
are harvested, one planted in October and haxvested in January and 
February and the second planted in January or February and harvested 
in July. The success of potato cultivation depends a great deal on 
the weather: yields vary from 30 to 120 maunds per acre, even 
reaching 160 maunds per acre in very favourable conditionSi Profit 
varies considerably but, with a price of Bs. 15 per maund, one acre 
may give a profit of Bs. 300 or more. Costs of cultivating an acre 
may be as much as Bs. 300, with 100 maunds of manure and 10 maunds 
of seed potatoes being required. The District produces seed potatoes 
for export as well as potatoes for consumption as food. 

Cardamom (elainehi). This crop is a valuable one, doing best at 
altitudes from 1,000 to 5,000 feet above sea-level. The crop requires 
a rich soil, shade, some w$amth and a good supply of inigatiott water. 
Fi^ds are uaualiy in the beds, or on the sides, of streams and are 
liable lo destme^n Iqr floods and landalipe. The crop is barreled 
fl 
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Ipm September onwards. For a new plantation, seed is eown 
in -Special' «ed beds and tbeli transplanted in Hay and June two to 
four feet i^rt. ’’li’ can also lie propagated by separating roots from 
«U etanding clus^rs. New cardamom fields have to be thoroughly 
weeded and fir ihe^l9VB|^ two years they ^ij^ld no crop. In the third 
year a half crop is obt^innd and thereafter for about 8 years a full crop 
can be expected which &mounts to about 6 maunds or more of the 
prepared cardamom -peat acre. After the tenth year the plants weaken 
and , become liable to blight or damage by insects (phurkey). 
Cardamoms flower frcto the middle of April to the end of May and 
after September when the crop is harvested the seedpods are dried in 
a kiln (bhati) and thereby are much reduced in weight. The dried 
seeds are bagged and sold at prices upwards of Bs. 30 per maipd. 
Prices soar when supply is short and sometimes reach Bs. 120 per 
maund. It is dilBicult to calculate the costs of cultivation ^d 
conseqpiently the profit, because most of the cost of cultivation is that 
of labour which is usually obtained not for cash but on the pamM 
system of exchange labour. Moreover prices of the finished product 
vary erratically. It is however a crop which can give a very hig^ 
return of profit. 

Other jield crops. Only small quantities of sugarcane are grown in 
the hills : a soft thick variety is grown in small quantities for chewing. 
Mustard is grown near towns by Brahmans and ‘iChetrie in small 
quantity for oil and cake. * •{ 

'• Fruit cultivation. Orange growing is extremely profl.table and has 
for this reason expanded very considerably in recent , yenrs. About 
90 per cent, of the output is exported. Two '^krletics of the local 
Sikkim orange are grown — one a small tight skinned variety and t^C 
other a loose skinned, larger and softer hind. Bich black Jail 
required and an elevation of between 2,000 and 4,000 feet above sea- 
level. The crop is harvested from November to January. Seedlings, 
brought from Sikkim, are transplanted in May and June 14 to 18 feet 
apart. About 200 are required per acre. About 8 years are required 
before the trees begin to bear fruit and they continue to give a good 
crop for 25 years. Trees grow from 15 to 20 feet high and give larger 
fruit the farther apart they are. The outturn per tree is from 800 to 
1,000 -q^anges annually which sell at a varying price which may be 
t^en as Bs. 20 per 1,0(^ fruife.!' T%6 cost of cultivation is not heavy, 
the main items being initial cost of seedlings including transport from 
Bikkim 'He. 1 each— Bs. 200 per acre, initial cost of manure pe:j acre 
ItSi" 6-4, and Bs. 150 per acre every 3 years for manure. The crop is 
Cbmj^ratively free from damage by bad weather. 

^IN^beapple growing is successful in the Terai and the hill areas. 
•'iPhCfcC is a considerable export of the fruit and 6 to 6 lakhs of suckers are 
lold annual^ Jp growers in the plains. The Singapore Queen yariety 
* ^rpw4 welt^’hp to 4,000 feet and is in good demand. Local markets 
kre well supplied in the appropriate seasons with tree-tomatoes, limes, 
lemons* banahas, pears, peaches and plums grown in the District at 
^'^iwrying altitudes. The heavy rainfall and moisture prevents apples 
^d good quali^ pears and peaches being grown suceeesfully. 
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VegetahUs. A very profitable vegetable growing businiw^ iAIjbplies 
both local and distant markets. Peas^ beans anfi^ pote^ioes are^ well 
known products of the District but all kinds of foreign vegetables are 
grown for local and Calcutta markets among wHch can be mentioned 
artichokes, asparagus, beSMiroot, Brussels-sprotrlts, broad beans, French 
beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, celeiy, car|^rta, turnips, knol-khols, 
radishes, parsnips, peas, spinach, leeks, ^^matoes, rhubarb and 
onions as well as many herbs. The season ^ for many of the above 
vegetables is long because it is possible to grow them over a considerable 
range of altitude. Rainy season vegetables are also grown throughout 
the District in great variety and profusion. 

There was so little cultivation before the British administration 
arrived that it can almost be said that all the crops, fruits and vegetables 
grown in the District have been introduced and acclimatised. 

Departmental activity has been mainly confined to demonstration 
work in the Kalimpong Farm and to popularising improved varieties 
of seed and agricultural methods. A demonstration farm at Mirik 
was not successful and had to be closed. An investigation into' the 
marketing of oranges has been carried out but no action to improve 
it has yet been undertaken. Certain war time measures to control the 
export of oranges and vegetables have been organised. Some damage 
to,acrops occurs ifom wild animals and birds which cannot be prevented 
where forests adjoin cultivation. But the Department has not been 
able to do much to counter pests attacking the crops of the District. 


The headquartj^nj of the District Agricultural Officer is at Kalimpong. 
At the time of writing he was a hillman and all the staff at the farm 
(.were hill men. ^One Khas Mahal Demonstrator (usually plainsman) 
is employed in the Siliguri Subdivision and for the hill khas mahals 
two Agricultural Sub-Overseers (both hillmen). Special arrangements 
in wartime required additional staff to control the 3 seed stores which 
•were opened and to operate the production of vegetables under the 
Grow More Food Campaign. 


In the Terai, mestic animals do not differ appreciably from those 
Vetcriimry found elsewhere in the plains of Bengal. In the hill 
subdivisions, however, there are considerable differences. 

The cattle population of the ^District, according to a census held 
in 1940, was 1,02,366. The density is not heavy. In the hills bullocks 
are jiot so commonly found as the hillman does not usually^ CUstaate 
bulls. In the Terai, cattle are of the usual inferior plains bree4> 
although perhaps, as they get better grazing, they are strongeir. ahd 
better nourished than the average plains cattle. Breeds in hills 
are mixed, although animals of pure Siri or Nepali breeds are o^oasiolh 
ally met with. Climate and feeding conditions in the hi|li make fdir 
stronger and healthier cattle. % ^ I 

Siri cattle are large handsome animals standing 60 to 64 inches 
at the shoulders. The bulls have well developed bumps and both sexes 
have a long tail with a tuft of hair at the tip. They are rough coat^idj^ 
sure footedi^ move well on steep hillsides and are hardy in 

8A 
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moist oUmate. ’They need gq||j( ji^azmg and perhs^s for lade of ili&i, 
pure bred animals disappeared into tbe remoter parts of Sibkim 
and Bhutan. They ^ howeTer still leund in the Dktrict on the 
Nepal frontier wt, the north-west. The Siri cow gives about six seers 
of high class rilc&' milk p^ day with 10 p» cent, fat content and their 
average lactation “period ig over eight months. Cross breeds from Siri 
cattle are common and give yields of lO to 16 seers per day of milk 
inferior in quality to that obtained from the pure Siri or pure Nepali 
cow. This higher^ milk yield of the cross bred animal is an additional 
reason for the disappearance of the pure bred Siri cattle. 

The Nepali breed is smaller than the Siri, bulls measuring 45 indres 
and cows 40 inches at the shoulder. They are smooth coated, haye 
a thick neck and a small hump. Although they have short legs aiid 
poor joints, they are agile on rough steep ground and forage well cm 
poor graein^ ground. Cows give two to three seers daily of excellent 
milk with high fat content. The Siri Kacchar is a cross of the Sirf 
with the Nepali animal intermediate in size and giving about 6 seer4^ 
per day of high quality milk. The Bhutan or Mithun breed is found' 
mainly in the Ealimpong Subdivision, having a strain of the wild 
cattle originally found in those parts. They are powerful animals 
well suited to the damp and cold of the higher altitudes. They yield 
"3 or 4 seers of rich milk. 

Much of the stock of professional graziers is poor and this is mainly 
due to promiscuous breeding. The District Board has maintained a 
dozen stud bulls but these are inadequate for real progress and not all 
their stud bulls are suitable. About 30 years ago a number of persons 
interested in livestock imported Ayrshire, BriMsh Friesian, Jersey 
and Shorthorn animals. The result of crossing these with local breeds 
has been an immediate increase in the average 3 rield of milk.. The 
progeny are neither so hardy nor so capable as draught animals and 
they are suitable mainly for indoor feeding. The subsequent progeny 
is apt to deteriorate and this indicates that more care in the control 
of breeding is essential. Bill people take good care of their cattle 
but pasture is often short rendering stall feeding necessary. Green 
fodder grass is plentiful from June to November : rice and millet straw 
are available after the harvest of these crops and from December to 
May animals are fed with green leaves from lopped tree branches. 
Evmi sfall fed cattle therefore get fresh fodder in good quantity. 
Grazing is allowed under control in certain reserved forests and tiiere 
are also extensive village grazing grounds in various parts of, the 
District. Hillmen are apt to keep cows in milk in confinement owing 
to a supenutition that if they go into the open they "will be affected 

tlm evil eye. This practice has a detrimental effect on the health of 
herds. Binderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis and hssmaturia 
are common in tire hills. Much disease is brought about by 'the 
miration Of herds from the neighbouring countries of Nepal, Bltutan, 
and Tibet into the District. It has been estimated that 20 per 
pent. of*'fhe cows in the Distrmt aie infected witii tuberculosis. 

Hpf^is use hulloefcs for ploughing and draught and tvhen that 
|euid of ipoA, th^ axe riaughtered Or aold lor food. d«Bi^ 
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cattle ie coiwideteWe qad S86 per cent.’ io£ ^e animala need 
lor fllangliter ere epeoially impoKe^ lor tlw pnrpoee. In 19tt a 
elaughS animal of 8i man»de weight would pi for Be. 60 ^d .&e 
eale price of me«t was tHen about 8 annas #er seer. In 1944 tbe 
correeponding figures were Be. 140 and Be. 1-8. A pa|r of bimocks for 
transport sold in 1941 for Bs. laO^and in 1944 for ^. 240. The price 
of a milch cow giving 6 to. 10 seers per day has similarly risen from 

Be. 150 to Bs. 350. 

Bufialoes are not numerous in the hills and are jhainly kept at e 
lower elevations. In 1940 there were only 1,982 in the hiU subdivisions 
out of a total of 11,011 in the whole District. In the hills tiiey are 
found costly to maintain, do not yield much milk and are little i^d 
for cultivation: females are kept for milk and males for slauglmr. 
But practically 100 per cent, of the animals slaughtered are u>^or^ 
for the purpose. A buffalo for slaughter (bj maunds) sold m 1941 for 
Bs. 42 and the meat at 6 annas per seer. The corr^ponding prices 
in 1944 were Bs. 180 and Be. 1. 

There are two breeds of pony in the hill areas. The Bhutia pony 
is a sturdy surefooted animal, hardy and with an easy action. It is 
imported from Bhutan. Sikkim or Tibet. The oto type. Called 
Pantharay, is bred in Nepal and in Sikkim near the District bordw- , 
It is smaller than the Bhutia and is used for pack work whereas the 
Bhutia is used mainly for the saddle. The Pantharay is a hwdy 
hardworking animal when properly fed and tended. Mules and ^nkeys 
are imported from Tibet and are also used for pack work. Bosses, 
ponies and mules are often attacked by glanders and surra. There 
were about 3,000 horses and ponies enumerated in the District in the 

1940 census. „ . , , d t fri.« 

There are two breeds of goat, the SinjaUy and the Paharay. Ihe 

former is larger and is in fact the only aotuaUy pye breed in the 
District. It has long hair and long horns. Grazing is short for goate 
which are only kept to sell for slaughter. Local supply is insufficient 
to meet the demand and 60 per cent, of the goats consumed ^ 
imported. In 1941 a 25 seer animal sold at Bs. 22 with meat 
retail at 14 annas per seer. Prices in 1944 row to ^- 56 2* 

About 64,000 goats were found in the District in the 1940 census. 

Sheep sold at similar prices. The Lampuohharay sheep has a long 
tail and is found only in the Siliguri Sub^pision. The is 

a larger animal. The Gurungs graze large flocks of shwp, tatang 
them to the heights m the rains and in the cold weather bringmg 
down to lower altitudes and the plains for sale. One variety of bill 
sheep, the hanpaU, has long pendant ears reach^ b^ iU 
About 60 per cent, of the sheep slaughtered in the District are imported 

w^ot very numerous and are only rear^ by a Imit^number 
o£^ sanong whom are the Mwig«*8» Bais, Inmlm, Tanmngs. 

Iiepchas and Bhutanese. The total number record^ in the 194B oan^ 
Was 6,736. The plains pig is called Hurra by hill i^ple whe 
It lr» tt. P<M »■ Ml ft.^t «« 
lir 194! of Ijl maunds sold for Be* 18 and ihe meat at 
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10 annas per seer. €$|ririM»lN^ Ibices in 1044 were Bs. 70 nnd Ks* 
Tite ordina^ Wlman pigit in {|pLsanitary conditions but there are 
piggeries £n ihe Bisirict breeding from imported Yorksbire and 
Berkshire animals seln® which maintain adeciuate sanitaiy 
precautions* 

ISrere are two kinds of indigenous domestic fowls in the District, 
the Sikkimay and the Syakinay, .the former being the larger bird. 
They haye short legs and feathered toes. They are hardy, stand up 
well to local conditions and are less prone than other breeds to disease. 
Pullets mature early and start laying at six months. They are good 
r^layers of large eggs, docile and can be easily reared within bounds. 

These breeds however are giving way to plains birds and foreign cross 
' breeds. Plains birds are imported as they are cheap but their crossing 
with hill birds has led to deterioration. White Leghorns, Black 
jy rnaa and Rhode Island Reds were imported by a number of persons 
interested in poultry farming but have been found delicate, not entirely 
suitable for local conditions and susceptible to diseases, a particular 
destructive one being the Ranikhet disease. 

The following is the veterinary staff and equipment in the District. 
Stationary Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in charge Of hospitals are 
stationed at Darjeeling, Ghum, Kurseong and Kalimpong to treat 
non-contagious diseases, accidents and wounds of all animals and 
Itinerant Veterinary Assistant Surgeons with headquarters at Kurseong, 
Kalimpong, Ghum and Siliguri are responsible for the prevention and 
control of contagious and infectious diseases in the District. An 
Assistant Superintendent is in charge of a Veterinary Vaccine establish- 
ment at Kurseong where pathological specimens are examined and 
rinderpest vaccine and other biological products are prepared. A 
Glanders Inspector has been posted to the District to deal with glanders, 
farcy and surra, scheduled under the Glanders and Farcy Act. Fach 
Veterinary Hospital treats about 1,500 to 2,000 animals as out-patients 
and 300 to 400 animals as in-patients in the course of a year. Touring 
officers also treat a large number of animals and carry out propaganda 
on precautions against epidemics. These touring officers are under 
the sole control of the Provincial Government but the others are under 
dual control of the District Board and of the Provincial Government. 

The officers mentione4 above work in close co-operation with the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Society for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
which was organised in 1917 and, Impelled by the energy of Mrs, Lennox 
and her daughter, both of Ghumti Tea Estate, this Society has 
nued effectively to prevent cruelty to animals and to sdcure them propel^ 
tr^tment and better conditions. The Society has an infirmary for sick 
and injured animals in Darjeeling, hospitals at Ghum, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong and dressing stations at Mirik, Patkabari and Sukhiapokri 
on the Nepal frontier. All poultry being imported in^ Darjeelinit ky 
rail is fed apd watered free by the Society at Siliguri and Kur^K)^ 
and for battle moving up by road to Darjeeling the Society sells fbd^ 
and grain at cost prices. It has also devised a pack pony sad^e based 

(m amy model but costing oidty a small sum within reach of Ike 
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jMKHMWl. In 1937 ft Tfttetmaiy Jioeiiital whieK cfoies oui, adsuzably 

ftims of ike Socioiy wa» ^ectedl|p)i Qlliguri thiongk tibie ktoevolenoe 
of Mr. J. Goeaka. , • 

Garjeelmg is on the whole a faTourable arml' for the developinent 
ol livestock on a commercial basis and for industries dis^buting animal 
products. A number of farms are well established among which 
Eeventer’s farm at Ghum fs prominent. The farm was started in a 
very small way in the late 90’s by Mr. Edward Keventer, a Swede, 
who had already fame in Calcutta, Delhi,. Aligarh and Simla. A few 
Siri cows and a few yaks were kept, but it was not until 1924 that the 
farm developed rapidly. Modern cattlesheds were built, up*to*date 
dairy machinery was installed, and the farm became able to produce.^ 
first class pasteurised milk. 

In 1935 a modern pig farm was started in conjunction with the^ 
dairy and English Middle White pigs and Australian Large 
pigs were imported. The farm now breeds its own eattle and pigi, 
having over 200 cows and several hundred pure bred English pigs. 
Pedigree bulls and boars are frequently imported. 

The farm now supplies daily to Darjeeling large quantities of pure 
pasteurised milk, excellent farm butter, cheese, ham, bacon, pork and 
sausages. 

All stock is stall fed, the grain having to be imported from Outside 
Darjeeling, while good use is made of the green vegetation growing in 
the hills near the farm which is cut daily for roughage feeding. 

The staff employed on the farm numbers nearly 200. 

The Ealimpong ipela, an annual agricultural and livestock exhibi* 
tion, was started by Dr. Graham in 1891. It has shown the way to 
many improvements and has made Ealimpong the headquarters of 
district departmental demonstrations. 
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THi TEA mOUSTRY. 

Befote ihd tranaler of Dr. Campbell to Darjeeling in 1839, the 
tlUiM antiioritieB bad given some consideration to tbe ^ 

possibility of developing tbe cnltiiation and manu- 
faotaze of tea in tlm temiories under tbe East India Company. ^ 
In 1821 tbe tea plant bad bean discovered growing wild 
in Assam and in 1834 the Governor General, ., Lord William 
Bentinck, bad appointed a committee to advise on tbe introduction 
of tea culture in India. Government made experimental plantations 
in Upper Assam, Kumaon and Garbiml and in 1839 private enterprise * 
took the field .with tbe formation of tbe Assam Tea Company. 

Dr. Campbell started experiments in Darjeeling. Tbeir success' 
encouraged others to experiment witb seed distributed by Government. 
In 1862 a Mr. Jackson remarked in a report that bushes of both Assam 
and China types were doing well in tbe garden of tbe Superintendent, 
Dr. Campbell, in Darjeeling, as well as in tbe more extensive 
plantations of Dr. Witbecombe, tbe Civil Surgeon, and of Major 
Crommelin of tbe Engineers in a lower valley called Lebong. It 
appeared from tbis report that Dr. Hooker and otbers considered that 
too much moisture and too little sun at Darjeeling made it unlikely 
tbat tea cultivation at that altitude would be remunerative. 

By 1866 development bad advanced from tbe experimental to a 
more extensive and commercial stage. Tbe Bev. T. Boas, u:..n., in 
January 1867 stated tbat tea bad been raised from seed at Takvar by 
Captain Masson, at Eurseong by Mr. Smith, at Hope Town by a 
Company, on tbe Eurseong flats by Mr. Martin and between Eurseong 
and Pankbabari by Captain Samler, agent of tbe Darjeeling Tea 
Concern. Development now proceeded at a rapid rate.. In 1856 tbe 
Alubari tea garden was opened by tbe Eurseong and Darjeeling Tea 
Company and anotb^ garden by tbe Darjeeling Land Mortgage Bank 
on tbe Lebong spur. In 1869 the Dbutaria garden was started by 
Dr. Brougham and between 1860 and 1864 gardens at Ging, Ambutia, 
Takdab and Pbubsering were established by tbe Darjeeling Tea 
Company and at Takvar and Badt^tam by tbe Lebong Tea Company. 
The gardens now known as Makaibari, Pandsnn and Steintbal were 
also opened out in this period. Experimental planiaiionii bad been 
sWted in tbe Terai and in 1862 tbe first garden in the Terai was 
opebed out at Cbampta near Ebaprail by Mr. James White who bad 
previoaBly laid out one of tbe largest gardens of tbe District at Siztii^ll 
near Eurseong. Other gardens bad been opened out iu tbe Terai by 
.,1886. ■ ' ^ 

There bad been rapid development in the hills as tbe suitability of 
ilih eoB and cilimats became apparent. Government ofiered land to 
fAtestocs on favourable terms and by tbe end of 1866 there, were 39 
in |no4neti(m witb 3®, 000 acres under cultivation and 
ottttum ot over 186,000 lbs. of tea. In 1870 there were f® 
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{Tftrdeiu witk'llyOOO acres under cultivation! emidojjiing 8^000 labourers 
and living a crop of nearly 1,708,000 lbs. Development subsequeait 
.4tO 1870 will be seen from the accompanying table;— 


Yw. 

Number of 
gardens. 

Area under 
tea. 

Outturn. 



Acres. 

lbs. 

1874 

113 

18,888 

3,928,000 

1885 

175 

38,499 

9,090,500 

1895 

186 

48,692 

11,714,500 

1905 

148 

50,618 

12,447,600 

1910 

148 

51,281 

14,137,600 

1915 

148 

54,024 

20,303,500 

1920 

. . 148 

59,356 

15,850,000 

1925 

148 

59,356 

18,732,500 

1930 

148 

59,356 

20,870,600 

1935 

.. 148 

59,356 

20,798,000 black 




228,000 green 

1940 

« . 142 

63,059 

22,743,000 black 




978,500 green 


Only in the Kalimpong Subdivision (taken from Bhutan in 1866) 
was land withheld from development under tea, Government’s policy 
being to reserve that area for forest and ordinary cultivation. 

Since 1940 production has increased considerably in spite of 
difficulties with transportation and costs. In 1942 the output was 
26,478,500 lbs. of black tea and 1,242,000 lbs. of green tea. In 1943 
25,593,000 lbs. of black tea were produced and 2,572,500 lbs. of green 
tea. 

Distribution of tea gardens will be seen from the following table : — 
*nuuM Number of Tea Estates. 


Darjeeling 




19 

Jorebungalow 




16 

8ukhiapokri 




9 

Pulbaaar 




2 

BangU BangHot 




9 

Kursecmg 




25 

Mirik 




5 

Siliguri 

• * 



27 

Kbaribari 

e e 



11 

Bhaxksidewa 

e » 



13 

Kalimpong 

e 9 



0 

Gorabathan 

e ft 



6 




Total 



The map m the folder shows the location of the above tea gardens. 

In the year 1910 the total area under tea leases was 1,23,853 aeres 
o| W^hich 51^81 were under tea. In 1920 these ari^ h;»d increased 
to JIL,^,1§2 auii 89,356 and in 1940 to 1,67,972 «pd ©3,969; T&e aren 
Under tpu rose to a maximum in 1943 when it was 63;!^7 aimest 
jwu ^ total area pndeT lease was 1,96,689 itotos. That is to saf 
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'258*75 squAie miles Vere under tea lease and 98*8 square ta0es mtder 
tea durioir 1943. Expansion of the area under tea had, for some yeare 
before the time of writing, "been restricted by Statute. * 

Outturns per acre for the Darjeeling District have been reported 
as follows: — 


mo 


• « 

Ibl. 

280 

Jall>aiguri« 

lOU 



392 

. . 

mi 


• • 

252 

426 

1025 


• « 

327 

561 

1030 


• • 

353 

616 

1085 

, , 


353 

589 

1040 

, , 


383 

725 


(corresponding figures for the Jali>sigari District outturns have been given for obtain of 
the years above). 

Prices of Darjeeling teas have been somewhat erratic as will be 
seen from the table below: — 


Price at Calcutta auction 


Yew. 



sales per lb. 




As. 

P- 

1010 

, , 

. . 

8 

0 (6.5 to 10-3) 

1015 



10 

0 (7-11 to 11-10) 

1020 



7 

5 

1025 



16 

0 

1930 



14 

0 

1035 



12 

2 

1040 

, * 

« . 

16 

0 


While the labour force in the tea industry was in 1870 8,000, 
numbera employed in 1921 are given as 44,279 and in 1940 61,640. 
Actual population on tea gardens according to the 1941 census was 
1,46,508. This is distributed as follows: — 


Bader Subdivision 


Kuneong Subdivision 
Kelimpaog Bubdiviuon 
' Biligaii Subdivision 


Eurt^er particulars 


Darjeeling thana 

24g048 

Jorebungaiow thana 

2U594 

Sukhiapokri thana 

14g358 

Pulbaaar thana 

8,321 

Bangli Rangliot thana 

13,202 

Kurseong thana 

20,596 

Mirik thana 

14,710 

Kalimpong thana 

0 

Qorubathan thana 

6,004 

Siligori thana 

13,867 

Khaiibari thana 

5,000 

Phaniddewa thana 

8,710 


of the tea garden population will be found in 


Chapter HI. 

The limits of tea cultivation in the District range from 300 feet 
or so above seadevel in the Terai to 6,000 feet and 
Ml^yelteii. around Darjeelin|r town. Important faotors 

lia the productum of tea hre alritude,. soil, ai^Ket ah4 elope 
the land, .^e Distriet' is mountaiiaotia and has many 
yarietUa M soil: they range from red riay to a nad^ kau 
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apod «U seem amtabla lot growing iea» l$b« >•in&^ ol tin Diitri^ 
▼ariM from pUoo to plaoo. Tlie general range ie from 
240 incbea but it ie not unoonunon for an fiptate jbaving an annni^ 
rainfaU of some 80 inches to adjoin a neighboar two miles away as 
the crow flies where the rainfall may be 120 inches. liocal rai^all 
deW^ will be found in Chapter I. ^ , 

Darjeeling teas are famous for thein ^a^our which is' due in great 
measure to the low temperatures wder l^ich the better quality leaf 
is grown. Quality also improves iirthe cooler periods of the year when 
, the lowering of temperature slows down leaf growth. The rate of 
growth of tea and to some extent its productivity depends on warmth 
and therefore on altitude and aspect. , 

District rainfall conditions suit tea bushes but considerable damage 
is caused by local hailstorms which are liable to occur in the spring, 
particularly in the months of April and May. Storms are less frequent 
in the Terai but hailstones there are sometimes very large. In the 
Darjeeling hills it is on the whole correct to say that tiie lower valleys 
are less affected by hail than the higher altitude slopes^ There are 
however exceptions and storms are capricious; although some gardens 
are more regularly struck than others, a garden, which expects hail 
almost as a matter of course annually, sometimes escapes damage even 
in a year when hailstorms are frequent, while the garden which has 
had many years freedom may be fiercely battered. 

Damage varies from a light bruising and tearing of leaves affecting 
only quality and appearance rather than quantity, to destruction of 
crop which can be as high as a quarter of the garden’s normal annual 
harvest. Usually the damage is to the standing flush of leaf buds, 
particularly heavy in April when the first flush gives the most prolific 
harvest of the year. Damage may however alsd extend to the frame 
of the biafli when stones strike off pieces of bark *r break off bmder 
growing branches. 

Many gardens insure against hail damage, but whether there if 
insurance or not, it is customary to have the hail damage assessed by 
two independent planters invited by the owners of the damaged area. 
Assessment usually ^ distinguishes between the “immidiatb loss” of 
standing leaf and the “consequential” loss due to the check of growth 
and the ensuing time lag before plucking can be resumed. 

Tea in the south of the Terai sometimes suffers from the effect of 
a dry and very hot west wind that blows im a ^w days at a time in 
the summer months of April and^ay and causes the leaves to v^ther 
and fall. 

Tea is usually grown {torn seed. After germination, seedlings are 
reared for six months to three years in a nursery and are then planted 
out in the fields at intervale of about Jhmr feet. In the hills the tea 
bush reaches maturity in about seven years. All the original Psrjeeliiig 
hill tea gardens were planted with Ghina~hybrid bushes^ many now 
aearini^ 109 years of age. Most gardeny now*^ foQow a policiy' of 
n^diknting^ot so much hecause the old lea is unproductive throOl^ 
$0$ bttt beoauee aelectian hae ahown that fpshes can be 
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igoodu^vality Iwl And yieldiag A& avera|^ crop ibree tiiBM 
'l^featAF l^aa ihajt of tbe origmal btubcs wbiah gAve approzitaataly 
^^auada per^ai^ of blsek tea,. * 

Tbe use of fertiliMrs is commcm. Ifitrogeu ia the form, of 
sulphate of amumiyia is the most useful fertiliser. The normal u^te 
of t^plioaiion is ^at which will pinvide 4® pounds of nitrogen per 
aorai. With the fertili8eii».j6»p«djy obtainable this means the application 
of about 200 lbs. weight of sti^haus ammonia to each acre. Terracing 
had long been considered a nedinbary precautitm against erosion. 
Emphasis on terracing has, however, recently decreased since it is 
now commonly held that constant digging of the soil is not a necessary 
element in cultivation. The soil now is distiirbed as little as possible, 
cover erops are gro^ to prevent erosion and tufted grasses and other 
T^aeds wfrich compete with the tea bush are eliminated. 


In the hills it is customary to prune tea bushes once every three 
years. At lower elevations and in the Terai annual pruning is not 
uncommon. Heavy pruning, that is, cutting the thick branches of 
the bush close to ground level, is only necessary about once in 20 or 30 
years. After heavy pruning several years are required to regain the 
optimum output of quantity and quality. 

Blights are numerous but in the hills few of them do very serious 
damage. Blister blight, thought to have originated in wind-borne 
spores from forest tracts in Bhutan, made its appearance about 191(f 
and can be serious on pruned tea. Blister blight, alone among the 
commoner Jblights, is capable of destroying the young succulent shoots 
w:hich sprout frbm pruned tea: most of the others affect only the 
leawis. .Among these latter, mosquito blight is one of the more 
menacing but its serious depredations are for the most part limited to 
the Terai area. Mosquito blight, showing first as small black spots 
on '^e young leaf es, -mlay. gradually cause all the tendere^, leaves of 
the bush to dry and blaqken; the crop may be severely affecW. Red 
^pider is at timet prevalent enough to, give whole areas of tea the 
appearance of rusted bushes but it usually disappears with the advent 
of heavy showers of rain in June. Sulphur in one form or another is 
frequently |pflied to .the bushes to eradicate this pest. Thrips and 
green fly also, attack bushes; the latter is'* believed to have a 
beneficial effeM upon the flavour of the tea. This effect is largely due 
to the retarded rate of growth of the young shoot thus attacked but 
opinion is divided as to wfleiber the green fly causes the stunted growth 
or nrbeiher the stunted growth occurs first and attracts the green fly. 
For the manufacture of tea onl^the two top leaves and the bud 
. . are picked as standard ^iractioe. The four main 

Maimotiui. processes of man^ifacture" are withering, rollings 
Ittcaa^taidon and drying. Th'e leaves (known as “the leaf”) are 
tiiiihered for 18 hours by which time they have become fla«mid 
ndthont being ovexdry. From the wilh^eriag radks the leulf is 
fed into rollers tnost of which hold gboni 306 pOipsds of withered 
leikf which will ma$e about a poim^ of flnishe^ 

(fhjeok of rolling is to dietort i&o oelle of the leaf. The machines 
operatic, attesn^ to at^jefe^ on .li largmr smile, ^us effect 
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oiigiaaQ^ liy n)lliii|r leaf iii ^ pa]M» | ti^if 

AOQiii as ili;^ oelU of leaf Ka^vo become mstorte^;? ^ \ ^ 

is absodbed from ibe air and Complicated cbeiai^i^cka^f^i 
Tbe obief of these is tbe transformation of W}3[ite,’^bltter|l^lr^mnin>mt^ 
a i^d" ,pun(^ni snbetance. blrom tbe commeuq^mifian-^ folli]^|i^6 leaf 
begiw to change colour. "Elrom green it takes'^ a '^Ijlpw tinl jeOid 
finally a bright burnisbed-copper colqi^.j^^^eaf is rolled for about >90 
minutes (with interruptions^ for sifting^ and cooling the leaf at 
discretion) and thereafter is left lyffig thinly spread upoq^ clean 
fermenting beds until the process is complete. Fermentation is. Usually ' 
complete 3J hours after the commencement of rolling. 

It should be noted that "tea-tannin” » ’ .an - entire!fy different 
substance from the tannin of medicine and cozhmenae. , 

If " l" 

The copper colotired fermented leaf, which by no*v hhs am*agreeable , 
aroma, is taken to drying machines where inoisl^e is "^extracted by 
exposing it to a draft of hot air (at some 200oF^). ^fter aboUt 26 
minutes, the tea is black and feels completely ^ji^V Actually its 
moisture content at this stage is about 3 per cent. 


With the drying process the manufacture of tea is for all practical 
pTirposes complete; the dry black leaves are, however, long, 
irregular and inconvenient for packing, handling and blending. 
They are therefore cut and sorted. Nine different sizes of tea are 
commonly made ranging from dust to pekoe is about, half an 

inch long. The sorted teas are kept in zinc lined.liins until a sttfficirat 
quantity of each grade has been accumulated for packing. In the hiilis 
this quantity is usually about a ton. In present times tea is almost 
invariably packed in three-ply chests with a metal foil and inner paper 
lining. Vibrating machines are used to euGiure that the tea is eprrectly 
packed. «In the hills tea chests contain from ^ lbs. In 

the plains, where transporj« presents an easier . p^blemv a Tai^r chest 
is customary. ’I, 

Many factories derive their moti^ |*bweit ' iro#^; a -walw-driven 
turbine. A few are supplij^ froifi-^ «^ai|eelixg^w<^uniei|>al 
Electric Supply ^t^n. Others usa oil^|a%^<^ or^lhe ^|^^1 iypa* 
Most factories are lit electrically. A: slumber 
others use pack ponies for transport. ji, 

Ninety-six per cent, of the labour enapleyed on estates in the hills 
is Nepali and the languaj^'sitedi^ina them is Nepali. 

OMtfMeMMi I]|itthe Terai, population m «i|i|tciiA ^ith only 7 per 
cent. Nepalis and a high propor^ia^^*of ‘'Scheduled Oasie 
immigrants from Ohot% N aiaB tr. Particulars races of origin pf 

tea garden labour will be found in Cl||||gter III. ■ - 

Becruitment of labour from Nepal but there is, pa 

fact, nbrmtdly no shortage of labour in ille^^s. Ihterwgsvdma 
mmt of !Kepali lahom’ in lull gardens is however appreciable. Id' the 
Terai a ley gardens recruit tbrongh the Teii^sti^ Labour Aasomataon 
Ipad tecruitmmit in tie plains is mainly by sardars, .by private agency 
idr.lldoagh famHies already employed, 8ar^|n remut loeal^ and md' 
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lto.8 to Ife. |t ime ii^very ^ec;r^t obtain^ by tb«m wbo ivorks Iw 
ffi'" oftJbeiog recruited. Ire given a settling aUcwanee 

> 'Samples tneB.3bow 'that' the working, population was 47 peij cent. 
p|. ^i^tal poglKikii^ML'^ gardens andiftj^t the percentage declined 
i^htly between the years and lM4t ' Many non-workers employ 
tdlemleivCB mere prodtablj^H^^here li'^ST os dependents of those who 

• work and are housed ■ on gardens. Of the working population 
39 pe| cent, are males, 43 per cent, females and 18 per cent, children : 

' samplajgmres fw 1943 showed that males made up 34 per cent., females 
,,49. pbr cent. 4^ childien 17 per cent, of total attendance. 

iig'ebriiary month for labour ; cultivation work is then 

* lisavy ali^ tha al^ndance of males higher. The two flushing periods, 

March*4t]|^il September-November, evoke increased attendance 

particularly of fAale pluckers. There is a general decline in 
attendance frq^ ifay to September due partly to decrease in work and 
partly to iiJhe'S|^^ it is the season for dysentery in the hills and for 
malaria in the 


The basis of wage payment is the haziri system for which the basic 
rates are: — 


Teiai 



Men. Women. Children, 
Annas. Annas, Annas. 

6 4 3 

4 8 1| 


'.niesp basic rates have been prevalent for a long time and are really 
task rates. They are split in some hill gardens so that pwt is paid as 
bonus for aitendance ^ lays, a week. In other gardens there is a sliding 
. scale of b(^s f^ up^alds of 14 days attendance in the mortth. 

Chikivation. operations atw <0kni paid for on a higha or 

piece rate s^Bteiu^ 'W;*hicb, the task fhr sickling, pruning, hoeing or 
dMp-forjpbg is M'^arnmffCd Slat Ihc basic hadH can be earned by 6 or 
6 llim3rs*|fc4rkSs titis daily ^ask has been reduced. In the 

plucking iii!tS^4uCre''ai%^i|l!^ methods 'of,^paymei«t,^ike piece rate and 
the feigliafc^Oir are 6 pies per seer of leaf plucked : 

Sie task is so fixel.'&atl^ i^ng^it the t^rker gets the basic wage. 

Labotu: otiier than gardfi^laWr is usually paid at monthly rates, 
hu4 there are ho^ei^r.gijl^ where payment is made weekly on a 
daily wage rate. # 9hn».gj|^lCBrs and factory labour reoiive between Es. 9 
and Bs. 14 per Blosfl^imd dafiadars, chaukidars and others from Bs. 12 
toBe./i6.,^^ •- 

Dearness allearaa6et! are patiMa almost every garden at rates wHcdi 

usually Bs. -2 month for factory labour, one anna 

|W day four adult garden' ^baurers and hall an unna for children. 

'Jivnraga and a^ftyiVwn m earaings of gai^n labour have increase 
appieeialdy between %39 |i!td .l944. ' Averages are lower in 4he hHU 
Sian in the Terai«and for the whole District they are approximately 
Da, ipr Bs. 10 women and Be. 5 for children. . 
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Gafd«i labour is usually paid welkly every Saliurdayf 
workers are paM on iUe first Saturday of ike mouik. Oertailt 
still follow tke old system of paying laboi^tbrougk 8ardfw»Ajj|fodle 
this method makes payment much simpler rer the mWVtagem^^ it is 
unsatisfactory as sardars leK||: a commission (|p to <-3, pies pc$ rupee) 
on payments in addition to that allowed by the !ikw%gpmeui> -Sardars 
are nearly everywhere made responsible, for. discipjplllf' and 
getting one pice per diem for every worker tUS||^ii# 
the hills there are a few labourers (niz) who are 

In addition to granting dearness allowances, all ’^irinjj^^ig 

war sold rice to their labour at concession prices. Mawj^ gardens gave 
similar concessions in respect of other commodities, for instance they 
sold cheap cloth or gave cash in lieu. Considerable expejl^was oftem 
incurred on these supply transactions. 

Hours of factory working are nominally 8 perjiflj^tto, i.e.,* from' 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an hour’s recess from noon to I p.m. Managements 
claim that 6 hours is the average of factory working hours but there 
are undoubtedly periods during heavy flush when factory hours exceed 
eight. In larger gardens two shifts are worked and the second continues 
until as late as midnight. Overtime pa 3 rments vary: in one garden 
one anna is paid for every hour worked after 6 p.m. and in another 
one hazirt is allowed for one to six hours beyond 5 p.m. 

Hours for garden labour are not fixed but in summer labour goes 
out to work at 8 a.m, and in winter at {) a.m. Work continues until 
noon when food is taken, often at homV. Work is resumed about 2 p.m. 
and ends at 6 p.m. when leaf is collected for weighment. In winter 
cultivation work commences at about 8 or 9 a.m. and conlflpgiQS 
a break until 1-30 or 2 p.m. when it is finished for the day, JWk®® 
work is heavy, various extra payments are offered for overtime.” ' '* 

Factorv labour usually has Monday as a holiday ,«atfng the 
manufacturing season and Sunday during 'the slack geason. Sunday 
is the usual rest day for garden la)>om’- -At the Kali and Dol pujas, 
all labour is given from 2 to 4 days holiday for which the garden 
labour is not paid. 

Housing for labour is provided rent-free and rapaiK^ at fib expeiue 
of the management. Separate huts have to be provided for each family 
and they are scattered in g^ups over the Mtate so as to be convmiieni 
for access to work : the sardar has his 'quarters near those of the group 
for which he is responsible. In the hills, the roofipg of huts was of 
corrugated iron and walls were of planks. But since 1939 huts have 
been built in the hills, as in the plains, with thatched roofs and mud 
end bamboo walls. This last type is more expensive to keep in kepaix 
but is preferred by labour. Floors are huUiha and roofing not more iQtan 
10 feet high. Tentilation is inadequate as labourers will not tolnrato 
windows and there is no outlet ixxt smoke. The siae of eaoh hut to 
usually fibout 20 by 10 feet; one hidf to used lor oooidlig fusd 
tin other for sleeping although oocaetonally there to a nnidl fepadWfc 
wSeh to used lor oookiair. A small pbt of land to 
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% hut and u vied for cultivation, fmr keeping Cattle 

A Estates also give land to tkeir lalbourers rent-free on 

•jfrhkfii'S^l^.g^ov food for tl^selves. ‘ 

Waftpii^^ppl^or coolie^es is rarely inadequate and often manage- 
^ ®^tt8 ppmde piping t<| bring water to .^nvenient places. Labour 
will not |ipe latrii^ add it bas beai found useless to provide tkem : 
tiie re'e4H isMratbei^nsatisfaotow sanitary conditions and a prevalence 
niMuSbhwdiln^dfBeiM 

y * ' i» «* 

west .garae.ii£^ Have ’'Outdoor dispensaries staffed with doctors or 
oini^cmncUlCt ;"varying qualifications. Equipment aud 'medicines 
are- sunplei' and*'net always very adequate. Few gardens attempt to 
jffioyide indcon, hospital accommodation which is difficult to make 
Pf^ular b^MWls^ nttrses and servants cannot usually be provided. 

Few gardci^lr^ efficient schools of their own and' some are without 
schools «a|toge1w^' Attendances are unsatisfactory and would be far 
better if childrOli Wow a certain age were not allowed to work on 
gardens. 


Most gardens give donations for maternity and occasionally payments 
are made to labourers who fall sick. Free issues of blankets and 
umluelles are not uncommon and many gardens pay the cost of 
, entertainments on the occasion of religious festivals. 

Funds are required to pay labour and most gardens obtain them 
PiMUiM by: drafts on local banks drawn by managing agents in 
favour of the manager. About Rs. 100 per acre is 
required in the year for wages : this does not include funds required to 
provide foodstuffs in time of scarcity or shortage. Stores required on 
. gardes# ure UJWilly purchased iby managing agents and sent up from 
Calcutta. 


. ^Iwrejat'e three ass'ociations of tea planters in the District, viz., The 
Darjeeling Planters’ Association, The Terai Planters’ 

SiiMliitiiai * ■ ■^®®®®^®‘tion and The Terai Indian Planters’ Association. 

All gardens in the District are represented on one or 
more of these associations which coscern themselves with the general 
local interest of the industry as well as that of their staff. 
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FORESTS. 

' Tlie majority of the forest areas of the District are administered 
as reserved Torests by the Forest Department of the Government of 
Bengal and it is the forests so administered that are described in this 
chapter. The location of these forest areas is shown in the map in 
the folder. 

Appreciable areas of land covered by forest are however included 
in many tea leases of which the produce is utilised by lease-holders. 
The timber is used for the manufacture of tea boxes and charcoal, for 
bridge and house building and as fuel both for domestic purposes and 
for the frying of tea, a half and half mixture of wood and coal being 
commonly used for ibis last purpose. It has not been possible to 
arrive at any estimate of the quantity of forest produce that is utilised 
by lease-holders, but some idea of the areas leased for tea which may 
be under forest can be gathered from the fact that out of 165,680 acres 
leased, only 63,227 acres are actually under tea cultivation. Some 
garden managements devote attention to re-afforestation and are able 
to maintain the potential value of their forests. 

Certain areas under forest not included in reserved forests are under 
the Ehas Mahal administration of the Deputy Commissioner. The area 
of these forests is probably diminishing — in 1907 it was estimated to 
be 20 square miles. It has proved difQcult to maintain and administer 
these forest areas efficiently and their value measured in produce is 
small. They provide some forest produce ^or villagers but their main 
importance lies often in the protection they afford against erosion. 

The area first taken over in 1835 from Sikkim, i.e., the hill tract 
History aiii between the Kyal and the Balasan on the east and the 

AAninfstra- Bangnu and the Mahanadi on the west, was then 

entirely covered with forest and was practically unin- 
habited. So also were the hill areas between the Mechi and the 
Balasan and between the Tista and the Mahanadi which were taAen 
over in 1850. Colonisation and conversion of this forest into cultivated 
land and tea gardens was rapid as population increased. 1%e Ealim> 
pong Subdivision was annexed in 1865 and had then a population 
estimated at 3,536. Here too, a rapid clearance of forest and n 
considerable extension of cultivation followed an influx of settlers. 

Prior to 18^, Bengal and Assam, or the **Lower Provinces” as 
they were designated at the time, paid very little attentiKm to the 
oons^ation of their forests. Calcutta had imported all its tmsbw 
requirements from Burma and from Northern India. Other thmUsr 
populated areas had exploited local resources and imported prodacie 
sutiL forests as were aoccutoible by river. Prices of both fuel o*d 
timlttr had jprea^y iamoased with gradaml deforeetslion of ^ areas 

EA’.'t 
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nearer to towns. Qovemment therefore decided to fall iato line with 
other immnees in India, introduce mesuBures of eonserraney against 
over-«xploitation and save the ’remaining forests from total doBhructiaii. 

Under instructions from the Government of India, Ifr. Brandis 
(afterwards Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.c.i.n.), when on his way from 
Burma to take up the post of Inspector-General of Forests, India, 
inspected some of the forests of Bengal. In December 1862, in 
consultation with Dr. Anderson, the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, he submitted his proposals for the conservation of 
the Bengal forests. ’ 

In 1864, Dr. Anderson was entrusted with the work of carrying out 
preliminary investigation and inquiries, ^ese were confined to this 
northern part of the Province, i.e., the Eastern Himalayas inoludink 
Sikkim and the belt of sal forest in the Terai and Duars at the foo\ 
of the hills. As the Bhutan War was in progress at the time, hid 
work in the Duars was considerably interfered with. 

As a resxilt of his preliminary proposals. Dr. Anderson was appointed 
Conservator of Forests in addition to his duties in the Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, and forest conservancy was inaugurated in Bengal 
in August 1864. The first reserves were notified in 1865 in the present . 
Darjeeling Division, where work had commenced in the previous year. 

The forest of Ghoompahar had been “reserved” for the local wants 
of Darjeeling. It was first administered by the Municipality and 
was made Reserved Forest in 1879. The remaining forests in the 
ceded territory were placed entirely under the charge of the Forest 
Department. Dr. Anderson found that he could not cope with the 
work of both posts and resigned his conservatorship at the end of 1867 
when Mr. Leeds, who had joined from Burma, was appointed the first 
whole-time Conservator of Forests. 

Mr. Leeds was succeeded in December 1872 by Dr. Schlich (later 
Sir William Schlich, k.c.i.e.) as Conservator of Forests, Bengal. Up 
to 1874, the forests of Darjeeling District had been included in the 
Cooch Behar Forest Division. In 1875, the Darjeeling forests were 
taken out of the* Cooch Behar Division and made into a separate 
Division : the hill portion of Ealimpong and Eurseo^g Divisions were 
included in the new Division. As a result of further reservations of 
forest in the Terai and Duars, Schlich reorganised the Divisions -in 
1878 and the Darjeeling, Tista (now Ealimpoi^) and Euxseong 
Divisions were formed. 

Jt . 

At Giat time the Eurseong Division was treated as a Sixjbi^iriede& 
of the Darjeeling Division and did not include the Mahi^^iinqi and,^' 
Chattakpur blocks which were part of the Darjeeling In.' 

1890 the Eurseong Division was separated and in 1891 thanlipi^ Hill 
Fevesti which had been \mder the Tista Division sinee l|9i^.,,were 
reghlHred to Euiaeong. In 1910 and 1919 the llahaldumiin 
C^ttakpur Uoda were itranMmrred to Etosaimg from IHijeieln^i. 
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In addition to these three territorial jDmsions another laajor 
adminlstratiire charge was created in 1944 for the IHrectorship of the 
Bengal Forest School. , ' * 

The Bengal Forest School which was opened at Dow Hill in the 
Eurseong Forest Division in 1907 is under the administrative control 
of the Conservator of Forests, Bengal. The school is primarily 
intended for the instruction in practical forest work of the Subordinate 
Executive Establishment below the rank of Forest Banger. Forest 
Subordinates from Bihar an4. Orissa and men from zamindaris under 
the control of the Government of Bengal and from States were also 
trained here '“until 1929-^when Bihar and Orissa and -the Feudatory 
States of Orissa opened the Orissa States Forest School at Eeenjhara- 
garh to train their o'wn men. In 1929 the Assam Government started 
sending men to the school. 

The period of training ■was originally 6 months but was extended 
in 1929 to approximately 11 months. The .course begins on the Ist 
November each year and from November to the end of April the 
students receive practical tuition in forests of interest in the Province. 
From May to the Durga Fujah holidays theoretical instruction is 
given in the school and excursions are made to the hill forests of the 
Eurseong and Darjeeling Divisions. 

Until 1944 the Divisional Forest OfBcer, Eurseong acted as 
Director of the School in addition to his own duties. He had the 
assistance of a Provincial Service Officer as instructor. The Director- 
ship of the School was created a separate major charge in June 1944. 
The number of students was then increased from 16 to 20 and an 
Instructor of Forest Banger rank appointed to assist the Director. 

The three Divisions in the District are divided into the following 
ranges : — 

Darjeeling: — Seven ranges; (1) Tista Valley, ffl) Takdah, (3) Senchal, 
(4) Ghum-Simana, Tangln, (6) Singalila ana (7) Darjeeling. 

Kurteong: — ^Five ranges: (1) Sivok, (2) Sukna, (3) Pankhaibari, (4) Bagh- 
dogra and (6) Kurseong. 

Kalimpong : — Six ranges : (1) Kalimpong, ^ (2) Phnkbasari, (3) Ohed, 

(4) Neora, (6) Jaldhaka ana (6) Beclamation. 

Forest villages in the District had a population of 10,014 acco^- 
ing ^ the 1941 census. This population was composed of the following 
tribes and classes: — 
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Im aiditiw. to f Tilla^ers ihe staS shown bolow was engagad in 
tbse work of administration of the forests of the District: — 

Darjeeling Division : — 1 gazetted officer, 7 forest rangers (3 hilhaen), 5 depots 
rangers (4 liillmen), 10 foresters (6 hillmen), 8 clerks and 70 forest 
guards (70 hiUmen). 

Kurseong Division : — 4 gazetted officers, 6 forest rangers, 5 deputy rangers^ 
11 foresters (2 billmen), 7 clerks (1 hiUman) and 46 forest guards 
(40 hillmen). 

Kalimpong Division : — 6 forest rangers (1 hillman), 6 deputy rangers (3 hill- 
men), 10 foresters (1 hillman), 110 forest guards and others (90 hillmen). 


The total reyenue and expenditure ia ,t^ three Divisions for certain 
years is shown in the table below : .1. 





^V-vTotal 

vovenue. 

Total 

expenditure. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

1926-26 

« . 

• • 

. . 4,91,000 

3,18,500 

1930-31 

. . 

• • 

. . 4,64n000 

3,97,500 

1935-36 

. . 

♦ • 

. . 4,28,500 

3,79,500 

1940-41 

. . 

. . 

. . 4,21,500 

3,22,500 

1941-42 

, , 

, « 

. . 6,84,000 

3,88,000 


fieceipts for 1942>43 totalled Bs. 9,49,500. 


The forests of Darjeeling Division occupy generally the tops of the 
main ridges in the northern part of the district west 
JJ* ®^1****H of the Tista river and two strips along the banks of 
the Great Bangit and Tista rivers on the lower slopes 
of the steep hills rising from those rivers. The area is bounded by the 
Tista river to the east, the Nepal boundary to the west, the Sikkim 
boundary to the north and the Kurseong Forest Division to the south. 
The Division extends from an elevation of 600 feet in the Tista valley 
to about 12,000 feet at Sandakphu. The ground is usually steep and 
often precipitous and is seamed with deep gorges and rapid mountain 
.'jtorrents. 

The forests loiUt^lla whole, or in part, the watersheds of the 
following main rivers: — 


(a) river, which joins the Great Rangit above Single Baaar. 

Thn^jiitttle Baiigit which joins the Great Bangit below fiinida Baaar. 

' (c) Hie BaUHaw which joins the Mahanadi near Siliguri. 

w- 

There are mpaerous streams forming tributaries to the above and 

to the Great Bangit and Tista rivers. ^ , , 

< , 

^ ' The only additions to the reserved forest during the last 2Q' 
have bec^ ^i) Simlijhora forest of 56 acres at the head» W!e|ilw|'j|l' 
the Sins^hora itream in t)ie Tista Talley, (u) the Lopohu 1l!xieniid«» 
forest of Ss acres at the liMirce of Jjopchu Khola, (»*») the Pumonl^ 
Extension forest of 131 acrra at the source of the Fumong Ehola ap4< 
(4e) th^ Bandbi Extension uresi of 51 acres adjoining the Oinchonlt 
M»a. The total ansa of the TO^ets inoluded in the Darjeeling 
#t pr«|mat is 72,7«8 acr^,« ■ 
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tJiis {or€»i Bivivioa was created ite total area was 67,633 
acres. -Tke present area is 71,951 acres including 58 
acres added during tke-last 80 years. Tkere has been 
no addition since 1986. 

The forests lie in the plains and on the lower hills of the Darjeeling 
District between the rivers Mechi on the west and Tista on the east. 
They occupy parts of the three civil subdivisions of Kalimpong, Sili- 
guri and Eurseong. The Birih block situated at the junction of the 
Biang Khola with the Tista forms the north-eastern boundary of the 
Division and is in thft>BM|ypoing civil subdivision; other hill blocks 
that range along the T^^^the Lohargarh hill and the whole of the 
plains forests are withinf'^jk Siliguri civil subdivision; the rest of the 
forests lie in the Kurseong civil subdivision. 


Kalimpeng 

Division. 


The Kalimpong Forest Division lies wholly within the civil 
subdivision of Ealimpong and in the psort of the 
Darjeeling District which is east of the Tista river. 
The total area of the Ealimpong Subdivision is 412 
square miles and Reserved Forests in it occupy an area of 210 square 
miles. The forests lie in a belt along the left bank of the Tista river 
and along the northern boundary of the Jalpaiguri District where they 
descend to 300 feet elevation and they also occupy the greater part of 
the higher ground of the subdivision, i.e., those parts which range 
from 5,000 to 10,300 feet in elevation. 


The areas of Reserved Forest in the District are approximately: — 

Aores. 


Daxjeding Division 
Kumeong Division 
KsUaapong Division 


73.000 

72.000 
1 . 35.000 


or about 437 square miles. 


Total 


'■if.' 



2 , 80.000 


-J'. 


Climate and altitude have an important elect on the distribution 
of species of trees. There is a great vigiation in 
T|w forest elevation from about 200 feet above seni!||§e|L in. the 
Terai to about 12,000 feet at Saiidak|>hu in ^ 
Darjeeling Division. This gives rise to a large number of hotanic8d 
speoii^. ; 


the Terai, the foothills and the Tista valley, almost tropic# 
prevail and temperatures rai^e from dO^F. 

C^eets, fogs and hailstorms are frequent at higher ledevatio#. Rai» 
is heavy generally and ranges from aUgrat 130 inches iif'ihe Terai 
its over 200 inches at Kurseong and the foothills. Further bach 
in thd hills, iraiufall is nnt so heavy |i& loonlly 100 

It k heaviest fiiom'diffU of QMicW * Ai thn 

ligheir altitudes heavy moist fogs throughcml tht Sfm. w# 
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wind k.rsre: frost ooct^ in the hills during tiie (»ld weathca* 
particulars^ on northern slopes or in yalleys sheltered from the sun’s 
rays by surrounding hills. Snow occurs on the upper reaches of &e 
SingaUla ridge and rarely lies for more than a few hours at elevations 
below 8,000 feet. 

Ysriations in rainfall are considerable even in comparatively small 
areas and cause noticeable effects on distribution of species. Thus in 
the Darjeeling Division at Badamtam in the Bangit valley the rainfall 
is low and pine {Finns longifolia) occurs; and at Bammam where 
rainfall is less than further east hemlock {Tsuga brunoniana) finds its 
optimum conditions whereas it is absent at the same elevation in the 
Ghum Simana Bange. 

The forests of the District can be divided into five classes: — 

(1) tile plains forests, ^ 

(2) the lower hill forests up to 3,000 feet altitude, 

(3) the middle hill forests from 3,000 to 6,000 feet altitude, 

(4) the upper hill forests from 6,000 to 9,000 feet altitude and 

(6) the conifer and rhododendron forests. 

The plains forests: — The soil near big rivers in the plains is sandy 
and gradually changes to deep loam. The main species which grow 
on the sandy soil are Khair {Acacia Catechu) and Sissoo {Dalhergia 
sissoo) while Sal {Shorea robusta) with miscellaneous associates 
occupies the loam. Intermediate to these are commonly found the 
Simul {Bombaa malabaricum), Siris {Albizzia species). Toon {Cedrela 
toona) and Gamari {Gmelina arbor ea). Where the water table is high 
and the drainage bad, the wet-mized type of forest is found of which 
the main species are Champ {Michelia champaca) and Malagiri 
{Cinnamomum cecidodaphne) . On the high alluvium near the foothills 
where the soil is dry, a dry mixed type of forest occurs, the principal 
species of which are Sial, Paccasaj {Terminalia orenulata) and various 
deciduous asilCicihliB.^,.\ ' ,, 

The Lower Mill Forest]$.^ln the Barjeeling Division, Sal occurs on 

and slopes other tlfan those with northerly aspects. In many 
is gregariifps b^t ^uidly it is stunted and of poor growth with 
vt»e^ of |dl age cliMiseB.f$pes«at.'^ iSsd i)i^ found also in mixture elsewhere 
«w1th a large number^f* fiiiseeHaneous species of which Paccasaj,. 
Chilasmi (^chima iped^tehii), and Chikrassi {Chukrasia tabularis) 
,are the iBAre valuablh. ;3n ^o<|^s or in northerly aspf^ts the fortuKl 
drop is varied ‘in chaincter, the chief species being Champ,’* Panisaj 
iSiy*ocarpa), G^ul {Ailanthus grandit), Simul, Lampati 
(ITwiBd^ga^^%neratioides), Mainakath {Tetrameles wudifiorei), Gamajd, 
Ifandani • {Acroof^rpus fraannifolius) mid Kadam. (An^ioa^haUu 
kadamba) as welf as the species mentioned above as in mixture wi& 
Sal. 

In ^^idwtam in the Bangit valley, Pine (Pemw hagifolim) h 
found in fair quantity. This is the only localitsr in Beugal where flu* 
ooosm naturally, ; ‘ -a. 
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The undei^growili consiste of nomeroas herbaoeotw ee juiAla and 
idirubs. Tama bamboo (Dendrocalmnut hamiltonii) grows entensi^dy 
except on the driest elopes aPd forms almost pure bambdo forest in the 
moister areas. The area abounds in climbers which do 'consideraUe 
damage to trees. The more common ones are Gurjo lahsra {Tinoifom 
eordifolia), Debre lahara (Spatholobus roxhurghii), Bhorla (Baunhima 
vtMii), Kurkus (Millettia pachyoarpa) and Kaochu (Mucuna prurieiu). 
Plantations of Sal, Toon, Panisaj, Chikrassi, Lampati and recently 
Teak (TecUma grandis) have been formed in this zone. 

In the Eurseong Division Sal grows pure or mixed with other 
deciduous species on ridges and on southern and eastern slopes of 
moderate gradient. Steep slopes are occupied by its deciduous 
associates the chief of which are Pacrasaj, €hilauni, Maina, Simul, 
£aram (Adina cordifiora), Gamari, Harra (Terminalia ohebula), 
Barrah {Terminalia balarica), Kimbu {Moms laevigata) and Amla 
{Phylanthus emblica). Sal is not found much over 2,500 feet altitude. 
Moist land is occupied mainly by Lampati, Mandani, Toon {Cedrela 
microcarpa), Champ, Panisaj, Malagiri, Gokul, Katus {Castanopsis 
species), Angare {Phoebe hainesiana) and Tejpat {Cinnamomstm 
tamala). 

In the Kalimpong Division Sal is generally gregarious and occurs 
on well drained slopes and ridges in the western and southern forests 
but owing to geological causes it does not occur east of the Ghel river. 
Common and important species in this zone include Paccasaj 
{Terminalia tomentosa), Panisaj, Barrah, Dabdabe {Gamga pinnata), 
Gamari, Oodal {Sterculia villosa), Chilauni, Hatipaila {Pterospermum 
acerifoUum), Kimbu, Toon, Lampati, Tank! {Bauhinia purpurea), 
Kadam, Lali {Amoora wallichii) and Amboke {Eugenia kursdi). 
Considerable areas are covered with the Tama bamboo. Common 
species in the undergrowth are Phlogacanthus thyrsifiarus, Doedala' 
canthus nervosus, Hcdmshioldia sanguinea, coronaria, 

Jasminum species and various kinds of thorny (timbers. The weeds 
Eupatorium odoratum and Croton caudatus 4 nv|de 'waste places i^nd , 
where there is a break in the canopy. 

I 'It 

In the damper localities towards tho bastesm boundary «f thd* 
District, Panisaj, Angare, Champ and WagetfwsH* {Me^ua ferrea) are 
common while in the riverain forestSjl^iA. in thif "sandy beds pj^the ' 
lish, Chel and their tributaries,* ^fiirfs ^Ihwiw pro^a and^ 
itdofatissima), Khair {Acacia catechu) and Sissdb {Dtdtberg^ sissoo) 
grow among the Eushila grass {Saechamv^imperatumJ. * 

The Middle Hill Forests.— Forests of this zone are limited in ^tent 
in the Darjeeling Division. The chief species whiclt occur here are 
the Alder or ITtis (Alnus nepalensis). Walnut {Juglans regia), Birch or 
8aur (Behila ahioides), Pipli {Bucklandia populonea), Angare (Pheebe 
epeeiei), Mahwa {Engelhardiia species), Lekh toon {Cedrdla fehri» 
fvpa), species of Oaks {Qmrmt) and of Bpanish Chestnut (CWtOfieprii) 
and Chilauni mlUehii). Undergrowth is not hmr$ in thia 
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ji w i»iifar *<)l ii;ixp«ro«»’lis^s and sjirabs. In certidn wreM the 
Wftill (JP$eudott(ichyum folymorphum) is found, 

Plantations |ia^^t wai^^ of Panisaj, Toon, Fipli and Walnut. 

In the Eurseong Dmsion the main species are Lekb toon, Panisaj, 
CbUarini, Lampati, Saur (Betula species), Eimbu, Angare (Phoebe 
a/(itemsata), Sinkoli (Cinnamovmm species), Malagiri, Mandani, Siris 
(Alhizzia species), Makwa (Engelhardtia spicata) and Champ (Michelia 
^ecies). 

In the Ealimpong Division the upper limit of Sal is at 3,000 to 
3,500 feet altitude. The number of species is fewer than at the lower 
altitudes, the principal being Ohilauni, Eatus (Castanopsis tribuloides 
and Hysteria), Mahwa, Panisaj and often in gregarious patches Dtis ^ 
and Saur (Betula cyUndrostachys). \ 

Large climbers festooning the forests occur naturally in this and 
the zones below and above. 


The Upper Hill Forests : — ^The greater part of the Darjeeling 
Division falls in this zone which here is characterised by a rather over- 
mature stand of oaks, magnolias and laurels. The species are numerous 
but the following occur in quantity : — The Oaks, Buk (Quercus 
lamellosa), Fhalat (Quercus lineata) and Sungrekatus (Quercus pachy- 
phylla), the chestnut, Eatus (Castanopsis hystrix), Eawlas (Machilus 
species). Champs (Michelia species), Ghoge Champ (Magnolia camp- 
bellii), Sinkoli (Cinnamomum species) and Maple, Eapasi (Acer 
species). Of the lesser species, Ehanakpa (Evoidia species), Jhingani 
(Eurya japonica) and Eharani (Symplocos species) are worth mention. 
The trees are stag-headed and covered with moss and lichens: the 
general appearance of the crop is poor. Undergrowth is dense and 
contains many nettles, raspberries, ferns and bamboos. Plantations in . 
this zone are extensive and consist mainly of Dhupi (Cryptomtfia • 
japonica) introduced fiwn Japan in the late 19th century, Utis, Pipli* 
Champ and the Oaks. 

.... '■'* ’’it* 

In the Eurseong Division, Saur (Betula species) is the only valual^# 
indigenous species gromng in tl^ lower part of the zone. Tdbn 
(Cedrela species), Panisaj and Eimbu are found in small quantiti^. 
Certain parts of the zone suit Walnut and Pipli. In the upper pllft* 
the ]^rincipal valuable species are Buk, Phalat, Champ 
excelsa), Lalikawla (Machilus odoratissima), Pipli and 
Undergrowth is maiidy of Bubus, Strobilanthes, basdl^t^liid f^ttua 
Lichens cover the boles and branches of trees. 


**£0 the Ealimpong Division Eatus (Castanopsis species) heooiaee 
^?e Common as one rises through the zone. Other species such IM» 
idhaBlp (Michelia CathcartU), Malata (Maoaranga pusUfleta), 
dkkimensis) appear and gradually give phie# 
, gammiema), Pahala (IM»oa etongsOp iKgd 
(Quercus lauieHosa, Uneata and 

iAm agd Wnmai 
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{Syntplocoi l3ia»folia). A few valaui triteB axa^otikillr #|ie oommoite^t 
uadergTovtfas aire tke small bamboo (Antfi^inana r^gemota)., wild 
raspberries and various species of Strobilan^^. ^ 

The Conifer and Rhododendron Fore$U> — Tkis zone does not exist 
in tbe Surseong Division. In tbe Daxjeeling Division it contains 
bamboos, chiefly Maling {Arundinaria racemosa). They occur either 
as a pure crop or as an understory to tbe high forest. Tbe greater part 
of ibis zone in tbe Darjeeling Division suffered badl/ from serious 
fires in 1876, 1879, 1882, 1903, 1909 and 1939. Charred and blackened 
stems of trees towering above pure bamboo areas still indicate how 
well stocked tbe tree species were in tbe past and bow invasive is tbe 
growth of bamboos as tbe tree forest is destroyed. Tbe present forests 
contain chiefly dwarf bamboos, rhododendrons or conifers with patches 
of high elevation Oak (Quercus pachyphylla), Maple {Acer species) and 
Gboge Champ {Magnolia campbellii) mostly towards tbe lower limit. 
Of tbe conifers Taxus, Dbengre salla {Ta.xus baccata) occurs at tbe 
higher elevations in tbe Tanglu range ; but further towards tbe Pbalut- 
Bammam ridge, Taxus is replaced to a great extent by Hemlock, 
Tengre salla {Tsuga brunoniana) between 8,000 and 9,500 feet 
elevations and these merge into Silver fir, Qobre salla {Abies densa) 
higher up with rhododendrons and high elevation Birch, Saur {Betula 
utilis). Bhododendrons form pure forest at the upper limits. Pasture 
land is found on the Nepal-Bengal boundary which has been kept clear 
of forest. 


There is a small area of the Kalimpong Division over 8,500 feet 
altitude. In it occur patches of conifers, the principal species being 
Tengre salla {Tsuga brunoniana) and Dhengre salla {TaxUs baccata). 
Above 9,000 feet the ground is almost entirely covered with the Maling 
bamboo : but there are occasional patches of rhododendron forest 
*(#. arboreum, grande and Falconeri). ^ 


From the beginn^, the forests of the Darjeeling Division have 
been'^flsed mainly to nawt the local demands. Tea 
estates consume large quantities of firewood as wbll 
a« some timber for box-planking. The towu of Darjeeling and the 
qi^tonments of Jalapahar and Lebong require large supplies of fire- 
^rood aa^d chaircoal and a certain amount of timber for constructional 
Ehas Mahal tenants take little timber and firewood from 
;&eMrveii^oreBts as most of their demand can still be met from Khas 


Fodder however is in great demand throughout the 
'Divisiehf^^^ffifessional graziers are allowed to pasture their cattle on, 
^ SingmiiG*^ range and part of the Tahglu range. In other areas 
iwill feeding in bathans is the rule. Large quantities of bamboof'ure 
Ufied for making mats and baskets. The demand for firewq^s.S^ 
charcoal increased by more than 400 per cent, aboye 
commenoemwt of the war with Japan: this was due' to 
yimtor popplakuma and to incxeasad output of ,teaHj#irdsil|is^k 9 

0 ^ supply vas shbrt. 4 Husdl export of ^ 
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Boi conjBimied IpdUly. Tke yield of rereutLe frodi different kiadti of 
forest produce from this Division is shown in the tahle below: — 



8«1 timber* 

Box* 

plftiildikg 

timber* 

Other 

timber. 

yifewood. 

FOdduraiiiii 

minor 

psodoee. 


Re. 

Rb. 

Re. 

Bb, 

Re. 

192526 

30,994 

55,775 

80,800 

10.07,115 

11,592 

1930-3t 

23,600 

10,281 

1,86,313 

17,01,130 

16,274 

1935.36 

22,896 

6,670 

73,240 

10.68,047 

17,573 

194041 

25,840 

60,358 

80,059 

13,68,767 

17,218 

1941-42 

16,290 

43,043 

99,363 

14,14,250 

15,995 

1942-43 

9,531 

25,145 

1,29,488 

22,16,665 

13,948 


In normal years Kurseong in the hills and Siliguri in the plains 
are the main markets for the produce of the forests of the Kurseong 
Division. Matigara and Naxalbari in the Terai also take some 
quantities of plough pieces, rice-pounders, sal poles and other timber 
scantlings. Export of sal poles takes place by cart to Kishanganj and 
of sal and other logs and scantlings by rail from Siliguri. During the 
war local consumption was reduced as the forests were worked 
departmentally for the supply of timber for war purposes. The yield 
of revenue from different kinds of forest produce from this Division 
is shown below: — 



Timber. 

Firewood. 

Minor 

produce. 


Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

1925-26 

2,39,220 

15,616 

7,653 

1930-31 

1,62,575 

34,495 

18,505 

1935v36 

2,07,211 

18,134 

13,771 

1940-41 

2,60,548 

28,787 

16,345 

1941-42 

3,37,028 

25,240 

13,817 

1942-43 

5,11,152 

31,257 

9,565 

For many years 

after the Kalimpong 

Division 

Forests 


reserved, the produce available was far above local requiremmits. ■ The 
tree wastes outside the reserves were then more than sufficient for local 
needs and as the reserved forests were almost inaccessible to outsiders, 
very little timber or firewood could be sold from them. But later file 
construction of the Tista Valley Cart Boad supplied” a meKaff ^/df 
extracting sal from the forests on the left bank of the Tieta while. file 
development of the tea industry in the Jalpaiguri District accompany- 
ing the destruction of the outside forests gave rise to a demand for 
forest produce from the southern part of the Division. .Further 
improvements in communications have facilitated extraction: there 
are now 58 miles of cart road and 100 miles of bridle paths in the 
forests of the Division. Becent improvements are the ccmetruofion of 
a cart road from Bissisum to Labha 8 miles in length and the lodging 
of the Tifin near Biyang with a suspension bridge 469 feet long. !i%o 
high leyel and intermediate forests are howerer (fiSl 
^u^kable. Their reservation is justified by file need for |aer«ifing 
'^h£e^n on a large scale mad for saf^roturdihg ehppiiea of water few 
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If rings and tile waiar-sufply of Kalimpong town. Easting trees ore 
being preserred to meet future demand when the country develoiw 
furtber and improTod communications* will make extraction profitable. 

At presfflat, local demand absorbs a very small part of the produce 
available. Firewood, charcoal and a little building timber for the 
town of Ealimpong, some timber for orange boxes, bamboos, thatch, 
hotiseposts for villagers’ houses and some fodder for cattle sums up 
local oonstunption. In normal years export consisted mainly of fire- 
wood for tea gardens in the adjoining Jalpaiguri District, of timber 
for their buildings and tea packing and of sal timber for sleepera and 
house building in North Bengal. The war created a large demand for 
timber of all kinds while the difficulty of obtaining coal during the 
war caused the demand of tea gardens for firewood to rise steeply. 

The yield of revenue from different kinds of forest produce from 
this Division is shown below; — 




Timber. 

Firewood. 

Minor 

produce. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1926-26 


84,465 

25,391 

16,208 

1930-31 


66,610 

47,174 

22,697 

22,412 

1935-36 


15,779 

17,690 

1940-41 


59,848 

19,135 

20,110 

1941-42 


66,648 

18,310 

17,917 

18,052 

1942-43 


1,82,141 

43,604 


Up to 1892 the forests of the Darjeeling Division were worked in 
a desultory fashion for timber and firewood. Permits 
SHviealtan were issued with a fixed price per tree and the permit-. 

holder selected and removed the best trees in the forest. 
Hollow or defective trees, which should have been 
removed on silvicultural grounds, were allowed to accumulate in tl% 
forest. This is the main reason for the present poor condition of thd 
crop. 

The first regular working plan was prepared by Manson and came 
into effect from 1892-93. It prescribed a rotation of 160 years in five 
periods of 32 years. The forest was also divided into five Periodic 
blocks; the first or regeneration Periodic block and the fifth were 
closed to grazing. Periodic block I was to be regenerated by taking 
opt half the crop over one-sixteenth of the area annually. The 
reib^der was to be left as a shelter wood over the young crop which, 
it ' Vas anticipated, would consist of natural seedlings supplemented 
by sowing and planting. The shelter-wood was to be removed later 

in a final felling. 

* 

Bevision of this plan was undertaken by Osmaston 11 years later. 
!l^e shelter-wood was removed in a final felling from the 10 original 
coupes and no new regeneration fellings were undertaken. The final 
filings were followed by planting and dibbling to complete the 
regeneration.. By 1912, 10 out of the 16 coupes of Periodic blo<dc I 
were fairly wioceMfuUy n^mierated and iham plantations use stIB an 
imtetonding feature of the hills. cMef defect in Manson’s plan 
lias Ihat^ a ^dtd of <he original crap urns removed in the 
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wgtst^stv&Uk f«31i&g tmd muotBl o! Ute ’w wt^hwi^ng twisllixpds 
‘ eftUBed ft lot of to ike young crop. Also ike eoupee iroze luid 

out in long strips sl^igkt do^ tke kill-side wkick became, on tiiat 
acomittt, liable to landslips and inconvenient to inspect. In 1912 
Grieve’s plan was introduced witk ike main object of av^iiiiing tke 
second felling wkick had in many cases destroyed tke regeneration 
^ablisked after tke first felling. Tkis plan excluded, all areas open 
0 gjrazing as unworkable and included all regeneration areas under a 
.^jWantation Working Circle”. Tke remainder was divided into Higk 
Forest and Coppice Working Circles, tke latter to .be worked on a 
30 years’ rotation for tke supply of firewood to tea gardens*. For tke 
Higk Forest a modified selection system was adopted witk a rotation 
of 150 years and a felling cycle of 25 years. During tke felling cycle/ 
kalf tke trees over 2 feet in diameter were to be removed in groups i 
utilising advance growths as foci and supplementing them by planting \ 
wkere necessary. But the ^^pploitable trees were by no means evenly i 
distributed and natural repnmuction did not extend as expected. Tke 
groups actually became clear felling in patckes all of wkick kad to 
be planted up. They have thus for tke most part now become 
promising plantations. 

Tke next working plan was prepared by Baker in 1921 and tke 
clear fellipg followed by taungya planting recommended by kirn has 
.been “followed since 1921 in tke three Divisions in this District in all 
areas belowvZ|500 feet wkere ground is not too precipitous. As it has 
produced most of tke fine young plantations to be seen in tke kills it 
is desteribed in detail. 

It is a technique of clear felling and artificial regeneration under 
wkie^ Pftcbjis of forest are clear felled of all trees and regenerated by 
sowing', and planting valuable forest trees in combination witk tke 
cultivation of field crops. Each year some blocks of forest are marked 
out for Clearing. When tke timber and firewood have been removed, 
cultivators are invited to come into these areas. These men clear tke 
land, burning off the small wood, koe tke ground and cultivate it witk 
crops, usually maize or millets. No rent is paid by them but in return 
for tke crop wkick is usually abundant owing to tke richness of tke 
forest soil, they plant forest trees among tke crop, tke urea being kept 
well weeded for tke sake of their crops. Tkis is done either free of 
cost or in return for a small reward. Next year tke area is again 
cultivated witk field crops and vacanckif^mong ike forest trees are 
filled up but by tke third year tke fof^ plants have usually grown 
so big that there is not enough space '^or cultivation between them. 
As new coupes are felled each year, tke villagers can always move on 
to a fresh site and while they get a free use of land for cultivation, 
tke forest is regenerated at a low cost. Tke new formt consists mainly 
of tiiose species wkick are most valuable. 

Him latest ptmelioe in mlvkmlture is to w e l l a r i ct tjloar fsHing 1» 
nonlow whsm 3 chains wide and to he^ ukeHer beHs as wind br^ 
m. tUgm* ' ' ' 
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!Fl>fi liistoi 7 disforest Managemdttt iA tlit« Ktirseodig HAd 
Divisions is noiuoli the aajne. Vp to- the end o{ 1942, the tatingye r: 
Bystem had resulted in the artificial regeneration of 8,463 acres of 
forest in Ealimpong. In the Eurseong Division early management 
was mainly directed to the exploitation of sal. Immediately after 
reservation, sal trees were sold for sleepers to purchasers on Hhe 
monopoly system with the result that all big sal trees above 5 feet i#. 
girth disappeared from accessible areas. Thereafter felling , wds 
directly controlled by the Department. There was however no rditricA 
tion on felling of kukat trees. The only attention given to silviculture 
was to try to fill up blanks by sowing or planting. Later fire protec- 
tion and climber cutting in sal areas, as well as thinning out species 
interfering with sal, was practised. Gradually more effective working 
plans were adopted and in 1929-30 a plan was introduced based in the 
plains and hills on clear felling and subsequent planting and in the 
hill sal forests on selection felling. Apigibiable areas in the Baman- 
pokri block have been planted up with tlffllt. 


Areas planted in the Eurseong Division amounted to 7,164 acres 
at the end of 1942. 1,991 acres had been planted up before 1923. 

From 1923 to 1931 the regular method of plantation was continued 
as well as the taungya method and the total areas planted up 
annually varied from 150 to 300 acres. After 1931 the taungya 
method only was followed and the annual areas planted varied from ' 
200 to 375 acres. 

One restilt of forest management during the last 60 yeai^ hai 
been a change in the scenery of those parts of the forests which hav#-' 
been exploited and where regeneration has been carried on artificially. 
Large ancient trees and thick lianas climbing from tre4Ki4o^re& 'can 
no more be seen. Species which were common to a locality 20 'years 
ago have, in some areas, all but completely disappeared and^i-la place 
of a mixed wood of various ages and sizes, one finds crops of even. age 
and far fewer species some of which, such as teak and CTgptomeria 
japonica, are exotic to the district while others, although indigenous, 
were comparatively little known before. In otiier placws, as in some 
of the flats at the foot of the hills such as the Mai block, what used 
to be mainly a mass of creepers is now a thick forrat growth which 
annually yields as, much as 4,000 cubit feet of firewood per acre for 
tea estates. The capital V|due of forest property has tiius immmisely 

Extraction from the upper lull and much of the middle hill forests 
has proved impossible, but these forests serve a very 
******* important ptirpose in conserving the soil locally and 
preventing fertility deteriorating in the plains. On this subject the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Darjeeling, makes the following observar 
tioan: — 

:**A.p«rt irnin sAp^yint leoil needs fiw letesl prodnns, the 
h'lkm Daijeslitpt -iiShi imv« A ftMt inditsKft sffeet 
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Qol;^ coreer tke soil aad bold the force of the toxreniial raia but 
’iheir raots bind the soil and keep it porous thus allowing the 
^droppings from the crown slowly to percolate and feed the 
flings continuously. Where there are no trees, rain water 
strikes the ground directly and quickly rushes down the slope. 
The soil gets hardened, the springs cannot be fed due to lack of 
seepa^ and consequently dry up as soon the rains are over. 

streams in the neighbourhood are flooded after rain and 
oecome altogether dry once the rainy season is over. ThO surface 
soil from the cultivated slopes and from the landslips is carried 
down by rain water and deposited as a fine paste choking all\ 
the pores in the bed of the river. In course of time seepage isl 
practically stopped and as further detritus is deposited, the bed 
of the river begins to rise and the volume of water that used to 
flow down the channel then overfloods the banks causing great 
dami^^e to cultivation. Further, when the rains are over, the 
river becomes dry and unnavigable and the country unhealthy. 
Though the wood-cutter on the hill hardly realises the effect of 
felling trees and laying bare the hill slopes, people hundreds of 
miles below sufler hardship. It is a great pity that the indirect 
effect of the existence of forests was not appreciated in olden 
days and- instead of creating reserves on the hill tops and laying 
bare the i^ole hill down below, a more even distribution of the 
forest uMs not aimed at to prevent soil erosion and its deleteridus 
affect on iliie rivers of Bengal. The real measure of the import- 
ance of i&e hill forests should always be in terms of their effect 
on water-^pply to the springs and on their prevention of soil 
eibsiog.’!; 


dips jpisintieHuag to a greatei^ or smaller extent in tizMs. 

Thep would have been far* pore numerous and setious h i ll s 

were omnnletelv laid bare of trees. The trees in the forest not 



The divisional Forest Officer, Kalimpong, states: 

^‘The dangers of soil erosion are becoming more and more 
evident in those parts of the Balimpong Ehas Mahal which have 
been given over to cultivation. Partly owing to tbe steepness of 
the ground,, and partly owiig to the geological nature of tbe 
underlying rock round about £alimpong town and in tike catch- 
ments, of the Billi, the Lish, the Ohel’ and their tributarim, 
erosion is liable to occur here to a greater extent than in a&er 
parts of the Distinct. Where the forest has been cleu^ away in 
the course of the last 80 years, the proteeMve covering of tilw 
deep soil which was the l^acy of the primeval loratt ha»^';piw aU 
be«a wadied nivay, sheet erosion is raiidQ^ iakiiig plaoa aod in. 
mkhy places, gullies and landslides have stsortad io that jldte etHl 
of erosion, at first insidious, are now foroiag IheiBMiTea ti|Moai 
men’s attention. It is a more serious matter than ip oamnsoM^ 
recognised because the proldem affeeta not only 



momiimh. 

r HiA tustnal site of «rosioa )>«i also thoumn^ of people iji 
poll pppul&led disiaricte sucb; flu 'Baooe and HTmeswini^ trliieh 
ave eetred W the rirers of which <4heee hills are the catchments. 

" r 

No eemprehensive scheme for takiniT protective measures 
against erosion in these areas has yet materialised hut one or tiro 
small areas have been made over to the Forest Department for 
protection and affoi^station. One such area is the Dalapchan 
slip. Landslides have been going on here for several years to 
such an extent that they were costing Oovernment some thousands 
^ of rupees per year in repairs to an important road. In 1940 an 
area of 188 acres here was made over to the Forest Department for 
reaSorestation. In 1942 some small areas of unstable land in the 
Kalimpong Development Area ranging from less than one acre to 
40 acres each and totalling 173 acres were similarly made over to 
the Forest Department for protection by afforestation. 

The presence of large trees does not necessarily provide protec- 
tion against erosion. Indeed a forest consisting of large trees 
only with no undergrowth and little soil may actually help erosion 
by guiding the rainfall along definite channels. 

The principal protection is found in the deep and spongy 
forest soil which results from the decomposition, through 
centuries, of the leaves, twigs, roots, dead branches and steins of 
the vegetation, both large and email, of the herbs and shrubs of 
the undergrowths no less than of the big trees. When rainwater 
falls on a forest, the force of the water is broken,^ first by the 
crowns of the trees and then by the litter on the grdiind. This 
prevents the raindrops from beating the soil pitrticles into 
suspension and clogging the pores and reducing percolation. The 
wator, therefore, instead of being washed away aloi^ the surface 
. of the ground, largely enters the soil through inldimtipn. Tha it 
spongy soil, again, holds* back the greater part of the '^ater (mly 
allowing it to pass through in small quantities at a timel ’^^iDhis 
is the reason why the catchment areas of the water-supply in hill 
stations are kept well wooded. Had this not been done, the arain 
water would have run off soon after it fell and there would be no 
water available in the dry season. The presence of the forest 
ensures a perennial supply. On the other hand, where deformtar 
tion has taken place, the soil, perhaps loosened by cultivation, is 
gradually carried off by rain and sheet-erosion begins. ffSie next 
layer of soil is less absorbent, the amount of nqn off increases and 
rate of erosion is accelerated. Little by little, the top cover 
dimapsaars and Hiere being no soil to hold the rainfall, it is mme- 
dial^ earned down into streams and rivers, swelling the riven 
into Poods parhaps liinadreds of miles from the site of tin 

St is M jUBl(£r|an*to IM that alfhomi^ tit* destrwsthm of a 
IpnmI im# rntBommlag am be hwicht edioai . 
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easily and quickly, i^e reH 9 *iid>U^nieni iol S 
oa sttdi eroded land and ike formation of a deptk of fell m^Keient 
to adequate protection n^uat take many years to aecomplisk.*’ 

JDamage to forestiT by fire is negligible except in Ike bigk forest 
' 2 , of tke Darjeeling DiTision. As protection, a wide fire 

*' line is cleared and maintained on tke Nepal frontier. < 
^Special grounds have been prepared for camping and picnicking witk 
tke same object. 


In regard to grazing in tke reserved forests of tke District, tke 
policy of Government is to permit it as far as it does 
****** not damage tke forests. Tke following summary of 
tke grazing rules publisked in tke Calcutta Gazette wkick are apni-' 
cable to 'tke Ealimpong Division will give an indication of kow 
grazing is controlled. \ 

In tke Lower Forests grazing is only allowed on monthly permim 
issued by tke Range OfiSicer at rates fixed by tke Conservator. Tke 
areas for wkick these monthly permits can be issued are fixed 
annually. 




Grazing' in tke Dpper Forests is reserved permanently for tenants 
of Government who are required to take out a pass quarterly paying 
four annas for every buffalo, two annas for every bullock, cow or pony 
and one anna for a sheep or goat. These rates can be modified by tke 
Conservator and other rates can be fixed by him for those who are not 
Government tenants. Block Mandals are allowed permits for free 
grazing for their own cattle. At least one-kalf of tke areas of the 
Dpper Forest is always available for grazing. Grazing camps also 
(bathans) can be established witk tke permission of ^e Divisional 
Forest Officer. Occupiers of bathans are required to establish 
nurseries for tke replanting of trees. Cattle in bathans are stall-fed 
but have an open fenced-in area in wkick they can exercise. 

An account of tke animals, birds, fish and insects of tke District 
(most of wkick are found in tke forests) will be found 
* ** in Chapter I. Rights of shooting and fishing in ike 
Reserved Forests of tke District are leased to tke Darjeeling Shooting 
and Fishing Club wkick has about 120 members and employs guards 
to prevent poaching. It has not been very successful in this but 
probably tke ^orts of tke Club have some effect in prevmriing' poach- 
ing and breaches of tke law protecting wild animals, binb *knd. fish. 
Attempts by tke Club to breed pheasants and introduce brotrk trout 
failed. 



caiFfcEB nn. 

CINOHDNA. 

Tlie original liome of oincliona was in the north-wostern part of 
“ South America, chiefly Bolivia and Peru. The antipyrdfio proper- 
ties of its hark were probably known to the Jesuit missionaries in 
those coxmtries but its introduction into Europe in 1639 is ascribed 
to the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Pern- 
Quinine, the essential principle of cinchona, was isolated in Prance 
in 1820 and the indiscriminate exploitation of the South American 
forests which followed led to the fear, later justified, of an early 
exhaustion of the natural sources of supply. Attempts were accord- 
ingly made to organise the cultivation of cinchona as the only meaiu 
of ensuring continuity of supplies. A Dutch expedition to South 
America in 1853 under Hass Karl resulted in the introduction of plants 
and seed into Java, while the fruits of a British expedition under 
Clements Markham & 1859 formed the basis of Indian plantations. 
For a long time the Dutch and Indian plantations have provided the 
only supplies of cinchona, but within the last two decades’ its culti- 
vation has also been undertaken in a number of other countries the 
chief of which are East Africa, Central America, Malaya, Australia, 
New Zealand, French Indo-China and Korea. The Bussian experi- 
ment with cinchona as an annual crop in the Caucasus r^ion is an 
interesting development. 

The bulk of the material from the Markham expedition was taken 
to Ootacamund in the Nilgiris, where Mclvor with great zeal and 
energy set about the formation of a cinchona plantation. In Bengal 
the ctJtivation of this exotic species was entrusted to Dr. Anderson, 
then Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, to whose 
labours, technical ability and judgment the success 'of the present 
plantations is largely due. In 1861 he was deputed to Java to^study 
the methods adopted by the Dutch. He returned with a large number 
of healthy plants, some of which were retained for Bengal, the rest 
being sent to Ootacamund. In the meantime plants were raised in 
Calcutta from seed supplied by the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
The Bengal experiment started with plants from Java, from Ootaoa- 
mund ikif’a few from the Calcutta gardens. The first nurseries w«» 
tried S euc b a l where, however, the climate proved too rigorous and 
the plants had to be transferred to a milder climate at Lebong. 
There they thrived and a suitable location for a permanent plantation 
was found at Bungbee on a spur projecting from Senchal in a south- 
easterly direction. Between 1861 and 1860 the main preooeapatioa 
was with scientifio and technical problems connected with the propu- 
gation and thsHOM of the plants. The initial difficulties vmmMf 
the grew and small harvests of bark bi^ to pOnso in 

horn tiko pear 1869-70. The plantation started with ^ ^ 

wtioaondd mA 
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At mcdtubra «it*Uidked itself as il» meat miteble ill^eoieft eatA 
tliis was the Toriei^ offidslly esoouraged m Bengal, vhile in JeD« the 
Dutch were rapidly dereloping as the best yielder of quin^ th# 
“calisaya’* and more especially a variety of it called the ledgeri^mh 
Subsequent experience established ledgeriana also as a Tery sui|able 
species for Bengal but succitubra held the held until tgnqi time 
between 1880 and 1890 when more attention was given to quinine as 
the best of the alkaloid drugs and to ledgeriana as the best source ^ 
qvunine, in preference to “cinchona febrifuge” a mixture of a^ the 
alkaloids of the cinchona bark for which tucctrubra was consideied it 
be the more profitable source. At present the Bengal plantations con- 
centrate mainly on ledgenana together with a small proportion of a 
hybrid of ledgeriana and svccirubra which was obtained by thi 
crossing of the two species about the year 1900. In the Nilgiri Hilla 
and other parts of Madras they have not been so successful with! 
ledgeriana, the species mainly cultivated being robmta, off,cinalis\ 
and sucdrubra. Robusta is a good yielder specially adapted to higher \ 
elevations and its introduction into Bengal a few years ago has given 
results of good promise. 

The plantation at Bungbee was gradually extended over the whole 
ridge lying between the Bungbee (or Bongjo) and the Biyang valleys. 
In 1887 an area at Sittong on an adjoining ridge to the south of the 
Biyang valley was taken in. These two ridges now constitute the 
Mangpu plantation with a total area of 12,000 acres and a standing 
crop of 4,000 acres. In 1883 a plantation of 300 acres was started in 
the Bungjong valley but the rainfall proved too heavy and the 
plantation was abandoned in 1890. A plantation oi bOO acres at 
Nimbong in the same tract was pui chased in 1893 from the Bhutia 
Cinchona Association and was given up by 1889 after complete 
extraction of the standing crop. About the same time another stand- 
ing crop of about 170,000 lbs. just across the Bungbee valley and to 
its north was purchased from the Darjeeling Tea and Cinchona 
Association. Becords also show purchases of bark from private 
planters in Sikkim about the same time. The ciiltivation of cinchona 
by private estates in the Darjeeling district was made possible through 
direct State encouragement by way of supply of seed and seedlings 
at nominal rates. Private enterprise did not however continue for 
long, having proved uneconomical owing to a temporary slump in 
bark prices. But Government pursued a policy of extended cultiva- 
tion of cinchona as needed for the public welfare and in 1900 p new 
plantation was started at Munsong then under Beserved Forest. Tbti 
plantation now occupies a total area of 8,000 acres with about 8,&il0 
acres under cinchona. In 1938 a third plantation Was opened in tho 
Bongo block of the Ealimpong Forest Division where it ft expeoind 
G»,at a total area of 1,600 acres will be ultimately under oiadhona» 
dOO acres havi^ already been planted up by ttue end M 4948*44, A 
lourth plaatatian has just been started in IMjpWiAm pmf Wf 
|i«eltB in the Euieeong Forest DivisuniL tifee pimmi 
mm m ui snin g to reach an annual leni^btMn 
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iriilim tbl^tteki Igmr yenn. Thk would ooR«6]»<nid to on *nwni^t 
harrMt of 2,600,000 11 m. *4 ^1>« OTeniee yemrly harvests of hark 

Mh the past have beea approxiataiely bs follows: — 

I 

AvwsOs muhmI harvest, 

lbs. 


. ^9-70 to 1878-79 .. .. .. 118.000 

'1879-80 to 1888.89 .. .. .. 891.000 

1869-90 to 1898-99 .. .. .. 518,000 

1899-1900 to 1908-09 .. .. .. 533,000 

1909-10 to 1918-19 .. .. .. 565,000 

1919-80 to 1928-89 .. .. .. 646,000 

1989-30 to 1988-39 .. .. .. 1.800.000 

Current . . . . 1,700,000 


The first product to he manufactured in Bengal was a mixture of 
all the alkaloids of cinchona to which was given the name of cinchona 
febrifuge. The first year’s output of 48 lbs. was obtained in 1874-76 
and, after successful clinical trials, Government authorised its issue 
to the public in 1876-77. The method of manufacture was simple, 
consisting of extraction of the active principles of the bark by means 
of an acid and their subsequent precipitation from the extract by 
means of an alkali. The factory equipment was not elaborate and 
production capacity was small. In the 14 years between 1874 and 
1887 (the year quinine was first produced at the factory) the total 
output of cinchona febrifuge was only 82,023 lbs. giving a yearly 
average of 6,868 lbs. The credit of developing a process for the 
manufacture of quinine similar to that used in Europe, without 
information of the details of the European method, is due to 
Mr. Wood, former Quinologist, and to Mr. Gammie, Depuly Super- 
intendent of the plantations. In the first year 1887, the production 
of quinine was 331 lbs., the next year it rose to 2,000 lbs. The 
10,000 lbs. limit was reached by 1896-96 while in another 10 years 
the capacity rose to 16,000 lbs. Thereafter followed a sudden juhip 
to 27,000 lbs. as a result of the installation, in 1907, of new plant and 
machinery. There have been no major alterations to the factory or 
changes in the method of manufacture since. But with the help, 
from time to time, of small additions to plant and machinery and 
minor adaptations in process, production capacity has now been raiaed 
to 70,000 lbs. per year, an increase which has proved invaluable 
during the war. 

Tip to the end of the last century a part of the bark was extracted 
to give cinchona febrifuge alone and a part to give both that product 
and qhinine; but the entire available supplies of bark are now extract- 
ed by a standard alkali process in whidi quinine sulphate is obtained 
as the primary producjs and cinchona febrifuge as a by-produci 
Both in the variety of products and in their quality the factoiy at 
ICaagpu has nmde rapid strides in the last decade, ^ number e| 
dISereni p#|d^ia issued^ being over 32. 

In |be days oinckoua was propagated maiuly Iriwa iriUUiiUfi 
imk id Beufol ]d9i#tioiui and la Tirnkm, h ii iidit ta!dp#> 
mud. lame |i^ni ss imQd% be vbu dba aMuiw 
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xofithod but hsA not been adopted in India with any degree of euooeM. 
The seed is very small and light, 60,000 to 70,000 seeds going to the 
ounce, and is barrested towards the end of winter. It is sown about 
March in specially prepared beds suitably covered. The seed bed 
consists mainly of sifted leaf mould. The nursery lines usually face 
north and the seed is broadcast and covered up with a thin layer of* 
fine leaf mould. Oermination takes 3 to 4 weeks and when half an 
inch high the seedlings are replanted in other beds, prepared as 
before, at a spacmg of I'' x These are transplanted once again 
after a few weeks into final nurseries at a spacing of 4" x4'. In these 
nurseries the plants are allowed to grow and are hardened by 
gradually increasing exposure throughout the winter until they aru 
ready to be planted in the field after the early rains. Preparation of 
the land for planting requires a great deal of labour. Where it i^ 
occupied by heavy jungle, the forest is felled a year or two ahead anq 
allowed to rot through the rains. In the winter the logs are cut up 
and removed and the land cleared with the minimum possible bum- 
ing. Adequate measures have to be taken to prevent soil erosion. 
The land is then staked out at 4 feet intervals. Tallies or plant holes 
are dug to a depth of 18" and these are recovered after some exposure 
of the soil. As soon as the land has absorbed sufiicient moisture the 
young plants are put out into tallies, care being taken to select a 
slightly wet and cloud j day. The after-caie of the plantation 
consists of keeping weeds down by sickling, aerating the soil by 
cultivation and removing dead and dying branches from the plants 
from time to time. From the thiid year, small harvests are obtained 
from the last process. At the end ol the eighth year, all the plants 
are coppiced to give the first primary harvest. The coppiced plants 
throw out fresh shoots and have a fresh period of growth. Yacancies 
caused by death of plants during the first eight-year period are also 
now filled up by new seedlings. The block Us taken care of for a 
further period of 8 years after which all th4 plants are harvested by 
uprooting. In the course of harvesting, the bark is removed from 
the root and stem by beating with a wooden mallet and from the 
branches by scraping with a knife: the green bark is dried in the 
sun and dr 3 ring is completed, if necessary, in an artificial drier. 

In the factory the dry cinchona bark is first ground to a fine 

powder in a series of mechanical disintegrators. It is then mixed 
with fllaked lime and a quantity of water just enough to make the 
powder moist. The mixture is kept for 24 hotire during which the 
lime has a preliminary physical and chemical action. It is tl^n 
tipped into exiaraction vats containing enough wat4r to provide 
adequate and enough mineral oil to alkaloids 

liberated ly the caustic soda subsequq^tiy addodf4A3Eii(l^^^^ of 
the extraotidfi vats are heated by pai|Mi|g i^eam tliigoulih coils fitted 
to them and, 'stirred continuously by iqjeohan|»k,,*dlwers. The 
miaKture is now allowed to settle end the ^ 

1(0 And contidning most of the^kabndn italira oft. 
/pldAw^iion i#. oom^tsidihy heatSf with j| w> ift . 
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wlwb the huh xesidue is l^^ded. The eatire oil extract is again 
treated with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid to remoTe tiie 
alkaloids. The oil so treated is returned for use with fresh batches 
of bark and the acid extract of alkaloids is neutralised with caustic 
' soda while still hot. The neutral solution, on cooling, deposits crude 
4 |uinine sulphate which after further cooling for 48 hours is filtered 
ofi through a centrifugal machine. The mother liquor from the 
mixture is treated with excess of alkali to yield the by-product 
cinchona febrifuge; this comes down as a buff precipitate, is filtered 
on canvas, washed, dried and powdered before being packed in tins. 
The crude quinine sulphate lemoved by filtration is first washed with 
cold water and then dissolved in hot water. The solution is clarified 
by boiling with activated carbon and filtered through cloth to give 
a clear solution. The solution is run into long shallow cooling 
troughs by night and by next morning the quinine sulphate is 
obtained in the form of fine white crystals. These are removed by 
filtering through a centrifugal machine, put on trays into a drying 
room and, when dry, removed and packed. A. part of the quinine is 
packed as powder, a part is converted into tablets: small quantities 
are converted into quinine hydrochloride, quinine bihydrochloride or 
other salts. 


The distribution of cinchona products by the Government of 
Bengal has passed through various phases. In the earlier stages of 
production issues were restricted to Government hospitals and 
dispensaries and to those maintained by public bodies. But in 1892 
quinine was also made available to the public in the foim of cheap 
packets sold through post offices. The introduction of quinine tablets 
gradually increased these public sales until about 1938 they 
constituted nearly a third of the total yearly issues. The work of 
distribution was transferred entirely from the Cinchona Department 
to the Jail Department to provide useful work for convict labour. 
During the period 193^2 a commercial agency was also employed 
to sell quinine in the open market. Bui now the department has its 
own sales organisation in Calcutta both for supplies direct to the 
public and for supply to Government and other institutions. 


The average quantities of quinine sulphate and of other alkaloids 


^Period. 


191»-^92« 



average prices obtained 

Quimoje sulphate. 

A 

are: — 

Cinchona febnftoe 
and other alkaloids. 

A 


f ' 

Annual 

' 1 

Average 

t 

Annual 

— 1 

Average 


average 


average 

pri^ 


in lbs* 

per lb, 

Bs. a. 

in lbs. 

per lb. 

Be, a. 


u,m 

No record 

2*400 

No record 

• « 

29*700 

21 0 


8 8 

21*000 

U 0 

7,M0 

8 8 

• • 

27*000 

21 8 

tsm 

10 0 

« e 

4%200 

19 9 


to 8 



19 0 

kMSO 

10 0 

mi 

A. 



turn 

U 0 
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diming aal elll^eal aitM Luj^ei in i^n Bistriot onfiMi 
of Id gMwttdd offio^ra, 5 non-gacetteii dScera (md H ckcloi. la 19i4| 
one MUmaa waa officiating in a gazetted pi^t. Pour of the iioia- 
gaietted office and 22 of the clerks were hillmea. 

There are 13,507 persons resident on the cinchona plantations of 
the District who are mainly Nepalis (12,494 ISfepalis, 890 other 
hillmen). This population provides the labour required for the 
operation of the plantations. 



^iiPTEB IX, ’ 


II60UPATIIIM8, ftMIUPMTUMS AND INOUSTRIII. 

tli6 Distiiot has not l>een tiho soene of military operations, 
Tin Armi E ^ starting point of one or two smell 

MiWara expeditions into Sikkim and as a base from wbiob 

®****"^ transport was recruited and supplies obtained or 

forwarded for operations against the Tibetan forces in 1880 and 1903. 
It has had close connection with the army not only because it contained 
four cantonments used mainly in the hot weather for British troops 
but also because it occupies a strategic position in relation to Nepal 
and Tibet and lies astride' the important line of communication 
between India and detachments of the Army on the trade route to 
Lhasa. The District has a number of military camping grounds and 
at G-hum there is a recruiting depot for Gurkhas. Darjeeling town 
contains the headquarters of the Northern Bengal Mounted Bifles, 
Its members and many of the residents of the District have served in 
combatant ranks of the armed forces of His Majesty in various 
campaigns and wars: and in the war against Japan have also 
performed noteworthy service in other capacities. 


In the year 1844 Senchal, 6 miles south-east of Darjeeling, was 
chosen as a site for a cantonment and it was occupied 
(tealsiiiMins. troops for over 20 years. It is over 8,000 feet 

above sea-level and its depressing climate and excessive rainfall 
caused it to be abandoned in 1867 in favour of Jalapahar which is 
1,000 feet lower and is closer to Darjeeling. Nothing is now left of 
the Senchal barracks but a few solitary chimneys and ruins on the 
golf ooqrse and a few graves in a little cemetery near the road along 
the eastern side of the Jalapahar ridge 'where there is a cross erected 
in memory of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men who 
died at Senchal during the years 1844-1866. 

Jalapahar cantonment is bounded on the east by the Calcutta 
Boad, on the west by the Auckland Boad and on the south by the Cart 
Boad leading up to Jalapahar from Jorebungalow. It was established 
some time between 1842 and 1848 when barracks had been completed 
for 150 convalescent soldiers from regiments in the plains. It was 
then described as a BUU Depot. When the Senchal cantonment was 
abandoned in 1867, the barracks at Jalapahar were enlarged {to 
accommodate 660 men. Eatapahar is included in the Jalapahar 
cantoiument and was occupied by mountain batteries until the year 
1900. In 1848 the permanent staff of the Jalapahar Depot wps one 
commandant, *0946 station staff officer, one assistant surgeon^ one 
sergeant major, quartemaster sergeant, seven duty offloem and 
160 mwK Altadmi to 4e depot were mowtaOk battery gana, 
hcwltseli ai# tldoln mth 25 artiUeryiMn luop^ the ocmmand d a 
sdMdti& of aaWliliyr laf^more recent tim#’^liis^ahar has hew, the 
mumM of Dm Commander M the afid 
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Ijebong oftaiomneait itfdUlow Darjeeling and at an altitude of jnet 
nndey 6,000 feet aWfo oei^level. In 1882 wlien it was first created, 
it was pari of the Jalapahar cantonment and was 82 acres in extent. 
The barracks and parade ground were laid out between 1882 and 1890 
and in September 1895 it was opened as a separate cantonment. Its 
present size is 198 acres and in peace time a battalion of British 
Infantry was usually stationed in it. 

Land was acquired in 1910 for a cantonment for two Gurkha 
battalions at Takdah or Hum below the 6th mile on the Fashok Boad. 
Eight hundred and ten acres were acquired and buildings and parade 
grounds were laid out. Climatic conditions and proximity to Nepal 
made it unsuitable for a cantonment and it was closed in 1926. Some 
of the land was leased to tea companies and the rest returned to the 
Government of Bengal. 

In 1922 there were ten camping grounds in the District but 
relinquishments have reduced the number to four which are now 
managed by the Central Public Works Department. At Siliguri the 
ground is over 12 acres and at Kahmpong nearly 6. The other two are 
at Tista Bridge and Kurseong. 


Darjeeling is the headquarters of the Northern Bengal Mounted 
ThsNerthsrn volunteer force with a peace time strength of 


16 officers and about 500 men. There is one squadron 
of residents of the Darjeeling District. Most of the 
corps is mounted but some part uses motor vehicles in place of horses. 


Bencai Htouat- 
MIRmss. 


The corps was reorganised under its present designation in 1889, 
being then formed from the Northern Bengal Yolunteer Bifie Corps, 
created in 1873, which in 1881 had absorbed the Darjeeling Ya|ipnteer 
Bifie Corps. The majority of members of the corps are jdijftters of 
the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling: His Excellency the 
Governor is Honorary Colonel. 

The main function of the corps is local defence but in war lime a 
very large proportion of its younger members serve in combat areas 
with the regular forces and at such times the strength of the corps is 
seriously depleted. 

The first Gurkha Becruiting Office appears to have been opened in 
asrfclw Darjeeling in 1890 although no definite records of such 

RseraillBf an office exist previous |o 1893. The office was situated 

in the Darjeeling Bazar but in 1902 certain buildings 
near Ghum previously occupied by a British Mountain Battery wmb 
taken msr and the Eastern Nepal Becruiting Depot and Becord Office 
was established. In addition to the main work of recruiting per- 
formed here, records of all non-effective soldiers and pension check 
registers are naaintained, pension claims are investigated and 
states of deceased sffidiers and pensioners ate adjusted. During 
Japanese war, records work and work in conneotioa uriih faaditjr 
aH e tia enl s increased considerably and formed the rntyw part of &e 
wnrk of tkn Beemitiag 
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Tke Depot u Distnol Sol3ieiM^''JllQard< in tiie OnriedUa^ 

Distriot and deals with all erovk connected with 'lha w^ate of ftctKilies 
of aerring soldiers and pensioners; it has oome to be looked upon by 
all who have any connection with the Army as the office where their 
difficulties and requests are always sympathetically considered. 

In peace time the majority of recruits are obtained from Eastern 
Nepal and not more than 15 per cent, of the total intake is obtained 
from the Darjeeling District and the Sikkim State. During the 1939 
war up to the end of 1943, 7,615 domiciled British India Ghurkhas from 
the Darjeeling District and Sikkim had come forward and represent 
38 per cent, of wartime enlistments at Ghum. Of this total 1,536 
came from Sikkim, every facility for recruiting having been afforded 
by the Buler of that State. Bhutan has also made a small contri- 
bution of 124 men. Normally Limbus and Bais are the main tribes 
of Gurkhas enlisted for the two Eastern Nepal Begiments of the 
Gurkha Brigade, the 7th and 10th Gurkha Bifles : Bunwars, 
Tamangs, Hangars and Gurungs are also accepted. The Assam 
Bifles, the Burma Frontier Force and the Burma Military Police also 
receive recruits from Ghum. During the war, representatives of all 
the fighting castes of Gurkhas have been enlisted in the ten regiments 
of the Gurkha Brigade as well as in the Assam and Burma Begiments. 
Complete mess staffs for the majority of Gurkha units have been 
enlisted entirely from British India domiciled Gurkhas. The Assam 
Civil Porter Corps has been assisted in the recruitment of some 2,000 
porters for work on a road into Burma and a considerable number of 
men have been sent as chowkidars for B.A.F. aerodrome protection. 
Be-employment has been found in both military and civil capacities 
for mapy hundreds of pensioners and discharged men. 

ApeM from recruiting through the >Gnrkha Becruiting Office, the 
District has supplied numbers of recruils for technical and ancillary 
war services through other agencies. A number of Becruiting Offices 
were opened in the District through which candidates were recruited 
for training as fltters, turners and artisans in munitions factories. 
Other Technical Becruiting Offices were opened for personnel with 
technical skill and numbers of motor drivers, artificers and tradesmen 
were recruited for service with the fighting forces or in factories. 

Nepali labourers were found most useful on important road projects 
on the Burma frontier and many went from the Darjeeling DisMet. 
The first call |o Darjeeling to provide labour for the Indian Tea 
Association’s Eastern Frontier Projects Organisation came at ^ end 
of July 19^, when 1,200 volunteer porters were asked for to on 
flhe Aijal Bond under the guidance of two Darjeeling Planters. From 
this comparatively small beginning the Darjeeling Planters’ Assocmtion 
went on to provide larger and larger drafts of volunteer labourara 
from Darjeeling and Bii^mpong for vital work'^cn the Manipur and 
liodo !roads. In October 1942 a contingent wtnt to the iCaalpmr 
Boa^l in May 1943 began the Dan^aeling oonneetion m&i tihe 
lanUMs Indc Boadi ssveral thonsand labousats went loifwaad Itw # 
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Hiese emiaMgeo-U trero «U arr&ngod liy ibe Dnrjoelisff ^hmkm* 
Afisoomtion and went forward . as complete unite under <duuge of 
Darjeeling planters. They were manned by Tolunteers drawn from 
all classes and creeds in the District. 

^The response of, the District to calls for personal senrioe in 
coimection with the 1939 and previous wars has been noteworthy and 
is in accord with the fighting traditions of the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the District. Many Nepalis after service in the Army 
have retired and settled in the District. Many more will undoubtedly 
follow their example and it seems likely that, after the war, there will 
be a large population in the District who will have established a strong 
claim for spedial individual consideration in post-war reconstruction 
plans. Apart from personal service, the District has subscribed well 
to war funds and this gives additional force to a claim thal in post- 
war planning the District itself deserves special treatment. 


The main industry of the District is undoubtedly ordinary agricul- 
ture and the number of persons living in rural areas 
outside plantations of tea and cinchona or forest 
villages is 1,32,364. These are to be considered 
engaged in or dependent on the occupation of agriculture and its 
various processes. Land leased for tea provides subsistence for a 
total population of 1,46,508. Many of these persons are engaged 
part-time in ordinary agriculture on land leased for tea. It has been 
roughly estimated that one adult per acre of tea is required to keep 
it properly cultivated and as there are about 63,000 acres under tea, 
the effective labour employed on tea cultivation would be the same 
number of persons. In the actual manufacture of tea apart from its 
cultivation, little labour is needed. « 


The field cultivation of cinchona previous to manufacture of the 
final alkaloid products engages a population of 13,507 persons. Actual 
manufacture employs very few persons. 


Government forests engage a population of 10,014 persons of 
which most of the adults are employed in the conservation and 
regeneration of trees. Connected with Government forests are, the 
industries of extraction (including sawing and transi^rtation) and of 
charcoal burning. 


Charcoal burning is quite an important industry. In normal times 
__ more than 150,000 bags of charcoal are consumed per 
annum in the District: it is mainly needed for 
, domestic purposes but certain quantsties are used iU 

the sn^ industry of kukri making. In war time the denuind rose 
rapidly partly b^use of the great increase in visitor populatieit 
and partly for the use of motor vehieleo adapted to work on ^oduoMr 
gas made from charcoal. It has been esimated that oonelWfdlou 
rose to oernr 860,000 bags per annnm during th| war. 

The prooess el manufacture is to bum weed in A reiritriMi 
of anr. The heaty cost of treniiyiortedlio^ todhto pdfndliue 
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Kilns or bhathis are made at oonv^mient flat sites in tbe forest near 
tbe trees to be felled- Sometimes tbe bill-side ia out to make a large 
enough level site or else some level place is selected in tbe dry bed of 
a stream. If necessary props are used to bold up tbe kiln on steep 
bill-sides in which sufficiently large level areas cannot be cut. 
Hie largest logs are placed at the bottom and smaller logs 
above them until finally, at the top, branches and brush wood 
are stacked, the object being to reduce air spaces to a nstnimum. Big 
logs have to be levered into position and the manufacturer is helped by 
neighbours without remuneration, himself helping them in return. 

The volume of an average kiln is 1,500 cubic feet and the whole 
stack is covered with earth 6 to 9 inches thick with a small opening 
3' X 3' at the bottom running right through to the middle. Some small 
openings are made in the earth at the top and sides so as to give a 
draught when the kiln is first fired. After two days when the fixe 
is well ahght, all holes and the opening below are completely dosed 
and the wood inside burns without air. As it bums it contracts, and 
cracks form in the earth cover. These have to be carefully watched 
and plugged with green wood and more earth. A skilful charcoal 
burner has to be very vigilant particularly at night when the flame 
through the cracks can be easily seen and enables him to decide when 
the kiln has been completely burnt and should be opened. This stage 
18 reached when tbe flame shows blue. The kiln is then broken from 
the si^^ wet earth is thrown on the charcoal and samples taken out 
to see if it has been completely and properly burnt. If shiny, black 
and in lumps it has been well burnt; underburnt charcoal is brownish 
and overburnt is in small fragments mixed with ash and giving a very 
low outturn. When ^he burning is considered to be finished, the kiln 
is gradually broken at the side and the hot charcoal cooled with wet 
earth, seived, bagged and carried to a cart road. 

The burning of a normal kiln takes about three weeks and longer 
in the rains during which season mats are used to protect it from rain. 
The 3 rield is about 10 to 12 cartloads, higher in the dry weather than 
in the rains when more of the wood is burnt to ash. 

The entire process from the commencement of felling to the 
exhraotion of charcoal from the kiln takes one man ahon^r two 
months. During this time he is financed by the person whh has 
contracted with the Forest Department to produce charcoal. After 
flrinfl one kiln, the manufacturer begins to fell more trees in 
pxniwra%n lor a fresh kiln. 

lit the Terei what i« known ae the C^lneee method of hharooel 
mim»i«<s|nre Im AiniiBdhgih^lihhWoodishti^^ 
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oatuing combiutioa to taJce plaoo at b bigb temperatm«. l^herol^ a 
Mgber yield and more rapid i^atifaotore are obtamed. 

As stated abore, the bigb cost of traru^portatioii makes it profitable 
to man'ofaotaxe obarooal in the forest at tbe place where trees are 
felled. Four carts a^e required to move 130 to 150 cubic feet of wood : 
but from this qualll|ty cl wood 13 bags of charcoal or one cartload 
are riauufactured : a min can carry two bags for distances up to 
5 miles, but the equivalent amount of wood (20 cubic feet) would be 
a load for 10 men. 

Charcoal costing is based on the cartload. Previous to the war the 
rates were : — ^ 

ManufaotnM per eertload . . Be. 3-8 to Be. 4 

Caniaige to oert road per cartload . . Be. 0-13 

Carriage cart road per cartload per mile .. Be. 0-4 

Bates during the war increased to double the above although 
Government royalty was not increased. The result was that the 
sale price in Darjeeling per bag increased from Be. 1-8 to Bs. 2-10. 

There is a small timber sawing industry at Siliguri. Three saw 
mills operate, the most important of which is that 
Tlmtar sawing, owned and worked by tbe Forest Department of 
Government. This was started in 1927 to break a ring 
of purchasers who were keeping down prices against Government and 
for the conversion of second grade sal logs for which there was no 
market. The mill ran at a loss until it was remodelled in 1940. 
This resulted in an increase in daily output from 180 cubic feet in 

1939 to 1,000 cubic feet in 1944. Wastage was reduced from 86 per 
cent, to 20 per cent, and since 1940 the mill has been working 
at a profit. It is a registered factory under the Indian Factories Act 
and employs about 250 labourers of whom not more ithan 2 per cent, 
are hillmen. 

Logs are brought to the mill from forest sidings by the Darjeeling 
Himalayan Bailway and are handled by the following plant in the 
mill: — Four steam engines for general operation, two steam winding 
engines, one Sentinel steam tractor, two 220 volt D. G. Generators, 
one steam log cross cut saw, two electric log hoists^ one 7" vertical 
log bandsaw, two 3" vertical band resaws and 10 circular saws. 

The two private mills both have a circular saw for breakdown of 
round logs and 2 circular resaws. About 20 men are employed in each 
mill, neither being a registered factory. 

In addition to the three mills, there are about a dosen sawyarda 
at Siliguri, Haxalbari, Baghdogra and Sivok: these yards employed 
sawyers from Gorakhpur or Nepal in the winter. 

War conditions brought a demand for sawn timber of species 
other tban sal : formerly there was only a mailiiet for sawn sal. Since 

1940 the Government saw mill was taking the whole of the <miput 

vi the * Kursetmg Forest Division. In oonsequfmoe handsawing 
l^taotioally ceased and private miUs worked on kgTS 

foming him Nepajl and ]^vitte {<n«stk» 
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Hywood made dtmag ike mar of 193945 in small priraie 
iaotories at Siliguri. 

Althongli tlie production of electric power is only on a small scale 
. . engaging tery few persons except in tke supply systems 

**** for tlie towns of DarjeelingK^urapong and Salimpong, 

Darjeeling District is remarkable for its position of abundant 
easily developable water-power. Despite tblAiAfact and altbcTdgb it 
claims to bave the first bydro-electric undertaking in India (the 
original plant at Sidrapong was set to work on lOtb November 1897) 
these resources bave remained practically undeveloped up to tbe time 
of writing. 

Hydro-electric Development to date is summarised as follows:— 


Operating agency. 



Darjeeling 

Kuiseong 

Munioipality. 

Hydro-electm 
Company 
(Managing 
Agents Messn 
Ctoenka and 
Co., Kurseong 

installed capacity (kilowatts) 
Minimum oontmuous power, Apnl 

1,960 

400 

(kdowatts) 

680 

30 

Peak loads so far handled (kilowatti;) 

1,506 

140 

Total units sold, 1943-44 

3,246,000 

202,764 

Ditto 1944-45 

5,191,000 


Non-mdustrial umts sold, 1943-44 

2,148,000 

163,524 

Ditto 1944-45 

3,431,000 


Poptdation, 1943-44 . 

Ket rates charged, annas per umt : — 

50,000 

15,000 

Lighting (including tax) 

4 

6 

Heating (let 100 units per montl .) 

•75 

•71 

Heating (over 100 units) 

•50 

•6< 

Power average 

. ftTK 


(The Darjeeling Munioipality grant a monsoon rebate of • 26 annas per nntt 
on all heating consumption.) 

In addition to tbe bydro-electric plant at Darjeeling, tbe 
Munioipality bas a peak load and standby diesel electric generating 
stetion of 200 kilowatts near Lebong. 

Tbe receipts and expenditure of the Darjeeling municipal installa* 
tion are mentioned in Chapter XIY dealing with Local Self-Gkrvmm- 
ment. Tbe cost of tbe Surseong installation was Bs. 3^ lakhs. 

Water-power, after careful investigation, was rejected as a means 
of generaring electric power at Ealimpong and oil driven generating 
machinery was installed in 1938 by tbe Ealimpong Electric Supply 
Co., Ltd. (Managing Agents Messrs. H. E. Banerjea & ^ns, 
Marajranganj) with an issued and subscribed capital of Ba. 3 Itdchs^ 
QrigbaUy the power unit consisted of two 40 kilowatt sets \mt these 
srtee loimd insnffioieni and in 1943 a third generator of IdOlpdOiwal^ 
was ihstalled. ^e installation as enpiwted to eofv ndth 
SiMid (waftamsion ei the town lor ^ next hw yoMWf Wlv itMihditiias 







liftTo ptevmtsd iPUivelopzaeiit of oaraia^ capacity 
t delayed a Tedaetli^ charges. Barticolars of 
avpeoded: — •' 


X^Sak loads so fa^ghsedled (kilowabts) 

• • 

lao 

^Total iipite soldf 1943-44 

• . 

87,«48 

Dnits sold, 1943-44, non-industrial . . 

, , 

8SkS7« 

Population served, 1943 

. . 

10.000 

Nett rates charged, annas per unit : — 



Lighting (including tax) 

. • 

0to8 

Heating 

. . 

20 to SO 

Power 

• , 

2 to S 


oa^imi arfr 
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The number of employees of each of the above supply systems is:- 


Darjeeling 

Kurseongi^ 

Kalmipong 


114 (108 hillmen) 
88 ( 26 ) 
1S( 7 » ) 


In addition to the three public supplies mentioned above^ manj^ 
tea gardens have lelectric generating plants powered either by water! 
or oil engines. These are used both for lighting and for driving \ 
factory machinery. 

Transportation employs a considerable number of individuals. It 
Tnuispor* difficult to estimate how many persons are employed 

tiMon. as coolies or in attendance on pack aninjials. Carting 

is a very important means of transport in the Tista valley, the Terai 
and on the Darjeeling-Siliguri Cart road and for forest extraetiotf on 
forest roads. The number of carts in use in the District is estimated 
to be about 17,000 but only 700 are used for public ti^sportathsli 
employing perhaps 500 persons and 1,000 animals. In the Ti^i ^ 
most of the carters work independently but there are a few persons 
owning up to one dozen carts each who employ carters on monthly 
wages. , 

Railways in the District employ at least ^00 persons an^there are 
the following repair and maintenance installations in the District 
qualifying as industrial establishments: — | ^ 

(1) The workshop of the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Company 
at Tindharia where locomotives (39 in use in 1946) and rolling stock 
are repaired and maintained and carriages anlf^ wagons designed and 
built. The machine shop is equipped with 17 lathes and drilling, 
planing, milling, shaping, slotting, grinding, shearing and punching 
machines. There is a carpenter’s shop with the usual power driven 
equipment. f 

Three hu^J^ and eighty-one persons are employed as foUnwt 
(nun^r of ffimnen shown in brackets) 

^ Fittlh .. .. .. iis 

and dnUm 

BlaokamitlNs and eMkibn 

landrivettm .. 
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Dttdnff the mx lOQ edittltweei he&ds weie eacellA id oop$ wilk 
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f At Siliglixi aad BafjeeUog oaSy numii^ uied work ia eartied 
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Time are two public Eopewaya iu the District prluclL employ oulf 
a small nUmber of persons. The motor transport industry does nld 
employ any appr^iable amount of labour even il garages and repair 
establishments are included. 


There are 6 rice mills in Siliguri town, oife rice mill at Naxalbari 
and one at Matigara. A small engineering Workshop with a foundry 
at Siliguri employs about 40 persons and repairs machinery and 
vehicles. * 

4 4 

The building industry and road maintenance give casual employment 
to a certain number of persons mostly unskilled. 


Important bridging has been undertaken in the District from time 
to time but the construction work can hardly be considered a local 
industry or manufacture as materials and skilled personnel are usually 
entirely imported. 


Coal ooouTf in the band of Qondwana rocks running from near 
Pankhabari to Dalingkot. The beds usually dip at 
high angles to the north>northwest and are mudi 
coi))t(iirt^ and farted. 

j ‘ *' 

i^e cold Is badly crushed and is of a friable nature, probably only 
fit for coking, making into briquettes or burning in brick kilns. An 
attempt to work coal on a commercial basis was made from 1S96 to 
1900 durinff which pm-io^vij^^dt 'tons were raised before the attmnpt 
was abandnfied. ' ** 


The above extraction was made irom exposures about 4 miles north 
of Bagrakot railway station where the Lish and Ghuranti rivers 
approach one another in the forest just south of khas mahal land. In 
1943 prospecting was u|||ertaken in the same neighbourhood where 
seams of some thickness are exposed. The coal sufiers from the 
defects mentioned above smd ash content is as much as 95 per cen^. to 
80 per cent. It is hoped that coal with a lower ash content can be 
found in workable quantities and that transpo^ and labour will make 
It possible to mine profitably. Transportation down t^ IdSh valley 
is extremely arduous even in the winter and miw|^ Cannot be 
profitable nnlsMt a road is bnilt usable at all times of In 1844 

coal was eistraoled and sold looally: the result has induead tim 
proffoetor to attempt more permanent operations. A4aboar Imos 
not more timn 50 persons was then empl<^ed on extraoiion o£J|bm eoal. 

Hr# other mining 9f quarrying takes piane ip tiw IWetidet eg any 
soila but wa IMmalapur Bsti^ veaHsM abanl lbi.fl%0W 
mmm to#a% thl^ ol sand imfi titiiia tMm 

HUbaiiikli nsig SakumA iowau Ul ie Xhil 
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Bs. 4,300 Iwr sand find stipne from otimf ritariS&t a r^ of Bs. 8 
per 100 smbic feet. Thil rate was inc||ased ^ ^ 

^ * ite 

l^n making a siirrey of cottage iudustriet, the KaUmpsag ladtiMariat 
A||Mg|k^ School deserves prominent mention. origin of 

HMMmes. this School dates back to 1897 when Mk«. Graham^ 
^fe of the Very Bev. J. A. Graham, n.n., c.x.E., started teacliing l^al 
hill-tvomen lace-making to supplement their income ^*from agricoltlui^ 
Later IShrpentry, en^roidery, tailoring and carpet-making were added> 
to the school curriculum until now there are twelv^ separate depart- 
ments including weavijfkg, dyeing, leathercraft, knitting, ^'painting, 
fabric-printing and building In 1924 the School was registexhd under' 
the Companies^ Act as the 'Ealimpong Mifsion Industries AssSBiall^pi 
and capital tg* the extend tjisf Bs. 75,000 was raised. FsyKltksally me 
whole of the capital was subsequently given hack to the SchooLli^ ^ 
Debenture Holders. Administration and financial responsibility roaf 
with a Board of Directors, the Scotch Mission nominating two meplben 
to the Board. The workshops all stand on Mission land and in the final 
issue all assets revert to the Mission. Any profits that are made ara 
not distributed but used for the expansion^ of the work. General 
superintendence is given honorarily and sinoa 1925 has been in the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Odling. The School kt auentially a 
l|;echnical one established for the purpose of developing cottage 
industries and of inculcating the habit of industry amongst the local^ 
peoples. No distinction is made between Christian alid non-Christian 
and no fees are charged for instruction. Apptymtioes receive a 
scholarship until they are in a position to earn a living wage, the 
payment of which is the first aim of the school. The numbers under 
instruction have varied but at the time of writing there were some 350 
in training. Most of the carpenters and many tailors smd others 
trained here joined Military Technical Services for the duration 
of the War. Large numbers of the carpenters and dursias working 
in the Darjeeling District and Western Duars have passed thxtragh 
this Industrial School and generation after generation of hillmen and 
women have now been engaged upon the same craft so that specialised 
skill is becoming hereditary. Many residential buildings (including 
furniture and furnishings) in Kalimpong stand Qp examples of the 
craftsmanship taught in the School. Agents in the principal oehlres 
of India distribute other goods made in the course of training studmits, 
on the sale of which (assisted by a small Government grant) the 
School exists and thrives. 

W 

The pripcipil products of cottage industry in the District are 
blankets, Iniitten knitted articles, woven oottOn and woCl ibbrics, 
kukrit, viiftous ^pols, pottemr, bamboo products (bask«i», mats, gh^ovut 
etc.) and ropes. ^ 


The manufacture of blankets and knitted goods has eon^ued ioi 
a loni^ time a oottage industry. Both Tibetan wool and impukted 
. Me used. Ctetton weaving on handlomns is yory limited hwt 
ia the Terai make ooarm) fabrics foy Icoal boafump'^A. Ik 
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<&« Mlb, ikWDt ik'‘ laxa0i(M (];<M} person#) are eiigaged in the prodnotiesi 
of Bhuti# tMUtn. Ah(put 10j|^ hundlm of yixo. each of 6 asers axe 
0 »iiA\^ek lop^tbJy, the pn^ie of # bundle being Bs. 3>4. Workers are 
~ repbijieA to bjjiy their laaterial on a cash basis and to be indepentfbnt 
^of mahajant^ fhe gam is bought undyed and is dyed by the wea^jters 
^who do not use fast dyes. Each chctdar is composed of three piecept, 
^htch are woTeiyseparately and sewn together making a length of ti 
^ards by 4 yard|^hich is sold at Bs. 2-6. The wearing takes place on 
a bamboo frame imd a bamboo comb is used to foii^e the threads of the 
weft cl(giMt**togetlmr. f 

^ In Bbrmal times kukna (Nepali knirpa^ m small quantities are 
made Kt Ghum. About Id families are employed. Se(^d hand steel 
is used apd# takes two persons about a d#f and a half to manufacture 
a coniplete huJeri. Methods of manufacture are very primitive and the 
ani^ual oa^ut is about 2,700 htrMs valued at Bs. 7,000. 

The economic condition of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
»Eesnonic the District has been outlined in Chapter YI (for tea 
J|lJ|*jj**** garden labour) and in Chapter XII (for owners and 

. dattas. tenant cldtivators of land). There remain industrial 

labourers (jpuluding ^Eactory and railway workers), workers in towns 
(including municipal scavengers, khalasis and menials) and such 
Ugricultural labour as does not have rights in land. Living conditions 
of these labouseirs h#v<# not been the subject of any systematic or 
extensive study the following remarks are based on a recent 
sampling survey liidited to only 200 families. 

This survey grouped family incomes into 8 groups with monthly 
war time incomes of: — 
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More Guus half the samples had balanced budgets: 43 epplus and 
38 deficit budgets. The industrial group had a highgr pr^||ortion of 
surplus budgets. ^ 

Oue^uarter of the total income of industrial and municipals wxnlEata 
was found to be au^ementary to the main source i4.j|noome, Tbs 
inopoiridon was nearl^ one^half for agiicplturtd laboureni* Wltib 
!bi ^ family ineeme, the pr«;^ertie||k se^^lmaealary; deowmMt, 
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»TteRlbB« Ummn awnwd pw ftakOp af WiCWi #U Bt* ^ put 
ttomik utd m «appl«ineiikt Bs. IS {>8r wUatii. llal« nivlti •«ni«d m 
the aTen^e Be. 35 par iiumtK, female ad^ta Be. 2&43> hofa Ba. 15 aad 
gMa Ba. 16-8. The average per earner vrae Ba. 30-8. Earajaga yran 
appreoiaUj higher in Darjeeling town titan in Enraeimg town. 

!nie average aize of the families investigated was witii the 
following averages for each group : — 
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In agricultural families over 80 per cent, of earnings wmre oontribuM 
hy adults: in Ihe munioipal group the percentage was neaily 100. \ 

The average size of the family varied with the 8 income groups 
follows : — 
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Working hours for munioipal and industrial groups averaged just 
over 60 per week with a maximum of 70 hours. 

Housing conditions correspond to those noted for tea garden 
labour in Chapter YI and are no doubt closely related to what hill 
people are used ju. Many of the Sample families lited in an urban 
environment where the defects of customary village housing lead to 
more obvious insanitary conditions. 

Corrugated iron for walls and roofing is common. Mfty per cent, 
of the houses had wooden floors and 38 per cent. _earth floors, both 
being preferred to stone or cement as more comfortaUe io sleep on. 
Plinths are low and rooms small, low, badly lit and badly ventilated. 
The avem^ dimensions of a room or hut was found to 12 feet in 
length, 11 feet in breadth and 6 feet in height. 

Overcrowding Js serious and the average number of persons 
occupying d room was 3*6. Nine persons were idiiiid te be ecNmpytag 
one room 12'xl2'x8'. TTusuaIfy huts hate enly one leom whi^ is 
used l^th for living and cooking. 

ieiMpI^ Daajetiing^were 56 p«r osni. highsr tsha* It Xussseng and 
siswd|M|lhy WinmenssfiaSper 

el JpmeaM. ICeit of tius ssn^sfl pnfeeii fMcdSpr IM| it 
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iiiqpeitditiiiw wm in fUgIbt exoeM pm moome in the loirast inoottP 
gvtmp, ’ On IImi amife for iU gcouit, peroentages on total oaqpenditive 
iwrp:— 
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The percentage of elpenditnre on food was slightly higher in the 
upper inotnne groups. On fuel and light expenditure was at 13 per 
cent, in the lower groups and 11 per cent, in the higher: similarly the 
percentage of expenditure on rent declined from 16 in the lowest 
income group to 8 in the higher groups. The percentage on clothing 
was about the same throughout the groups. 

Actual expenditure in rupees per month per person on food rose 
from about 6 in thUif lowest group to 9 in the highest. 

The results quoted are based on yery limited sampling and ought 
perhaps only to be quoted to emphasise the need for an adequate studj 
of social and economic conditions on which to base sound conclusions. 




CHAPTER I. 


*4 

TRADE AND PRlQ|S. ^ 

The oourse of trade and its volume depends so much on the cost of 
QPil ^ transport tha^ some estimate of the actual costs of 

Tramps rtatien. transportation, more especially in the hUls, will be 
appropriate as an introduction to an account of the trade of the District. 

Costs of other means of transport will be more readily understood 
if consideration is first given to those of road haulage by btillook cart. 
There is a steady carting business in S:he Tista valley on the level 
roads between Bangpo in Sikkim and Giellekhola rail head and 
between Bangpo and Siliguri. Prom Bangpo to GUellekhola, a 
distance of 17 or 18 miles, to give a profit in peace time the rate 
charged was about 3 annas a maund and occasionally as low as 2i 
annas. From Bangpo to Siliguri (46 miles), 7 annas per maund was 
needed to give a profit although rates occasionally went down to 6 or 
6 annas. The 7 annas rate is equivalent 'to a cost of 1‘8 pies per maund 
mile while 3 annas from Bangpo to Gielle is equivalent to 2’0 pies. 

War-time carting rates in the Terai were as much as 12 pies per 
maund mile for a long haul but peace-time rates were about 4 pies per 
maund mile. This was also the rate allowed for carting charcoal on 
all main roads in the District. Carting in forests where ground is 
often rough and ungraded was from four pies to eight pies per maund 
mile. Uphill carting however seems to be considerably more 
expensive as charges per maund from Giellekhola 'to Ealimpong 
(12 miles, 10 of which are uphill with a rise of 3,000 feet) was 8 annas 
to Be. 1-4 according to the season, which give rates of from 8 pies to 
20 pies per maund mile. All the rates quoted are for longish hauls 
in peace time. Shorter hauls cost much more and war-time rates are 
double or treble those given. 

Coolie and pack transport is much more expensive than carting but 
it is difficTilt to give any universal rates. In forests, for moving 
timber and firewood, coolie transport costs from 3 to 12 times as mujW. 
as carting. Pack transport (by mules) is highly organised on the 
Tibet trade routes. From Phari Dzong in Tibet to Kalimpong via the 
Jalap La, a distance of 90 to 95 miles, Bs* 6 per maund was the pea6b> 
time rate. From Phari to Gangtok via the Nathu La, 66 to 70 miles, 
the rate was Bs. 4 per maund. These rates are equival4lit to about 12 
pies per maund mile. The routes are sevare and probably rates were 
out to a competitive minimum. Bates in war time soared and at one 
time for the Ealimpong Phari trip touched Bs. 1^ per maund. 

For transport by rail, it should be noted freights on the 

Bengal and Assam Bailway system varied from ’88 to 1-87 pies per 
maund mile according to the class of goods. In war-time on tin 
Darjeeling Himalayan railway from Siliguri Jo Da^eling idiarges were 
from Be. 0-15-8 8io Be. 1-10-6 per maftnd, TMe distance is §1 mBee 
end rates are thus from 3*7 to 6*2 pies yitavnd r^e. Feaoe-tifiie 
antes, about 20 per cent, less, would thmnfo^ In^lrian w to 0, piisi 
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per loa^d 9ule««ooordi]ig te o! goods. Dow&liill hm 

Darjeeling to Siligori rates were from Be. 0«9«6 per mannd aooordiiig 
to the class of goods or 2*26 pies per raaopd mile. The peaoe*tisie 
rate would 1)6 1*8 pies. 

For movement on level ground the Darjeeling Himalayan Bailway 
charged as follows; — 

(1) On the Eishanganj extension for a distance of 70 miles, 

according to the class of goods, 9 annas 8 pies to Be. 1-1-9 
per maund in war time. This gives peace-time rates of 
1*5 to 2*6 pies per maund mile. 

(2) On the Tista valley section Siliguri to Oiellekhola (30 milee)| 

4 annas 3 pies to 8 annas per maund, that is, peace-time 
rates of 1*5 to 2*6 pies per maund mile. \ 

Lorry transport competes with rail traffic on the important rojite 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling, although restrictions on the number and 
loading of goods road vehicles prevents competition having its full 
effect. It has not been possible to obtain precise* details of lorry 
freight charges but it may be assumed that they are at least 25 per 
cent, less than rail charges, i.e., not more than 2-25 to 3-75 pies for 
uphill haulage. Public service vehicles are not the only ones moving 
goods by road: traders and producers find it profitable to own and 
operate vehicles to transport the produce they handle. 

Ropeways — The Bijanbari-Darjeeling ropeway competes with a 
bridle path route via Pul Bazar of an estimated length of 8 miles. 
The rate charged by the ropeway is 5 annas per maund from Bijanbari 
to Darjeeling. The rate charged thus gives advantage to the ropeway 
against any bridle path transport costing more than 7*5 pies per maund 
mile. 

The Ealimpong ropeway competes with traffic moving over about 
18 miles of macadam surfaced road usable by wheeled vehicles. The 
maximum charge by ropeway from Ealimpong to the BiUi railhead is 
8 Imnas per maund which makes transport by ropeway preferable te 
any road traffic costing more than 4 pies per maund per mUe. 

^The table below summarises the estimates given -above and gives 
some idea of the importance of cheapening costs of JEransportation. 


Approximate cost (peace-time) of transportation in pies per maimd 

per mile. 


Level 

Beg- 

Broad geoipi 

Bond, 

hsnf .. l>2to2>0 

PW* l>8te4-9 

^ tfiiiTIlhr il M 
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•3tol«5 

l*5to2«e 
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2«0toS-0iqp: I'Sdaena. 

2*2 to 2*7 im ; Vi demir 
«*®to20*« 

t2*o«adld|te>^ 
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7or mkjt lie mentiiime^ tibio rate dtarge^ ia ld4& lev 

Ittolage 6I> nUlee up 4*609 le«t from Peudu tOk SliiUoug. Tldis vm » 
dei rate el 1'^ per mftuud lor ell idewee of goods, i.e., of 4*57 pies 
per mauud per mile. This covered uot duly profit aud costs of 
operatiou but also a charge made by Goverumeut for the contract 
which might be oousidered one to meet the cost of keeping the road 
in repair. 

Setimates of |he number of vehicles or animals used or available 
for transportation are given below — 

(l) Oartt— 


SadtiT Subdiviai<m— 

UxiMmaiea •• 

• i 

67 

Bural area 


20 

Kurseong Subdivision 

• , 

44 

Kalimpong Subdivision 

• ♦ 

83 

Siliguri Subdivision— 

Urban area 

. . 

300 

Bund area . . 


200 


(Nott . — The number ot oerta eniunereted in 1940 in the Siliguri Subdivision wee 
17,000 but very few of tft&eae are available for public tranaportation purposes.) 


(2) Pctck Pomes and Horaea — 


Sadar Subdivision 

, , 

1,280 

Kuiseong Subdivision 

, , 

203 

Kalimpong Subdivision 

, , 

950 

Siliguri Subdivision 

•• 

414 

(3) Boad Motor Vehidea — 

Publio Service — 

Licensed 

Licensed 

Total. 

1944 for 

1944 for 


HiUCart 

other 


Boad. 

routes in 
the 

District. 


Taxis . . 60 

142 

202 

Trucks . • 25 

76 

101 

Buses . . 15 

27 

42 

Total .. 


345 

Private Vehicles (licensed 1944) — 

Oars 


287 

Motor oyefee . • 

•• 

34 

Total 

•• 

321 

to addition aboiit 60 privately owned lorries ply on private service. 

(4) LoeomotivM on tbe DwjeeUng HisMlayan Bailway 


(qfvmtouatrpw) 

. . 

39 


The various restriotions on laden weights for motor road vehicles 
have been shown in Chapter XI. In war-time on Ihe Hill Cart Seed 
tbeiP foitriotiona were relaxed. Whilai aS j^ch restrictions check 
t^y Were imposed solely for roed saflPy. *»Sut the n^her of 
fwvioe v^hiplee allowed lipsise the Hw Ca|^ Boad has been 
hpINid to ^e extent drown above. Thera is no limitsiiiim oiiijtmpbera 
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dbewhet^e in the Diatrict and the limit on the traffic on the Hill Cart 
Boad (which had no application to military vehicles in war-time) wa« 
imposed to check road competition with the DarjeeUng-Himalayan 
Bailway. 

In studying the trade of the District it will be found convenient 

^ ^ first to consider the trade moving to and from the 

plains; then the trade moving over the frontiers of 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal and finally local trade within the District. 

(1) Trade with the Plains. 

The road system of the District as well as the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway system both converge on Siliguri and practically the whole of 
the import and export trade from the plains passes through the Bengal 
and Assam Railway at Siliguri. A very much smaller volume of^ 
imports and exports takes place via the Darjeeling-Himalayan Branch \ 
Railway to Kishanganj. In neither direction have roads been in a \ 
condition to carry an appreciable volume of trade, incoming or \ 
outgoing, and so practically all import or export has taken place by 
rail. The trade passing Siliguri will first be considered and then the 
traffic into and out of the District via the Kishanganj branch will be 
discussed. 

Trade passing through Siliguri : — ^Little trade comes down the 
valleys east of the Tista into the plains but tea gardens at the foot 
of the hills in the Kalimpong Subdivision are now able to export tea 
and import stores, coal, etc., via Siliguri by the Bagrakot-Sivok- 
Siliguri Road and it seems likely that this outlet will be used by a 
wider area of tea gardens in the Jalpaiguri District. All the trade 
through the Tista Valley with Sikkim and Tibet and with Kalimpong 
passes through Siliguri. Much of this is road traffic (carting) and 
no doubt, with improvement of the Tista Valley road and widening 
and strengthening of bridges (particularly the suspension bridge over 
the Rambikhola which cannot carry any but the lightest and smallest 
motor vehicles), a part of the traffic now carried by the railway and 
carts would be carried by lorries. The main commodities passing down 
the Tista Valley trade route are wool, oranges and cardamoms. 

The Hill Cart Road from Darjeeling and the main line of the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway carry the greater part of the produce 
of the Sadar and Kurseong Subdivisions, the supplies needed for the 
towns of Darjeeling and Kurseong and for the tea gardens and 
industries of these Subdivisions as well as the traffic from Nepal crossing 
the frontier at Simana Basti and northward (potatoes and chiratta). 
The Kishanganj branch of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway and the 
Terai road system serve the Terai tea gardens via Siliguri and there is 
a certain amount of traffic with Nepal through Naxalbari Station some 
of which passes through Siliguri. 

The traffic booked to and from the Siliguri Station of the Bengal 
and Assam Railway reaching or leaving the District was in the year 
ending March 1942 as follows: — 81*505 tons to and 37,M6 tons from 
like Siliguri Station* 
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IDIm traffic booked over ibe Darjeolmgr-Hixoalayan Bail/way reaebiag 
ibo District from tbe Bengal and Assam Railway ^via Siliguri or leaving 1 
ibe District for ibe Bengal and Assam Railway via Siliguri in tbe 
year ending March 1912 was as follows : — 


Tons. 

9»811 

to 

and 

Tona. 

2,247 

from 

Darjeeling Station. 

2,953 

to 

and 

8,625 

from 

Qhum Station. ^ 

1,847 

to 

and 

1,098 

from 

Bonada Station. 

8,829 

to 

and 

592 

from 

Kurseong Station. 

282 

to 

and 

225 

from 

Tindharia Station. 

500 

to 

and 

700 

from 

Other Main Line Stations. 

1,204 

to 

and 

1,489 

from 

Kiyang Station. 

5,077 

to 

and 

1,635 

from 

Gielle Khola Station. 

69 

to 

and 

882 

from 

Other Tista Valley Stations. 

251 

to 

and 

81 

from 

Matigara Station. 

465 

to 

and 

804 

from 

Baghdogra Station. 

240 

to 

and 

4,533 

from 

Naxalbari Station. 

1,416 

to 

and 

4,529 

from 

Other Kishanganj Extension Stations. 

7,622 

to 

and 

3.637 

from 

Kalimpong Bopeway. 

101 

to 

and 

252 

from 

Darjeehng Bopeway. 


34,607 2«,419 


Tbe internal District traffic 'booked on tbe Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway to and from Siliguri and Siliguri Road Stations in tbe year 
ending March 1912 was as follows : — 


Tons. 



Tons. 



4,236 

to 

and 

71 

from 

Darjeeling Station. 

988 

to 

and 

48 

from 

Ghum Station. 

1,522 

to 

and 

19 

from 

Sonada Station. 

1,744 

to 

and 

175 

from 

Kurseong Station. 

600 

to 

and 

78 

from 

Other Main Line Stations. 

1,792 

to 

and 

372 

from 

Biyang Station. 

4,088 

to 

and 

142 

from 

Gielle Khola Station. 

2 

to 

and 

108 

from 

Other Tista Valley Stations. 

58 

to 

and 

38 

from 

Matigara Station. 

86 

to 

and 

198 

from 

Baghdogra Station. 

87 

to 


178 

from 

Naxalbari Station. 

967 

to 

and 

1,422 

from 

Other Kishanganj Extension StaUona. 

$3597 

to 

and 

175 

from 

1 

1 

46 

to 

and 

1 

from 

Darjeeling Bopeway. 




8,0M 
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file main omamoditiM making np ike dbc totale akoTe leeve : 



District Imnorts 

District Exports 

S. H. By. BeoUntfi 



from 





— r 


f ^ ' " 



to 

from 



D. H. By. 

SOiguii. D. 

H.By. 

SiligusL 

SthgurL 




Tons. 

TnnA. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Paddy 

6y068 

24 

0 

38 

813 

8 

^06 

0,404 

5,676 

1,168 

1,830 

846 

7.376 

Gram and pulses . , 

2,586 

894 

0 

2 

8 

517 

Wheat dour 

2,947 

1,358 

0 

1 

0 

412 

Wheat 

142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oil Seeds 

408 

2 

0 

89 

0 

0 

Other grains 

0 

642 

0 

64 

2 

190 

Salt 

2,844 

3,209 

0 

0 

0 

439 

Gur> Molasses 

444 

50 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Sugar 

2,848 

216 

0 

8 

0 

766 

Woody unwrou^t . . 

0 

93 

6,326 

6,737 

882 

74 

Cotton# raw 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cottony processed . . 

271 

1,366 

0 

67 

1 

16 

Fodder 

160 

467 

0 

41 

123 

109 

Fruity Vegetables . , 

1,471 

12 

886 

0 

13 

29 

Oranges 

0 

0 

0 

739 

162 

66 

Jute# raw 

0 

0 

4,462 

1,641 

688 

0 

Jute# processed 

126 

131 

126 

16 

40 

27 

Iron and Steel 

496 

1,360 

0 

192 

60 

73 

Manures 

837 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oilcake 

385 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kerosene 

1,989 

164 

0 

0 

6 

728 

Petrol 

961 

0 

96 

0 

0 

0 

Oil fuel 

1,135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vegetable oils 

1,722 

84 

0 

4 

0 

378 

Tobacco 

0 

686 

0 

61 

1 

20 

ProvisionB 

0 

1,181 

0 

19 

32 

821 

Potatoes 

766 

32 

906 

3,824 

48 

116 

Coal 

40,437 

2,900 

0 

0 

8 

5,812 

Tea 

46 

1,247 

7,030 

6,460 

16 

27 

Cardamoms 

0 

1 

0 

1,027 

6 

2 

Wool 

0 

0 

0 

8,058 

2 

0 

Bevenue stores 

687 

0 

18,109 

0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

6,360 

7,782 

4,869 

1,691 

280 

1,107 

Cement 

0 

6,616 

0 

0 

28 

549 

Marbley Stone 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1512 

0 


Tke figures giTen aboye show that total imports into tiie Disiriot 
through the Bengal and Assam Bailway system at Siliguri trera 
34,567 + 81,505 « 116,072 tons. From tiliis total can he deducted 12,638 
tons of coal imported by the Bengal and Assam Eailway for its own 
use. Total import thus comes to 103,434 tone including 16, 439 tons 
of coal f^ the Barjeeling-Himalayan Bmlway. Bnporte ^rom the 
DisM thrmigh the Bengal and Aesam Eailway gyttm at SOW 
are 37,946 4*26,419 tons»64,365 tons. , ^ 
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Ab ^iB«mktite, oal^a, negligibb quaaii^ of gooAi is 

im^ied from or expoi4;ed to the plaitu by road so that the totals* 
given, above represent with fair accuracy the goods moving to and 
from the plains through Siliguri. The destinations or origins of these 
goods are Darjeeling District, Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet. 

Trade through the Kishanganj branch of the Darjeelmg-Himalayan 
Rmheay. This trade is summarised below: — 

Export bookings to Import bookings from 

ABO A C 


r** — — 
Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ry. 

Stations. 


Tons. 

- „ , 

Tons. 

■' "'*n 
Tons. 

121 

15 

21 

Dacjeeling 

• • 

ISO 

347 

1^253 

25 

8 

17 

Ghum 

• • 

24 

579 

2,033 

0 

4 

14 

Sonada 

* » 

0 

582 

1,369 

0 

3 

15 

Kur8e<mg 

• • 

47 

278 

1,479 

0 

0 

0 

Tmdharia 

. . 

0 

12 

89 

0 

361 

366 

Siliguii 

. . 

0 

567 

855 

Id 

0 

0 

Other Main stations 

3 

15 

202 

2 

2 

3 

Riyang 

. • 

7 

127 

639 

ls014 

4 

5 

Giellekhola 

» • 

228 

2 

747 

22 

82 

12 

Matigara 

• • 

0 

636 

871 

86 

29 

24 

Baghdogra 

• . 

0 

102 

155 

358 

243 

159 

Naxalbari 


23 

791 

2,124 

0 

143 

564 

B. and A. taa Siliguri 

0 

2,019 

2,511 

192 

0 

3 

KaUmpong R 

. . 

305 

13 

644 

2 

0 

0 

Darjeeling R 

• • 

0 

0 

1 

1,841 

894 

1,203 

Total 

• • 

787 

e.o7o 

14,472 


ifotoj— 

A°>>Bengal and Assam Bailwav via Soshanganj. Ealimpong B«:Kalimpong Ropeway. 
BnByshanganj and stations up to Oaigidia. Oarjeebng B»DatjaSling Bopeway. 

OnQalgaUa. 


Total imports end exports from and to 

the plains 

1 

i 


Exports, 

Imports. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Throuj^ Siliguri 

64,365 

103,434 

Through Kiahanganj branoh 

3,938 

21,329 

Total 

68,303 

124.783 


If the Bailway coal imported into Siliguri for the Bengal and Assana 
Bailway be added total imports come to 137,401 ions. 

The main commodities moving from Galgalia are:>~- 


foos. 


Baddy 

• • 

a a 

• 4 

.. 888 

iUee 

• « 

e * 

« « 

.. 13,288 

Eodder 

dp 

0 • 

«« 

. . 747* 

Sewjuti 

km 

* a 


983 


4m 


km 
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l|t»t of the aboTO rioe is imj>ortod into the Darjeeling District* 

The above are also the main commodities moving from the other 
stations on this branch beybnd Galgalia. The only exports of 
interest in this direction are potatoes and cardamoms from Giellekhola 
and oranges (45 tens). * ” 

Siliguri is important as a distribution centre as well as a centre 
for &e transfer of through '%affic from one transportation system to. 
another. 

The most important commodities distributed in Siliguri are rice, 
coal, timber, petrol and kerosene oil. The figures of import and export 
of rice amd paddy to and from Siliguri have been given above. There 
are; five rice mills and these make Siliguri an important rice distribution 
e^tlttrek Depots of coal are maintained in Siliguri by various merchants 
for distribution and onward despatch apart from coal stores maintained 
by both railways. 

The monthly consumption of petrol in the District has been estimated 
at 20,000 to 25,000 gallons per month in war-time with rationing in 
force. In peace-time public service vehicles were estimated to consume 
annually: passenger vehicles 110,500 gallons; goods vehicles 140,000 
gallons. Private vehicles consumed 102,000 gallons. At Siliguri 
railhead, storage capacity of over 50,000 gallons has been installed 
for dangerous (petrol), non-dangerous (kerosene) and heavy petroleum 
both in bulk and packed. There are in addition throughout the 
District a number of minor storage centres licensed for public retail 
supply. There are 6 petrol pumps at Siliguri in addition to pu|nps 
at Darjeeling (2), Kalimpong (2), Ghum (1), Kurseong (1) and 
Baghdogra (1). Betail sale of petrol packed in tins also takes place 
at Tista Bridge. 

Betail kerosene distribution in the District in peace-time was 


^^fougMy as follows: — 



From Siliguri 

1,684 tins or 

6,336 gallons monthly. 

From Slurseong 

. 1,292 ,, „ 

0,168 ,, ,, 

From Kalimpong 

• 1,600 ,, ,, 

6,000 ,, „ 

From Bazjeeling 

• 2,912 „ „ 

11,648 „ 


The above information gives some idea of the importance of Siliguri 
as a distributing centre. It also plays an important part in the trade 
with Tibet, Sikkim and 'N’epal as will be seen from the following 
paragraphs on the transfrontier trade of the District. 

(2) Transfrontier Trade. 

Bhutan : — ^The Bhutan frontier marches with the Kalimpong 
Subdivision but very little trade crosses it or proceeds down the Jaldhaka 
valley to the plains. Only 2 or 3 per cent, of Kalimpong’s trans* 
frontier trade is with Bhutan. Imports from Bhutan to Kalimpong 
are small <iuantiiie8 of wax, musk, bristles and lao. The smallness of 
the trade is due to the physical obstacles : more traversable trnde routes 
exist further cast between Bhutan and Assam. 

— Trade from Tibet to the plains of India utd Darjerihtg 
' jPistriot follows two routes J^th of which through Sikidm 





TSABB ANB FltXC^S. 

0x16 route leaTel Tibet for Sikkim via tke Jalap La, outers the I)i|iriet 
uorth of PedOug aud passes through ^alimpoug* The otl^r route 
enters Sikki|a by the Nathu La aud • passes through ^ Gangtok, the 
capital of^^ikkim. Up to Kalimpong and Gangtok goods are carried 
on pack mules. From Gangtok the tmffic is mOv€^ by bullock cart 
down th# Tista Valley crossing the frontier of the liistrict at Bangpo. 
Wool coxjaing down from Gangtok is called to Kalimpong where it 
is processed and baled before onward despatch to the plains. Other 
commodities beiUg moved to and from Tibet^ via Gangtok pass along 
the Tista Valley by road or rail to Siliguri. These two routes compete 
and the Gangtok route has obtained some advantage over that through 
Kalimpong by reason of improvements in the Gangtok-I?*tethu La 
bridle road and in the oait road from Gangtok along the Tista VaHey 
(Lachen Road). The differential costs between pack transport %hA 
carting have favoured the Gangtok route which is 20 miles shorter 
for pack transport. The Nathu I^a route is in some respe<^ less 
severe on mules and muleteers. If there be further improvement in 
the Gangtok-Siliguri road so that road transport can be worked at 
still lower rates the advantages of the Gangtok route can be expected 
to increase. During the war a shortage of mules also operated in its 
favour. 

"i 

Wool is the most valuable commodity iiapoited from Tibet and it 
is the wool trade which has been mainly responhible for the importance 
of Kalimpong- as a business centre. Over one lakh of mannds of wool 
(*3,846 tons) arrive annually in Kalimpong on caravans of mules 
coni^cted by Tibetans and in addition almut 19,000 maunds are carted 
from Gangtok to Kalimpong. Practically none of the wool is consumed 
locally; it is all sorted and haled in warehouses in Kalimpong bazar 
and then exported to the plains. Formerly Kalimpong was only a 
receiving centre and all the wool received was despatched in its original ^ 
state to Calcutta where sorting and baling was carried out for expcvtA- 
to Liverpool. Sorting and baling in Kalimpong ready for shipment 
was encouraged by <he entry of American merchants into the market. 
Since 1980 Kalimpong balers have shipped direct to America. 

Hillmen supply all the labour for sorting and baling in Kalimpong 
but the trade is in the hands of Marwari and Tibetan merchants who 
provide a working capital for an annual turnover of Rs. 50,00,000. 
Three thousand persons are normally employed in sorting and haling 
at a -wage of Re. 1 per day per person. In peak periods up to 6,000 
persons are employed. The work is done in ten warehouses. 

Prices and quantities of wool handled at Kalimpong have varied 
erratically. In 1928 the price was Rs. 11 per maund and it rose is 
1938 to Rs. 65. In 1944 it had fallen to 40. Trading has been 
difficult since war-time shipping difficulties arose and attempts have * 
been made to increase the local consumption of wool by the manufac- 
ture of blankets and knitted goods./* 

Kent in value to wool as an import is musk which main]^ comes 
front the Tibetan provin<^ of Kham. Ninety per cent, of the trade 
is in thd hends of Nepalis who buy in Tibet and distribute in Kalintpcmig. 
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Be&Mw 194Si> Gadouita im l^e eentre tiuwtt|^}i whieh it yfim 4littilnitodv 
Tha Ptugab is the largest* tiojisimiw but quantities 4 m cix|k>rted to 
Arabia via Bombay. Working capital is employed for a Chmoitur of 
Bs. 30,00,000. 1 

The trade'' in iurs has a turnover *of Bs. 3,00,000 and engages a 
number of Tibetans, ^Nepalis, Chines^ and Kashmir Mussalmans. The 
trade is for export to America and England. 

YaiK’ tails are imported to ah annual value of Bs 2,00,000. These 
goods are handled by Chinese and Behari merchants who find Madras 
providing the largest market. Ponies and mules are also imported. 

Some import of slaughter animals from Tibet takes place and durini* 
the war, a trade in bristles fromr' Tibet (and Bhutan) arose. Tfap 
turnover of the bristle trade is about Bs. 50,000 annually and th^ 
business is conducted by Tibetans and Chinese. Gold dust in small 
quantities from Milu in Tibet and silver from China are imported into' 
Kalimpong by Tibetan and Chinese Muslims. 

In normal iinrPs exports to Tibet from India through Kalimpong 
were of the following commodities: — ^Woollen and cotton piecegoods; 
iron; steel; copper and brass ware and sheets; stationery; foodgrains; 
sugar and gur ; dried fruits ; almonds and pistachios ; dyes and chemicals ; 
kerosene; candles; lanterns; electiic torches and batteries; brick tea; 
aluminium ware; porcelain ware; pearls; coral beads; precious stopes; 
cement; leather goods; cigarettes; leaf tobacco and pharmaceutical 
goods. 

The balance of trade was much upset by the war and the exchange 
rate, normally one rupee to 7 Tibetan sangs, moved against the rupee 
BO that one rupee became only equivalent to 2*4 Bangs. 

Sikkim : — The commodities imported from Sikkim through the 
Kalimpong Subdivision and .the Tista Valley are chiefly oranges and 
cardamoms. Apples, vegetables, sheep and goats and a small quantity 
of musk are also imported. Two-thirds of the “Darjeeling oranges” 
on tha^ Calcutta market come from Sikkim and the greater part of the 
oranges from Sikkim pass through the Tista Valley. coolies and 

pack ponies are used to get the crop to the Gielle lB(ola, Biyang or 
Kalimpong Bopeway stations. These methods are- expensive and 
during the war military lorries have been used on the Gangtok-Siligturi 
road for transporting to rail stations oranges from Sikkim required for 
the Army. 

In 1943-44 the Sikkim Darbar, controlling all the oranges prodnoed 
in the State, exported Sikkim oranges required for tim anhy W'the 
value of Bs. 10 lakhs and for civilian consumption to the value of 
Bs. 6 lakhs. Sikkim cardamoms are generally of l^ette^ quality than 
those of the Darjeeling District and Sikkim output passing thiUUg^ 
the EaUmpong Subdivision is estimated to be 25,000 meuiids annually. 

The Sikkim baears at Bangpo, Bhenok, Banglt, Harndki and Sdftm 
used to*get their supplies from EaUmpong. An area of Sikkiiai 
Tista BiMsr depended entirely on that baaar for its s«^|)plls* el iind 
•»! nfkair oommoditiea. Sinaa 1942^ s pi l Ufa a liafa 

> f 4 * i 
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Ii]i4 these parts o{ S^kJdttt ha^e t>eeii importing by arraa^ment ,witb 
Buppliets at Calcutta aadjelsewbere. Onily about 2 to 3 per ceut^ of 
Kalimpoug’s transfroutiw trade is with Sikkim, 

!Crade with Sdkkim across the frontier where the Sadar Subdivision 
meets Sikkim is aot important. This trade passes through two 
baears: — i+ 

(1) Bijanbari-Pulbazar through which goods reach Sikkim via 

Namchi; » * » ^ 

(2) Single, proceeding to Sikkim via Nayanbazar. 

Bijanbari-Pulbazar serves also the transfrontier trade with Kepal 
and handles exports oi rice, mustar^ oil, cloth, salt, pulses, kerosene 
oil, copper and brass sheets, cottott.jram, bar iron, wheat products 
and sugar: and imports of potatoes, cardamoms, chirata, majinth, 
ghee and butter, vegetables, poultry and eggs, slaughter animals, 
maize, millet, bristles and black dal. Annual value of exports has 
been estimated at Bs. 3,15,000. 

The trade passing through the Singla Bazar -t^as mainly trans- 
frontier with Sikkim, local trade being small. Exports were rice, 
mustard oil, cloth, salt, pulses, kerosene oil, copper and brass sheets, 
cotton yarn, bar iron, wheat products and sugar of a total annual 
value of Es. 75,000. Imports from Sikkim are fruit, potatoes, 
cardamoms, chirata, ghee, maize, millet and black dal. This bazar has 
lost its former importance in recent times as most of its trade has 
moved over to Nayanbazar in Sikkim. 

Nepal : — ^The main trade routes with Nepal are: — 

(1) Via Srikhola, Lodhama, Bimbick to Bijanbari and Pulbazar. 

Transportation up to Bijanbari is by cooli and thence to 
Darjeeling by ropeway or via Pulbazar by bridle path. 
Although Bijanbari and Pulbazar are at the 2,000 feet 
level, the pass over which this trade reaches them is over 
10,000 feet. 

(2) Via Gorakhia and Pashpatinagar in Nepal to Sukhiapokri, 
« Simana^ Manibhanjan or Mirik in the Darjeeling District. 

Sukbet^^kri and Simana are connected with Ohum and 
Darjeming by a metalled road which can carry fast heavy 
traffic. Manibhanjan also has a light v traffic road which 
can only be used as a bridle path for* ^oda. This group 
of bazars is situated at fairly high altitudes (5,000 to 7,000 
feet) and access is over passes about this altitude. 

(8) In the Terai via Sanieharia in Nepal to Naxalbari, via Bhadra- 
pur In Nepal to Adhikari and via Galgalia (just outside the 
District in Bihar). Galgalia is served Iby rail and Naxalbari 
both by road an$ raU. ^ 

The nature and volume of the trade through Bijanbari and Pulbazar 
have been outlined ahove. The oaniwaodiri^ pasimg tlurough the 
Sukhiapokri group of bazars axe saggar in deseriptima and exports 
through them amount to Ea. 7,00, anunillir. The aanuel Import 
0^ potatoii maUndi^ is also hijg^^ than that estimated <80,000 
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^ iHbrn Tsral xovtes tlizougk Ifaxalbaxi tatd AdkilEari do not wtrj 
any tUsfia^pi ^ioe or sitisMm oi|. The main export commodities aa» 
oollim cloth, salt, copper and* sheets, cotton yam, har iron, 

iwraaene oil and sugar with an estimated annual value of Be. 2,35,000. 
Annual importt are about 100,000 maimds of rice (3,663 tons), mustard 
oil to the value 'ibf Be, 25,000 and small quantities of maize and potatoes. 

Trade through dalgalia is ^racticf^y all import from Nepal of rice 
and paddy which is railed to SiligUn' and other stations on the main 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway. Milling takes place both at Galgalia 
and Siliguxi. 

The movement of rice dUS* paddy iw out of Nepal is partly due 
to the superiority of the transportatiOtt of Darjeeling over that 

in Nepal. • * v 

Exports of Darjeeling Produce . — ^Tea is the main commodity 
produced in the District. Its production has been described in the 
chapter dealing with the tea industry. Practically the whole output 
is exported to the plains for consumption either in India or abroad i 
and leaves the District through the Siliguri Station of the Bengal and ' 
Assam Railway, except for small quantities moved from the gardens 
of the Ralimpong foothills by the branch of the Bengal and Assam 
Railway East of the Tista river. 

The orange trade is next in importance. Apart from transit traffic 
of oranges grown in Sikkim, there is a considerable export of oranges 
grown in the Darjeeling District. A survey conducted in 1938 showed 
that 1,070 acres in the Ealimpong Subdivision and 230 acres in the 
Sadar Subdivision were under oranges. The orange season lasts for 
3 or 4 months from the middle of November and yield varies from 
year to year: hail in the flowering season can destroy the whole of 
the year’s crop. Orchards are practically all owned by hillmen and 
most of the crop is sold on the trees in September to upcountry 
Mussalman fruiterers from College Street, Calcutta, who do not depend 
on local finance. They employ hillmen to pick the fruit. The balance 
of the crop is sold when ripe in the open market at Kalimpong, Tista, 
Somharia, Matelli and Matigara bazars. The annual value of the 
orange crop of the District is estimated to be from Rs. 5 lakhs to 
Rs. 10 lakhs. It is estimated that well over 50,000 maunds of oranges 
go down the Tis^T&Hey iu u good year (including the Sikkim crop) 
and perhaps less in a bad year. Oranges are bought wholesale in 
counts of 1,000 and packed in boxes of a standard size holding about 
350 to 400. About 1925 the wholesale price in Ealimpong varied from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per 1,000 and in Calcutta was about Rs. 16 per l>ox. 
These prices fell in 1931 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 in Ealimpong and Rs. 6 
or 7 per box in Calcutta. From 1986 onwards local prices ranged 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per 1,000 and the Calcutta price was about Rs. 15 
per box. In 1944 war conditions raised local prices to Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 
per 1,000 while the Calcutta price varied from Rs. 14 to RSk 20 
per box. 

Oai^moms are also an important export crop. From the SaliiapUBg 
Subdivision alone the annual value of th^ crop is estimated »t 4 or 6 
lidiui of rupees and the District output % probably double tide. lOlus 
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• ^ 
crop is gtoiwn for expoct mainly^ the Punjab. The aTert),ge 

aanual outturn from the Ralimpoi|g ^HxliviBion ie 10,'POO m toiTuta, 
The financings of the purchase anfi 4<!^Bpatch of the crop is entirely^ in 
the hands of Harvaris and it was the cardamom trade that ifijest 
attracted Marwaris to Kalimpone soon after its amiexation from 
Bhutan. . '* 


The crop is purchased in ajokance £km the cultivator. PpfSTDoerly 
rice and other ^oods were advai^d against ta arbitrary valuation of 
the cardamom crop at Bs. 11 per maund : thereafter when bazars came 
to be established cash advances at interest of 37|^ per cent, per annum 
replaced advances in kind. % ^ ^ 

Imports of cardamoms fiom Sikkim and Nepal through 

the Tista Valley, the Sadisiir ^^bdivision and Knrseong (Bijanbari, 
Pulbazar, Singla and the Nepal frontier bazars). In the Ealimpong 
Subdivision the principal markets for cardamoms are Ealimpong, 
Algarah, Gitbeong, Tista and Sombaria. 

The price of cardamoms has varied erratically. At the end of the 
il^l4-18 war the price soared to Es. 110 per maund. Thereafter it 
fell until in 1927 it was as low as Rs. 9 per maund. It moved to 
Rs. 20 before the present war during which it rose steeply to Rs. 65 
in 1942-43 and then slowly fell to Rs. 42. 

The District produces a considerable quantity of vegetables for 
export to Calcutta from April to November Output during the war 
has been increased by the opening of special farms for supply to the 
forces. It is difficult to estimate the normal export of vegetables 
but this might be 50,000 maunds annually. In addition the^e is an 
important export of seed potatoes estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000 
maunds annually. Many of these are imported from Nepal and 
they are despatched to Districts in West Bengal (Sheoraphuli is a 
principal centre), Bhagalpur, South Bihar Districts and Orissa. There 
is also an export trade in chirata and majinth practically all of which 
is first imported from Nepal. Before the war much timber was 
extracted from the forests of the District and exported. Private 
contractors were engaged in this business but during the war 
exploitation greasily increased and the output was handled solely by 
departmental agency. 

To sum up, the main exports of the District tea, fruit and 
vegetables, seed potatoes, cardamoms, chirata, majinth, raw hides, 
skins and timber. Imports are rice, wheat products, sugar, pefarol 
and kerosene, gur and molasses, provisions, electrical goods, building 
materials, paper, agricultural implements (Jeodahs and sickles), 
aluminium ware, wrought and bar iron, woollen goods, cotton cloth, 
yam and piecegoods, coal, matches, mustard and other vegetable 
oils, mustard seeds, leather goods,, shoes, brass and copper ware and 
sheets, salt, fodder, chemicals (soda ash and manure), poultry, eggs, 
slaughter animals, soap, pottery, umbrellas, hurricane lanterns and 
motor cars and parts. 

(8) Local Trade* 

Local trade is consideral^te in a number of basars in the District 
many which are controlJed by the Darjeeling Improvement Puady 
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more important baasitTs in tb« District are aboim below. Tboee 
marked A bave a turnover of over 30 ItJcbs of rupees annually; B a 
turnover of between 16 and 20 lakbs; 0 between 4 and 15 lakhs and 
D less than 4 lakhs. 


* * 


S<ida/r Stibdiviaion, 


Darjeeling 


.. A 

Bangli Bangliot 

.. D 

Sukhiapokri 

. . 

• * B 

Sonada 

.• B 

Ghum-Jorebungalow 

.. C 

Bangbul 

.. D 

Pulbazar Sc Bijanbari 

.. C 

Lodhama 

.. I) 

Simana . . 

« 

.. D 

Bimbick . . 

.. D 

Manibhanjan 

« 

.. D 

Singla 

.. B 

Pokhriabong 

• 

.. D 

Gmg 

.. B 

IrOpchu . . 

a • 

.. D 

Pattiabaab 

.. B 

Takdah 

•• 

.. D 

Lebong and Bhutia Basti 

.. B 



Kuraeong Subdivision, 


Kuraeong 

, , 

.. B 

Mahanadi 

.. B 

Mirik 

* a 

.. C 

Soureni • . 

.. B 

Toong • • 

• 

.. D 

Tindharia 

.. B 

Gayabari 

• 

.. D 





Kalimpong Subdivision, 


Kalimpong 


.. A 

Algarah . . 

.. D 

Tista Bridge 

• 

C 

Labha 

B 

Sombana 

• • 

.. C 

Gitbeong 

.. B 

Pedong .. 

•• 

.. D 

Bambi • . 

.. B 



SiUguri Suhdwioum, 


Silignri 


.. A 

Kharibari 

.. B 

J^^lpmlbari 

a • 

.. C 

Panighata 

B 

Matigara 

a • 

.• C 

Sivok 

.. B 

Baghdogra 

. . 

c 




Various small businesses such as contracting for road repairs and 
for extraction of timber from forests, purchase and 
Miser Trsding. of motor cars and lorries for hire and charcoal 

burning are partly trading and partly industry. Hillmen are quite 
efficient in carrying out these operations bnt they rarely can undertake 
them without borrowing capital. 

The finance of trade and agricrilture in the District is mainly in 
the hands of those who control trading, i.e., Marwaris 
‘ and to a much smaller extent Biharis. There are in 
addition a few upcountry men engaged in the seed potato, the 
orange and the chirata and majinlh trades who take a share in financing 
them. Certain special trades mentioned earlier are, as stated, oon- 
trolled and financed by those^whei^re not Marwaris or Beharis. The 
tea industry is financed and cttatrolled from Calcutta but the leecd move- 
ment of funds required for the working of the induetiT’ ia heiidled hy 
the various commercial banks as well as by tea furden icayehs whooe 
main bstensihle function is the retail suppl^ 0^ oomawdities. The 
commercial banks include the %iperial Benh fl Ihdiu, Iheydi 
Dtd., ^ Dees Bank, the Central Banh «f IndUb the |[«ver Baal; 
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nod ihe Ai^aa Bank, Ltd. Altkot^ck tkey have brandies in many 
trade centres, these banks are more concerned frith the movement of 
funds in a general way than with the detailed financing of trade and 
agriculture. Some, however, lend money on stocks of commo^itias in 
godowns. Large Marwari private banking firms, registered under the 
Money-Lenders Act are more closely concerned with actuhl trade 
financing and indeed often engage directly in trading. 

While commodity markets and trade generally are financed by 
Maiwari, Bengali and Behari bankers, branches of the Imperial Bank 
of India and Lloyds Bank provide general banking facilities in 
Barjeeling. The Imperial Bank opened its Darjeeling branch in 
September 1922 which, in addition to conducting Government business 
and providing funds for tea gardens in the District, also supplies 
general banking facilities for residents of the District and for visitors. 
A branch of Lloyds Bank was opened in 1935 which also provides 
funds for tea gardens and general banking facilities. 

The basis of the finance of trade and agriculture is unfortunately 
the improvidence of the small producer and consumer, his lack of 
capital and his readiness to boriow or receive on credit. Crops are 
sold in advance by growers and goods are sold on credit to labourers 
on tea gardens and to cultivators outside them. Owing to his careless 
and improvident disposition, the hillman always places himself at a 
disadvantage in these transactions. He practically never accumulates 
capital, usually gets hopelessly into debt and becomes something like 
a slave of his creditor. On tea gardens the “Kayah” recovers 
his debts from coolies on pay day. He does not charge interest on 
outstanding dues but his prices on goods for sale aie always fixed so 
as to provide a margin for interest. Tea garden Babus and Stirdars 
often take part in lending money to coolies. 'This borrowing or 
indebtedness is in no way productive and it is probably correct to say 
that the indebtedness of coolies interferes with their efllciency and 
loyalty. It is the same with hillmen in the Ehas Mahals outside 
tea gardens. Their crops are bought in advance and goods are sujSplied 
on credit at prices which are unfavourable to them. Here again 
these operations do not benefit or assist agriculture but merely stimulate 
improvidence, gambling and showy display. Even when hillmen make 
a life's business out of building, road or timber contracting or in 
driving motor cars or lorries for hire, they rarely save capital and 
always seem to remain dependent on Marwari financiers for the means 
of carrying on their business. 

Money-lending conditions in the Terai are slightly different. 
Eayahs are found in tea gardens and they are usually financed by the 
management. The managements ^eelji( lend money without interest 
to coolies for the purchase of carts or buffaloes : these are available for 
gardctt turn. Small dkopkeepers outside tea gardens have repourse for 
oapitad tniMmiora wim eiuurge a high rate of interest (up to 26 pw cent.) 
§m tide- .IJftrflTt flfellivathig under take advmneee faddy 

taller 11^4 ff to 40 Ii^r pen|. 
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The Hoziey-LeiiLders Act has had some effect in checking ahuees: 
more attempts at amicable settlement of debts and less reconrse to 
the law courts have followed* the passing of the Act. In 1948 the 
number of suite filed for debt in the Terai was 15 against the previous 
average of 55. 

The Marwari dominates most of the exporting trades, vis., 
cardamom, oranges and potatoes and practically all the import trade 
of consumption goods. In addition he has an almost complete control 
of the retail sale of consumption goods to, and of the purchase of 
produce from, the small consumer and producer. It cannot be denied 
that the Marwari has plaved an important part in the development 
of the District. In Darjeeling town itself the firm of Jetmull Bhojraj 
was established in 1845 and Marwari firms were established ii]| 
Kalimpong soon after its annexation from Bhutan. The part thej 
played in the development of the District can be understood from the 
following comment on their early activities in Kalimpong: — 

^^With the advent of the Marwari traders who started large 
scale buying of cardamoms and the impetus derived from the 
larger demand for agricultural products, with^mereased pressure 
on land caused by an influx of Nepali cultivatoxi^ after the tract 
became ceded to British India and with the introduction by the 
Nepalese of new methods of intensive cultivation by means of 
the plough, the need arose for agricultural capital and the 
Marwari was ready to provide it. In the beginning this was 
more in kind than in cash, the loan in kind being invariably 
computed in money value to the advantage of the lender. 
Gradually the system developed into regular money-lending in 
cash at definite rates of interest.^’ 

The Marwari in the hills played a veiy useful and important part 
in the pioneer work of developing the Distiict He still plays a most 
important part in the economic life of the District and his dominating 
position is due to his efficiency, hardiness and assiduity. The fact 
that his position is due to his good qualities should not imply that it 
is not dangerous. Apart from the irritation produced in the hillmen’s 
minds by the Marwari’s superior business astuteness, the relations 
between the hillman and the Marwari perpetuate the irresponsibility 
of the former and thus prevent him becoming fit to take the part he 
should in the economic life of the District. 

The problem as far as the hillman agriculturist is conceriled is to 
induce a very thriftless small holder (average holding of less than 10 
acres) to save enough to pay off debts averaging slightly more than 
Es. 100 per holding and then himself to accumulate capital. 
Government's efforts to do this haw not been successfuL Co-opetative 
credit was supplied without due csM; with the result that thriftlessness 
was encouraged and a new btirden on the cultivator added to that of 
the private creditor. Co-operative credit loans were granted in a 
boom period and when the slump came recovery was attempted ineptly 
whmpkB private lenders were far more successful. The prilvate lender 
ie more accommodating than the Co-operative Bank, he fs a better 
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jsdlge of paying capatnty, meets the ne^ of the creditor better by 
)^PP^7^Sr Roods is his shop asd loess at the time they are urgestly 
seeded although at ezorbitast isterest asd not to the extent demanded. 
Is fact the borrower finds the private lender a real help in need. At 
the same time the combination of money-lending and shop-keeping in 
the same establishment has been disastrous to the hillman : his capacity 
to bargain disappears when he buys goods on credit. 

The Money-Lenders Act is another instrument designed to check 
the unsound domination of money-lenders. This Act has done much to 
check excessive interest and the abuse of credit sales but it has 
been by no means entirely successful partly because the hillman does 
not want to break away from his mahajan, partly because neither party 
wishes to take recourse to the law and partly because methods of evasion 
by means of a kind of barter are practised. 

Other methods of protecting the hillman cultivator are the 
restrictions imposed in the hills on transfers of holdings and on their 
size. The Ebas Mahal authorities refuse permission for hillmen to 
transfer to plmpsmen or to transfer holdings in such a way that a 
cultivator has^j^ than 5 acres or more than 20. In Ealimpong the 
authorities resist transfers by Tjepehas or Bhutias to ISTepalis It is 
probably difiScult to make tbese restrictions entirely effective as evasion 
by subletting is possible. The policy of limiting holdings to a 
maximum of 20 acres may discourage enteiprise among hillmen and in 
any case the whole policy of restricting transfers is merely a negative 
one of preventing deterioration. It does not offer any positive cure 
for the economic dependence of the hillman on the foreign money- 
lender. 

While it is probably correct to say that Marwari and Behari control 
of the commodity trade of the District is practically complete and that 
Marwari and Behari control over retail supply of consTimption goods 
and the lending ot money to hillmen is dominating, the situation in the 
professions and in certain lines of business is more in favour of the 
hillman or the Bengali. For instance it has been estimated that in 
Ealimpong: — 

(1) Ten per cent, of the wholesale trade in foodpp'ains and groceries 

is in the hands of hillmen and 15 per cent, of the retail 
trade. 

(2) The only three pharmacies are controlled by Bengalis. 

(3) The shoemaking and saddlery business is 60 per cent, in the 

hands of Chinese and 10 per cent, hillmen; hillmen have 
some share in the building material businesses (cement, 
lime, paints, sanitary^d ejectrical fittings, etc.); hillmen 
dominate the brass work and restaurant businesses, motor 
driving, pack pony and bullock cart operation business 
and the execution of ^building and road constmotion work. 

(4) Trtmsfrontier transportation operation is in the hai^ of 

^Tibetans and NepoUs. 
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, In the profMaioni t|||jd OoVeinment aertice in Kiiliinpon|r» guetted 
serrices are^mannea 60 per cent, by Bengalis and 40 per cent, by 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians: non-gazetted serrices 40 per cent, by 
Bengalis and Bebaris and 60 per cent, by billmen : the legal profession 
40 per cent, by Bengalis, 40 per cent, by billmen and 20 per cent, by 
Bebaris: the medical profession 40 per cent, by Bengalis, 40 per cent, 
by Europeans and 20 per cent, by billmen: the teaching profession 
50 per cent, by billmen, 20 per cent, by Bengalis and Bebaris and 
30 per cent, by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Prices in the District bare followed those of the rest of the Province 
fairly closely. The reason, no doubt, is that the 
Priest. District depends on imports of rice and salt from 
Bengal and Bebar. Prices of these commodities give a fair indication 
of the general level of prices. The trend of these can be judged from 
the table below which gives prices of coarse rice and common salt in 
rupees and annas per maund in the Darjeeling Sadar Subdivision — 


Year. 


Bice. 

Salt. 

Year. 


Bice. 

Salt. 



Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 



Bs. 

a. 

Bs. a. 

1871 


2 4 

. . . • 

1927 


9 

8 

4 8 

1903 


3 6 

4 8 

1928 


9 

0 

5 0 

1907 


6 0 

3 0 

1929 


8 

0 

5 0 

1910 


3 12 

2 14 

1930 


6 

11 

3 12 

1912 


6 0 

3 0 

1931 


4 

8 

3 12 

1913 


6 11 

3 0 

1932 


5 

0 

3 12 

1914 


5 11 

• • • • 

1933 


5 

0 

3 12 

1915 


7 8 

4 0 

1934 


5 

0 

3 12 

1916 


7 0 

6 0 

1935 


5 

0 

3 12 

1918 


6 0 

6 0 

1936 


5 

0 

3 12 

1919 


8 0 

5 0 

1937 


5 

0 

3 12 

192] 


7 12 

4 8 

1938 


5 

0 

3 0 

1924 


5 11 

5 11 

1939 


5 

0 

3 10 

1926 


9 0 

4 4 

1940 


5 

8 

4 0 


The price of rice in Eurseong has hardly differed from the 
Darjeeling price during the last 20 years. In Ealimpong the price 
has been as a rule slightly lower. At Siliguri the price has from time 
to time exceeded that at Darjeeling but in more recent times (for 
instance in 1938-40) it was 25 per cent, lower. 

From 1942 began a violent upward movement of prices 
corresponding to the famine prices which developed in the rest of 
Bengal in 1943. Tea gardens succeeded in procuring rice for their 
labour forces often at very inflated prices: locally grown supplies of 
maize and other grains with the rice that could be imported were 
sufficient to prevent the appearance of famine or scarcity conditions. 
Prices however soared and at times it was extremely difficult to buy 
rice or salt in the open market at any pjcice. 

The jnrice of rice reached its peak of Be. 40 per maund in 1943 1 it 
gfadually do^Uned and under Qovenunwat oMitcol it am eteadidd and 
40m 1349 in 194&t ltd wfgjr jpnoeii from 
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repotted in 1871 wken oheAp riee ires ®#^i-4fj)er maund in thf 
Terai and &s« 2-4 in the hills and maise sold at Be. 1-8 per mannd. 

The future economic development of the District will depend much 
on what hydro-electric ^[mwer production can be 
Dsvtlspiiisiit. undertaken. Surveys of power available have been 
made for many of the more attractive locations and based on these, 
the minimum continuous power available in the District is estimated 
as follows: — 



Rain fed 

Glacial 


streams. 

fed rivers. 


K. W. 

K. W. 

Entirely in Darjeeling District 

11»530 

71,000 

On border of Sikkim 

20,780 

40,000 

Total 

32,310 

111,000 


The finance of the development of the glacial fed river (the Tista) 
has not as yet been fully investigated but experience has shown that 
rain fed streams can be used advantageously. 

The estimates of available power above are based on minimum 
water conditions. The geography of the District is such that it is not 
practicable to provide season to season or month to month storage. 
It is, however, practicable" to provide storage reservoir capacity such 
that a cold weather load factor of 50 per cent, can be effectively 
handled and this condition obtains on the Darjeeling municipal system. 
The cold weather peaks which can be handled on a 50 per ceUt. load 
factor may therefore be taken as double those shown in the above 
table. 


Darjeeling’s average daily rainfall for the 24 years ending 1943 is 
shown graphically in the diagram below. Much of the heavy monsoon 
rain is absorbed by the soil and is slowly released until a minimum 
water condition is reached in March-Aprii, 
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For the stost oisotiTd Titili8atio& of water power, the ideal ie lor 
electric dcanand to oQlreBpibiid to or slightly lag hdbind the rainfall. 
This is in general impracticable but the Darjeeling Municipality tries 
to encourage an ideal demand by the adoption of a low monsoon rate 
of i anna per unit for consumption for heating, cooking and tea drying. 
Tea is now being successfully dried electrically at Takvar Tea Factory 
and it is expected that electric drying will shortly be installed in other 
factories to the limit of monsoon power at present arailable. 

The combined cold weather peak demands of Darjeeling, Eurseong 
and Kalimpong 'to date may be taken as 1,216 K.W. The District 
demand for the next 10 years has been estimated as follows : — 




KW. 

For towns and villages 

• • a • 

3,000 

For power in replacement of oil and steam engines on 
tea lactones . . 

1,400 

For electric firing in tea factories 

.. 

16,000 


Total .• 

20,400 


Industries may also be attracted by cheap power rates, but if so, 
they are most likely to be economic if situated on the main railway 
system at or below Siliguri and supplied there by high pressure 
transmission from the main sources of power. 

The power needed for electrification of the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway has not been .ascertained but it is probable that the likely 
traffic, if electrification be found to be economic, could be handled 
effectiyely with 3,000/5,000 K.W. 

At present, prospects of load development in the District may not 
justify full development of available power. Experience with tea dry- 
ing however might give rise to a demand from the Dooars which is 
estimated at some 7,000 K.W. for motive power and some 70,000 K.W. 
for tea drying. But there can be no doubt that a forward policy of 
bydro-electric development would benefit the whole District and raise 
the standard of living of most of its inhabitants. 



CHAPTBB XI, 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Before any part of wlxat is now the Darjeeling Distriot had been 
made over by the Baja of Sikkim to the government of the East India 
Company, means of communication were very rudimentary. A few 
narrow rough tracks through forests and occasional cane bridges over 
torrents were all that existed. It is quite possible that the Sikkim 
authorities considered that southward communications were of less 
importance than those going northward, for the Buling Family was 
of Tibetan origin and showed a fondness for summering in the Ghumbi 
valley, finding even Sikkim too damp for its taste. 

The area, at the time it was taken over from Sikkim, was almost 
enjkirely covered by forest and indeed it was reported in 1830 to be 
totally uninhabited. Grant’s memorandum of 1830 mentioned only 
two routes then existing northwaid fiom the plains into Sikkim. One 
was by the “Nagree” pass and the other by the “Sabbook Golah”. 
A third route by the Mahananda was mentioned as having been deserted 
and overgrown virith jungle. 

The pioneers who came to open up Darjeeling after it had been 
ceded in 1835 were confronted with an arduous journey from Calcutta 
before they reached the hills. A guide to Darjeeling published in 
1838 mentioned 98 hours as the time the journey took from Calcutta 
by dawh as follows: — 

54 hours Calcutta to Malda. 

16 hours Malda to Dinajpur. 

20 hours Dinajpur to Titaliya. 

8 hours Titaliya to the foot of the hills. 

The whole joum y to Darjeeling lasted five or six days and the 
discomfort and expense were graphically described by Sir Joseph 
Hooker who in 1848 at a cost of Bs. 240 had occasion to perform the 
journey from Karagola Ghat on the Ganges to the foothills. 

The firsi measure taken to improve communications was the 
deputation of Lieutenant Kapier (subsequently Lord Napier of 
Magdala) to construct a road from Siliguri to Darjeeling. This was 
carried out from 1839 to 1842 and the road, now known as the Old 
Military Boad, can still be seen winding its way by sharp ascents 
from Pankhabari to Eurseong and thence on to Dow Hill and Ghum. 
The section of ihis road from Pankhabari to Eurseong is part of what 
is now known as the Matigara-Eurseong Boad. > 

This road was not practicable for wheeled trafEio and the 
deyedoianeat of Darjeeling and the cost of transporting military stores 
(Ms. SI per uanncl from Pankhabari to DarjeeUi^ was yety. htxfj for 
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those times) led to the consiruotioii of a oaif road to Darjeelinff. 
Work was begun in 1860: the section from Kurseong to Darjeeling 
was opened to traffic in 1864 'and the whole road completed in 1869. 
The specification was a road 24 feet in breadth with a general gradient 
of 3 in 100 and maximum gradient of 1 in 18. Meanwhile, 
communications in the plains had been improved by the construction, 
at a cost of Bs. 14,68,000, of a road 126 miles long from KaragOla 
Ghat on the Ganges opposite Sahebganj to Siliguri whence a road had 
been driven connecting with the Hill Cart Boad. The road from 
Haragola to Siliguri is now known as the Ganges Darjeeling Boad. 

In 1860 the East Indian Bailway had been extended up to 
Sahebganj and thereafter it was only necessary to travel by road north 
of this point in order to get to Darjeeling. The journey to the foot! 
of the hills could be performed from Karagola either by palk^ 
(palanquin) or bullock cart and by tonga from Siliguri to Darjeeling. \ 
This route from Earagola passed through Purnea, Eishanganj and \ 
Titaliya to Siliguri. In 1878 the Northern Bengal State Bailway was \ 
opened for traffic up to Jalpaiguri and by the end of that year it had 
been extended to Siliguri. In 1881 the Darjeeling Himalayan Bailway 
Company had opened its steam tramway for traffic up to Darjeeling. 
Dp to 1915, the rail journey to Siliguri was broken at the Ganges 
where the broad gauge line ended and the river crossing was performed 
in a ferry steamer to the metre gauge system north of the river. The 
Ganges was bridged in 1915 and the broad gauge system gradually 
extended northward so that now the traveller can reach Siliguri with 
a night journey of 9 hours and be in Darjeeling within 13 or 14 hours 
of leaving Calcutta. 

In spite of the expense of construction, maintenance and bridging, 
the importance of road communications in this Dis^ict 
System. had always been recognised locally and by 4Sie 

Provincial Government. Boad development received a fresh impetus 
after 1918 with the coming into general use of the petrol-driven vehicle. 
Since then the carrying capacity of the Darjeeling District communica- 
tion system has been vastly increased as well as the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public. A considerable improvement in 
the comfort of travel on steep and narrow hill roads has followed 
from the appearance on the market of the very light motor car of which 
the pioneer was the Austin 7 with a specially low gear box for use in 
the hills. 

The road system in the Diatriot is not only of local utility but 
also of importance to the Province and to Sikkim and Tibet. These 
facts explain the number of authorities oonteoHing the roads of the 
District. The Central Public Works Deparb««iit controls parts of 
certain major roads leading to Sikkim and Tibet. Other paris of these 
toads afid the other mme important rOads in the District are directly 
maihtsltted by the Communioatums and Worik8 Dc^partmeut tike 
OeiwhiiMit irhioh is ihtirtiM tike m$i» Um 
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eoiomimioatioiw with the neighbouring proTinoes of Behar and 
and in an adequate road syetem for the stunmer capital of the Proyinof. 
The Dietrict Bohrd is responsible for eubsidiary lines of rosd cpm- 
munication and in addition there are roads of varying importance to 
the public maintained by the Forest Department and the villagers of 
Gk>vernment Estates in the District, 

The various controlling authorities have been shown in the list, 
of District Roads given below. It has not been thought necessary to 
give many details of the engineering of the roads listed: it should be 
understood that construction and maintenance of roads is troublesome 
and expensive: in the hills because of the mountainous nature of the 
land, the heavy rainfall and the liability to landslips: in the Terai 
because of heavy rainfall and flooding. 

In the hills, blasting may be necessary in construction and repairs 
and streams crossing road alignments often have to be treated with 
expensive revetting or walling to lessen risk of their harming the 
road. Roads are usually built with an inward slope and a drain along 
the hillside to lessen the risk from heavy rain. Bridging technique ‘ 
has changed considerably fince the time of Hooker when suspension 
bridges consisted of a few bamboos slung from two parallel canes. 
Such bridges exist today but the more common suspension bridges use 
steel wire ropes and no bamboos. The log bridge built on the 
cantilever principle is also still made but steel girders and reinforced 
concrete are used for the more important modern bridges where traiflo 
is heavy and durable structures are needed. 

1. Road$ maintained by the Public Works Department of the 

Central Government, 

Tista Bridge to Rangpo. 15 miles. This road follows the Tista 
Valley up to the Rangpo Bridge from which it continues in Sikkim 
State to Gangtok the capital. It is metalled and fit for wheeled traffic. 
Parts of it are narrow and traffic is occasionally interrupted by land 
slips. Maintenance is costly and difficult but considerable improve- 
ments have been undertaken since 1940. 


2. Roads and bridges maintained by the Com/munications and 
Works Department of the Government of Bengal. 

These roads are of a total length of 311 miles of which 216 miles 
are metalled. Annual maintenance costs approximately Rs. 4^ lakhs. 
The following are the more important roads and bridges: — 


The Darjeeling Cart Road (also called the Hill Cart i^oad): The 
section from Kuraaong to Darjeeling was completed in 1865 at a cost 
of Rs. lakhs. This section is 19i miles long and contained 300 
bridges. The section from Eurseong to Pankhabari and thence to 
B^ljiguri was not eompleted until some yeeirs later owing to labour and 
ongineering dtffioulties. The section from Pankhabari to Eurseong 
only 6 nriles long but req^uired 300 bridgen and cost Bs. 2^ lakhs. 
w«s finally open lor traffic in 1868. It now oairiM 
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tiaffie as later a more direct road to Siliguri was opened out 
was used for the railway alignment in 1880, Since .&en |ha direct 
road has been constantly improved and with the ai^nt of motor 
traffic this improvement received considerable impetus. Host of the 
road has now a tarred surface and has been sloped, drained and 
cambered so as to be suitable for the most modefn traffic. High 
speeds are not possible owing to steepness and sharp curves but two 
way traffic is quite convenient as all comers have been widened t<f allow 
two vehicles to pass one another. The total length of this road is*-', 
48 miles. 


The Tuta Valley Road: This road connects Sivok to Tista Bridge 
and is continued therefrom to Sikkim and Tibet via Bangpo (see 
above) and to Kalimpong and Tibet by the Bishi Boad. The length/ 
of this road is 18^ miles. The former road along this section of thei 
Tista Valley was for the great part destroyed in the flood of 1899: the 
road on the present alignment was completed in the year 1909-10 at 
a much higher level up the hillside and at a cost of Bs. 4,32,888. 
What was left of the abandoned road was taken over by the Darjeeling 
Himalayan Bailway for their Tista Valley branch. The road passes 
through very picturesque scenery but its maintenance is troublesome 
and expensive. The road is macadam surfaced fiom the Coronation 
Bridge to the Tista Bridge and is designed for the use of motor- 
transport. Vehicles are limited to 35 cwt. laden weight on the 
section from the Coronation Bridge to Gielle Khola and there is a 
^ suspension bridge over the Bambi Khola which can only carry vehicles 
of limited weight and size. The rest of the road is usable by vehicles 
of laden weight of 40 cwt. The road is open for wheeled traffic 
throughout the year but landslips are frequent and traffic is sometimes 
interrupted for a day or two on this account. The Siliguri Sivok 
Boad connects Siliguri with the above road and is twelve miles long: 
the section Siliguri to Sivok was greatly improved during the war and 
is flt to carry heavy traffic. 


\ 

\ 


The continuation of the Tista Valley Boad to Bangpo, known as the 
Lachen Boad, has been transferred to the Public Works Department 
of the Central Government and has been considerably improved so as 
to carry wheeled traffic at all times of the year. It was formerly 
maintained by the Sikkim State and then by -the Provincial 
Government. 

* ♦ 

The continuation of the Tista Valley Boad to Ealimpong and beyond 
is called the Bishi Boad. It is 26 miles long and reaches up to tbe 
Sikkim frontier, continuing through that territory up past the Tibet 
frontier at tile Jalap La pass to Fhari Dzong and Iffiasa. It is an 
important trade route and the section up to the Sikkim frontier is 
maintained by the Provincial Government. The portion from Tista 
Bridge to Eadimpong consisted of many sharp curves and high ruling 
gtadienij|i. La the year 1929-30 it was improved tsonsideraldy 
to make it usable by heavy motor traffic. l%e section from 
Kalimixmg i|o Algarah was improved in 1940-41 at a coot of Bs. !34»294 
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a&4 made fit for 18 ewi. wheeled traffic. The section beyond Algarab 
is fit only for and pedestrian traffic and not for wheeled traffic. 

The Sivok ilragrakot Bead 9^ miles long starts from the 14th 
of the Tista Yalley Boad and ends at Bagrakot Railway Station on the 
Bengal and Asseun Railway. It connects the Ganges Barjeeling Boad 
with Ifortii Assam and is a link in a very important highway system. 
It was constructed by the Provincial Government at a cost of about 
Bs. 18 lakhs, including bridging, and was completed in 1941. The 
road carries all types of heavy traffic up to 5 tons laden weight. The 
width of the metalled portion varies from 12 feet to 20 feet. The 
whole length of the road is surfaced either with cement concrete 
pavement or with bitumenous material. The culverts are all of the 
reinforced concrete box type. The principal bridges on this road are 
the Coronation Bridge over the Tista and the Lish River Bridge. ‘ 
These are described in the paragraph on bridging below. 

The Sihguri Naaalban Road: This road passes through Matigara 
after leaving the Darjeeling Hill Cart Road, just over a mile from 
Siliguri. It is 13f miles long and is fit for heavy traffic (5 tons 
laden) at all seasons of the year. 

Three roads northward of the above road are maintained by the 
Provincial Government — The Matigara Rurseong Road, the Tirhana 
Naxalbari Road and the Tirhana Baghdogra Road, 22^, 8^ and 5f miles 
long, respectively. The last two carry trafiic up to 6 tons laden weight 
throughout the year and are metalled throughout. The Matigara ' 
Kurseong Road takes 5 ton traffic for the first 9 miles and is usable 
for lighter traffic up to Pankhabari. A mile or so at the upper end of 
this road (from Kurseong Railway Station to Constantia) is also fit 
for 40-cwt. traffic; 5 miles of the road is an unmetalled bridle road. 

An account of .the group of plains roads controlled and maintained 
by the Provincial Government is completed by mention of the Sukna 
Adalpur Road, 3 miles long and fit for 30 cwt. traffic and the Panighata 
Kadma Boad, 3 miles long and fit for 6 ton traffic. 

The Provincial Government has also made itself responsible for the 
road systam in the Siliguri town and for that pari of the Ganges 
Darjeeling Boad that lies within the District (2 miles approx.). This 
last carries vehicles laden to 40 cwt. and is ^letalled. During the 
1939-45 war this road was greatly improved aputhward up to Earagola 
Ghat on the Ganges and if maintained may develop into an important 
line of communication connecting Darjeeling District bv road with 
Calcutta and the north of India. * 

The Ghum Simana Boad just over ten miles long, formerly celled 
fibe Repal Frontier Boad, is maintained by the Provincial Government. 
It Ss fit for kieavy traffic up to 40 cwt. laden weight and is a|atalled. 
It is am im^mrtant road oonnedaon with K«^al and oarriee mufih tmde 
from #inl eouatiy. 



la the Barjeeliag aree aa importaat road ie tlwft Pashoh Boad^ 17 
miled long, ooaaectiag Tieta with the Oott Bead at dorebimgalow. 
This road takes 40 cwt. traffic* to the 6th mile from JTorebuagalow and 
18 cwt. traffic for the rest. Gonaecting agaia with this road is the 
Hum Bead 3^^ miles loag carryiag 40 cwt. traffic. It takes off from 
the 6th mile of the Pashok Boad to what was formerly the Takdah 
Caatonmeat. It was constructed in 1911 at a cost of Us. 1*31 lakhs. 


The Bangit Boad connects Darjeeling with the Baagit Biver aad 
thence with the Tista. The total length of this road is over 17i 
miles of which 8 is unmetalled bridle road. The metalled portions 
from Lebong to Manjitar Bridge over the Bangit and from Champa 
Bridge to Pashok Jhora (via Tista) carry 18 cwt. wheeled traffic. 

The Simanabasti Dudhiajhora Boad^ 22| miles ia length, 
metalled for over 19^ miles. The metalled portion carries 18 cwt\ 
wheeled traffic. 


Other metalled roads of less importance are maintained by the 
Provincial Government in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong towns. Considerable sums were spent on roads in the 
Kalimpong Development Area for the purpose of opening up this 
valuable building estate. 

In addition to metalled roads suitable for wheeled traffic the 
Provincial Government also maintains bridle paths of which the most 
impdKrtant are the following: — 

(1) The Simanabasti Phalut Road over 35 miles in length aJong the Nepal 

frontier — a favourite route for tourists. 

(2) The JTangi Guard Road from Kalimpong to Qorubathan over 24 miles long 

of whigh 4^1 miles is metalled, l^is road conneots Kalimpong with the 
Dooars.* 

The following are important bridges constructed by or under the 
direction of the Provincial Government: — 

(1) The Anderson Bsidtge over the Tista is a reinfelroed ^concrete bafidge 

constructed at a cost., of Rs. 3,69,000 in 1933-d4w » It oonnects the Tista 
Valley Road with the Itishi Road and replaced an old mis^nsion bridge 
called the Tista Bridge. It carries a roadway 18 feet w;ide. 

(2) The Coronation Bridge over the Tista oroseing near the 14th mile of the 

Siliguri Sivok Tista Valley Road. This bridge has a total length of 
563 feet with a span of 276 feet and a rise of 132. feet. height 
^ of the roadway at the centre above water-level is aboui 173 feet. 
The piers and arch are all hollow and this is the first bridge of such 
magnitude in India in which hollow boa construction has been 
adopted. The bridge was designed by Mr. John Chambers now Chief 
Engineer and opened by His Skeellenoy Sir John A. Herb^, 
Governor of Bengal, on the 12th March 1941. 

(3) The MiJiaraia Nandi Bridge over the Sivok River at the 12th mile of the 

Sffigun Sivok Road. It was completed in 1940 at a cost of Rs. 1,03,000. 
It IS a reinforced concrete rigid box oUlvert with 33 spans of 100 feet 
each (including 3 land spans on sloped abutooents). ^ * 

(4) The Lish Biver Bridge on the SilWk Bagrakot Road is a lH^nloroed 

concrete Mdge. having a ma^ arch of 68 feet and four approach 
spans of 10 feet each, costing Be. 35,8^. 

(6) bridge over the Kolaigomii and rivers oo 

the 04X0* Bagrakot Road* 

(0) A bridge over the Balaian river at Pwoldiilwf* 
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(7) A suspension ^^itidge oti^ tl^e Greet Beugit River at Maniitar oonneddng 
the District with Bikkiin State. 

(B) A suspen^dn bridge over the Great Rangit River at Champa connecting 
the District wi^ Sikkim State. 

(9) A suspension Bridge over the Hambi River on the Twta Valley Road. 
This bridge has long been a bottle neck for traffic on this road as it 
cannot take vehicles over 35 cwt. in weight, gives very low overhead 
clearance and because ot its awkward approaches cannot bo used by 
vehicles of appreciable length. 

Lists later in this chapter give further particulars of the roads in 
tke District maintained by the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
and the map in the folder indicates their location, 

3, Roads maintained hy the District Boards Darjeeling, 

Tbe District Board maintains 68 roads with a total length of 365 
miles (21’14 metalled and 333-0 unmetalled). The cost of main- 
tenance is about Bs. 70,000 annually (Us. 506 per mile for metalled and 
Us. 96 per mile for unmetalled roads). The Board employs a District 
Engineer and 5 subordinates posted in different parts of the District. 
Many of the roads are feeders but the Board has, since its creation in 
1922, done a great deal to improve the road system then handed over 
to it. None of the roads were at that time metalled or bridged: now 
there are numerous suspension and girder bridges, wooden bridges, 
culverts and protective walls and revetments. The most important 
bridges of the District Board are the following: — 

(1) Gok suspension bridge 236 feet span (,Road 1). 

(2) Suspension bridge 130 feet span (Road 2). 

(3) Baluabash suspension bridge span 206 feet (Road 3). 

(4) Rammam suspension bridge span 174 feet (Road 5). 

(5) Rummuck suspension bridge span 130 feet (Road 10). 

(6) Balasan suspension bridge span 264 feet (Road 10).^ 

(7) Lower Rongbong su.speusion bridge span 130 feet (Hoad 10). 

(8) Rongbong bridge (girder) span 68 feet (Road 15). 

(9) ^hepikhola suspension bridge span 175 feet (Road 16). 

(Id) Balasan suspeosiou bridge 93 feet span (Road )6B). 

(11) Mahanadi , (girder) span 65 feet (Road }$)• 

(12) Mahanadi bndjgo span 62 feet (Road 19A)u 

(13) Babookhola budge span 50 feet (Road 19 A). ^ 

(14) Mahanadi suspension bridge span 190 feet (Road 19A). 

(15) Sibakhola suspension bridge span 118 feet (Road 19A). 

(16) Napdsu suspension bridge span 328 feet (Road 21). 

(17) Nanjlu suspension bridge approach span 68 feet (Road 21). 

(18) Namsu suspension bridge span 268 feet (Ro||(d JB2). ^ 

(19) SmgbaUi suspension bridge span 154 fedt (Road 25). 

(20) Girder bridge span 52 feet (Road 26A). 

(21) Log bridge span 70 feet (Hoftd 29). 

(22) Wooden bridge span 72 feet (Road 29>. 

(28) Girder bridge span 78 feet (Road 304)- 

(24) Gii^^ bridge apap 75 feet (Road 32). 

(25) Wli^i4en bridge span 90 feet (ttbad 32A}. 

(26) Wooden^ bridge span 60 feet (Road 32A). 

(2?) Woodei^^ll&idges span 79 feet and 70 feet (Hoad 82C). 

(28) Steel girder bridge span 72 feet (Road 39). 

0S9) Wooden bridge ^an 60 feet (Road 40). 

(20) IL 0. bridge span 75 feet (Road 
Ml 
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Tine roads from Baghdogra to Ghugbujhora (8 ‘31 miles) and from 
Ntkzalbari to Sharibari (10*93 miles) bare been metalled and bridged 
throughout . Four and half miles of the road from Kharibari to 
Phansidewa (of total length of 12*5 miles) have been metalled and at the 
second mile from Kharibari on this road the Bumuria river been 
spanned bj a girder bridge 120 feet long. The roads from Matigara 
to Phansidewa (8| miles) and from Naxalbari to Ambari, both 
uiunetalled, have been bridged throughout. The Board has also 
bridged many bridle roads in the hills and made them usable for 
pack traffic throughout the year by bridging and improving the 
surface and gradients. It is intended to complete the bridging and 
metalling of the Kharibari-Phansidewa Boad and the metalling of 
the Matigara-Phansidewa Boad. I 

Under the District Board are 3 Local Boards which play an 
important part in the administration of roads. The Sadar 
Kurseong Local Board has its office at Kurseong and controls 220 
miles of hill roads; the Siliguri Local Board controls 116 miles of 
Terai roads and the Kalimpong Local Board 18*56 miles of hill 
roads. These Boards receive allotments for road maintenance from 
the District Board and sanction work estimates prepared by the 
District Engineer. Construction and maintenance of the more 
important roads are carried out by the District Engineer on the 
contract system but for less important roads in which tea gardens are 
directly interested the honorary contract system makes for efficiency 
and economy. Under it contracts are given to local planters for the 
upkeep of such roads. 

The lists later in this Chapter give further particulars of the 
roads in the District maintained by the District Board and the map 
in the folder indicates their location. 

rf. Roads maintained by the Darjeeling Improvement Fund. 

Bs. 13,006;a:pnuaUy is spent by this fund on the constnlclion and 
maintenance 'bl 'roads (mainly within the various hats controlll^ by 
the Fund). is carried out by the Engineering staff of the 

District Board. An account of this fund will be found on pages 226 
to 228 of Chapter XII. 

6. Roads maintained by the Forest Departments 

are "certain roads maintained by the Forest Department 
which are used appimSa^y ‘by the public, lists of which will be found 
later in this chapter. ^«,diost important of these are the Cart Boad 
from Sukhiapokri to Manibhanjan andUBatasi and the Cart Boad from 
Simkona to Lalkuti in Darjeeling Fore^^ Division ; the Old Military 
Cart road from Ghum'% in the Darjeeling and Kurseong 

Forest Divisions; in the Kurseong Division, various roads from Bagora 
and tbe.Snkna Sivok Boad and in the Kalimpong Division cart roads 
frotp..Ji(|Bsi8um to Labha in the Neora range and down the Jaldhaka 
vall^. * There is a suspension bridge over the Tista at Nazeok recently 
constructed by the Forest Department -which is much used by the 
public. 
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6. Roads mo/intaimed hf the Khas Mahal Department. 

A certain number of paths are maintained by Khas Mahal villagers 
who are required by the terms of their tenancy to give 2 days’ free 
labour per year on maintenance. Few of these paths can be described 
as bridle roads and none have more than very local utility. 

List showing teaffic capacity of boads in the Darieeeing District. 


Notb. — ^A ll roada lisit^d ar© reported to be kept open throughout the year for 
the traffic indicated unless otherwise stated. 



0OBCMimiCA.TIONS AND WoBXS 



Traffic limi- 

Remarks. 


Dspabtmbnt Roads. 



ted to laden 
weight of— 


A* Fit for wheeled traffic. 






1. 

Station Feeder Road, Siliguri 



40 

owt. 


2. 

Matigara Hill Oart Road 



6 

tons. 


3. 

Matigara Naxalbari Road 



5 



4. 

Station Yard Road, Sihguri 



40 

owt. 


6. 

New Kutchery Road, Siliguri 



40 

•f 


6, 

Tirhana Baghdogra Road 



5 

tons. 


7. 

Siliguri Bazar Road 



40 

cwt. 


8. 

Sukna Adalpur Road 



30 

1, 


9. 

Pamghata Kadma Road 



5 

tons. 


10. 

Tirhana Naxalbari Road 



5 

#> 


11. 

Matigara Kurseong Road 



5 

,, 

(Up to 9th nnle.) 





30 

owt. 

(From 9th mile to 







Pankhabari.) 





40 

tw 

(From Kurseong Rly, 
Stn. to Constantia.) 

12. 

Darjeeling Hill Cart Road 

, . 

. , 

40 

,» 

(Frolii Sukna to Dar* 







_ Jo^ag.) 





6 

tons. 

(jPeibm Siliguri to 
- * Bukha.) 

13. 

Ghum Simanabusti Road 

. . 

. . 

40 

cwt. 

14.. 

igebong Road 

. . 

. . 

40 



15. 

Paehok Road 

• • 

• « 

40 

p» 

(From Jorebuxigaleer 







top^the 6th mile.) 


.•f 



18 

ft 

Wcwi the 6th mile 
J^W)^Ti8ta Bri<^e.) 

’I 

<t !» 






16. 

Hum Road 


• . 

40 

> 

17. 

Tista Valley Road 

. . 

. . 

35 

ff 

(From Ccmnatioxi 







Bridge to Gielle- 
khola.) 





40 

tf 

(From Sivok to 







Coronation Biiidgest^ 
and from €illie.lS 
khola 






^•i 

Bridge.) 

IS. 

West Rickshaw Road 

. . 

. . 

4^ 


Kaltmpong. 

10. 

Upper Cart Road 


. . 

40 


ff 

20. 

Lower Bridle Road 

. . 

. * 

40 

<> 

ff 

21. 

Ringkingpong Road 

. . 



ff 

22, 

Approach Road to Riyang 


40 

ff 


23. 

Rtdii Road 

, . 

• • 

40 

ff 

(Prom Tiste Bricte. 
to KsHwpqpg.) 

Sp 







*• 



18 

ff 

(Trcm K»liiH(^nng to 







Algaveh.}^ 

M. 

ttlipni Sivok Bo»d 

• 4 

• s 

40 

ff 


U. aimdtiUgwiiwtBoad 

IRA 

• a 

» » 

5 

tom. 
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Boads. 

Traffic limi- 
ted to laden 
wel^t of— - 

Bemaitou 

26, 

Gazigee Daijeeling Boad 

40 owt. 


27. 

Sonohal Road from Jorebungaloi^ 
to Senohal, 

. 18 „ 


26, 

Simanabua^ Dudhiajhora Boad 

. 16 

(Prom Simanabneti 
to 19th mile.) 

29, 

Bangit Boad 

. 18 .. 

(From Lebong to 
junction of the ap- 
proach road to 
Mcmjltar Bridge 

and from Padiok 
Jhora to Champa 
Bridge.) 

29, 

Approach road to Manjitar Bridge 

• • 18 „ 



B. BridU Roads, 

3 1 . Approach road to Dow Hill School. 

32. Koad connecting two schools at Dow Hill. 

33. Old Bangit BocmI. 

34. Panighata Dndhiajhora Boad. 

35. Shortcut Boad on Hill Cart Boad. 

36. Calcutta Boad. 

37. Simanabusti Phalut Boad. 

38. J angiguard Bead. 

39. Link Boad oonhecting Bishi Boad and J angi- 

guard Boad. 

Distbxot Boaxd Boads. 

A, Fitfor wheeled traffic^ 


2. 

Takvar to Single Bazar 

. . 

18 

cwt. 

(Fair weather only.) 

3. 

Darieelingto Pulbazasp 

. . 

18 


(Fair weather only.) 

5. 

Single Baear to Bammam 

. . 

18 

ft 

( Fair weather only. ) 

7. 

Takdah 0ub to Biy asig 

. . 

18 

»» 


.7A^ 

P. ’Wm- D. Boundary Pillars to . . 
junction with Boeul 7. 

• • 

5 

tons. 


13. 

Kagri to Sukhiapokhri 

. . 

20 

cwt. 


22A. 

Lepcha Khati Lepcha Tar Boad 

. . 

18 

9* 


27. 

Matigara to Phansidewa 


20 

99 

(1| miles only 
metalled.) ' 

28. 

Baghdogra to Atal 

. . 

20 

a 

*9 

29. 

Kharibari to Phansidewa 

•• 

20 

99 

(Fair weather only— 4 
miles only metalled.) 

30A. 

Panighata to Meohi 

N . 

20 

99 

31. 

Naxalbari to Ambari 

, . 

20 

99 

- 

22. 

^Naxalbari to Kharibari 

. . 

5 

tons. 


22A. 

* Hharibs#tc» Galgalia ^ 

. . 

5 

99 

(Fair weather only.) 

S2B. 

Boad No. to Bly^.'Btatipn Adhikari 

. . 

20 

cwt. 


22C. 

Thaajhora Boad . . ^ . 


20 



22. 

Ghanta Bungalow to Hi iToarf^load 

•* . 

. . 

20 

99 


24A. 

Garidhura to jimction of Baghdogra 
Tirhana Boad. 

-• 

20 

^ It 

(Fair weather on)^,) 

29. 

BSHCart Boad to Sapur Tea Estate 


20 

P9 


40. 

Dumril. B, to l^hansidewa 

• . 

20 

ft 

(Fair wealdier only. ) 

ll/ 

Nia«lbMri Koad (C.*W.D.) 
to Ghughujhora. 


5 

tons. 


42. 

lCsn|hatoToribari • . 

e m 

20 

owt. 

(fhif weather cinly.) 

44. 

Khaprailto Tithena 

m e 

20 

ft 

{Farr weetheronly^) - 

44A. 

Bstanbavi to Klurseong Siltgori Bbad 

m e 

20 

ft 
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t>saTaioT Boaun Boade. 

Traffic limited to 
laden wei^t 
of— 

47. 

Atal to Road No. 3 1 

20 owt. 

47A. 

Road No. 31 to Kharibari up to Road 
No. 29. 

20 „ 

49. 

Atal to Cambrian 

20 „ 

51, 

Tirhana to Pamghata 

18 » 

52. 

Road No. 41 to Road No. 47 

18 „ 

V2. 

Village Road Saptigori to Gandhun 

20 

V3. 

Old Sihguri to Matigara Hat 

20 

F. Bridle Roads, 


1. 

Darjeeling to Little Rangit 

Upper part fit for 18 
owt. wheeled traffic. 

3A. 

Pulbazarto Kolbong. 


SB. 

Gok Bridge to 3A. 


6. 

Takdah Glenbum to Rangit 

Upper part fit for 18 
0 ^. wheeled traffic. 

8A. 

Bridle Path between Senchal Dairy 
and Dak Bungalow. 


8. 

Bloomfield to Rishihat 

Upper part fit for 18 
owt. wheeled traffic. 

8A. 

Sir Bijoy Chand Road. 


10. 

Rangbulto Namsu Bridge 

First 4 miles fit for 
18 owt. wheeled 
traffic. 

11. 

Balasan to Rongbong Bridge 

Middle part fit for 
18 owt. wheeled 
traffic. 

12. 

Sonada to Ralasan 

Upper half fit for 18 
owt. wheeled traffic. 

14. 

Lepcha to Pulbazar. 


16. 

Nagn Spur to Rongbong. 


16. 

Badamtam to Bamesbeg 

Half fit for 18 owt. 
wheeled traffic. 

18. 

Singla Bazar to Bamosbeg. 


18A. 

Pulbazar to Suberkum. 


18B. 

Passimbong Toongsoong to Road 

Upper 4 miles fit for 


No. 13. 

18 cwt 4 wheeled 


traffic. 

180, Short-cut Road from 6th mile on Lower part fit for 
, Pashok Road to Cantonment. 18 owt. wheeled 

traffic. 

18. « GhumtitoMahanadi. 

18A. Lower Sepoydhura to Road No. 18. 

20. Crhumti to Namnng. 

21. Sonada Brewery to Namsu . Upper part fit for 18 

owt. wheeled faraffio. 

22 . Namsu to Dudhiajhora. 

28. Pamghata bridge to Longview. 

24. Namsu to Road No. 26D. 

25. Kurseong to SingbaUi Bridge. 

25A. Manjha bridge to P. W. D. Frontier 
Road. 

26A« Upper Sepoydhura Basar to Road 
No. 21. 

26B. Margaret Hope bridge to Toong. 

26C. MontevietT.E.toCbffetlMi^ 

26D. Eongbong to Frontier Road 

20« Garidhura to Panigbato. 

58. TarkholaBoad. 

54« KAIImpo»gT<remtoBoi^ 

M. MeniBoad. 

jliiagmBead* 
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(Fair weather only.) 
(Pair weather onl^.) 

(Fair weather only.) 
(Faar weather only. ) 
(Fair weather only. ] 
(Fak weather only. ) 
(Fair weather only. ) 

(Fair weather only. ) 


(Fair weather only.) 


(Fair weather only.) 




(Fair weather only.) 


« . 


Fit for 16 cwt. wheeled 
traffic up toThurbo^ 



Wmm DWAATiflMe Bmm* 

A* Fiifcr wheekd ttOs/fiCn 
1. Old MiUtatyOart Bond. 

2« Simkonn Lnlkuti Cart Boad. 

S. Sukhiapokri Mahibhanjan Cart Boad. 

Maaibhanjan Batasi Cart Boad. 

5. Dilaram Boad from Bagora to Darjeeling Hill Cart Boad. 

6. Sukna Sivok Boad. 

7. BissknunLabha Cart Boad. 

8. Central Cart Boad. 

8. South Boundary Cart Boad. 

10. Dalgaon Tar Cart Boad. 

Note, — No. 1 lies in the Darjeeling and Kurseong Forest Divisions, Nos. 2-4 in the^ 
Darjeeling Division, Nos. 6 and 6 in the Kurseong Division and the reznaindaxl 
in the Kalimpong Division. 

B. Bridle Boada* 

1 . Toong Station to Bagora 

2. Bagora to Mana 
8. Kamesi Bridle path . . 

4. Noam Bridle path 

5. Fagu Bridle path 


Kurseong Division. 
Kalimpong Division. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Between 1878 and 1881 the boundaries of the District were 
adjusted to include in it the Siliguri terminus of 
Railwayt. what is now the Bengal and Assam Railway. The 
line to Siliguri had been opened in 1878. At present the Bengal and 
Assam Railway has at Siliguri about two miles of track lying within 
the District of which only about one mile is the main line track. 

With the exception of these two miles of the Bengal and Assam 
Railway, the only railways in the District are those of the Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railway, a 2 feet gauge steam tramway system, consist- 
ing of the main line from Siliguri to Darjeeling, one branch line from 
Siliguri to Rishanganj in the Pumea District and a second branch 
line from Siliguri to Gielle Rhola on the Tista Valley Road. 

The main line starts from Siliguri, 398 feet aboTe sea-level, and 
runs along the Hill Cart Road for about 7J miles on the level to 
Sukna. After this station the railway begins to climb the Himalayan 
foothills at an average gradient of 1 in 29 reaching its highest 
point, 7,407 feet above sea-level, at Ghum station, 47 miles from 
Siliguri. It then descends for about four miles to the terminus at 
Darjeeling Station, 51 miles from Siliguri and 6,812 feet above 
sea-level. 


For most of its length the railway the Hill Cart Boad. 

though diversions of the rail line from-.f^ i^d, in search of eaaieir 
alignments, are frequent enough. At pla^s on either side of Ghnm. 
Re read negotiates gradients much steeper than the average, and 
those difficulties of ascent are overcome by ingenuros devices. One' is 
the loop, where the line passes through a tunnel, rune in a comidi^ 
circle and over the roof of the tunnel again, so that the align itliRd 
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follows a large spiral. Another is the reTersing station where the 
train is shunted backwards on an ascending gradient for some 
distance, so that the alignment climbs the .hillside in a zig>zag liVa 
a hill footpath. The contour of the hill-sides provides many special 
problems in alignment for a railway which, at many places, has to 
negotiate curves as sharp as 60 feet in radius. 

When the line was first opened engines weighing about eight 
tons were used, capable of hauling ten tons up the then maximum 
gradient of 1 in 19 and round the sharpest curves. At present, there 
are 34 engines of a more powerful design which weigh 14 tons each 
and are capable of hauling about 50 tons up gradients of 1 in 25. 

The rolling stock is necessarily small. In the early days of the 
railway, passengers were carried in open trollies, fitted with hoods and 
ciirtains for protection against bad weather, but now they are carried 
in bogie rolling stock measuring 24 by 6 feet. The new first class 
carriages are fitted with large plate glass observation windows, 
enabling passengers to obtain an uninterrupted view of the scenery. 

The hooded four-wheeler goods wagons of old have also been 
replaced by all steel wagons and bogie wagons measuring 24 to 32 
feet in length. 

The Siliguri-Kishanganj extension leaves the main line at 
Panchanai Junction three miles from Siliguri, where it turns west- 
wards and passes through Matigara, one of the biggest hats in the 
District. The line then runs due west between tea gardens of the 
Terai up to !N^axalbari (14 miles from Siliguri) which is near the 
border of Nepal and is an outlet for rice and timber from that State. 
Up to this station a first-class road runs parallel to the rtiil line and 
now carries quite a large quantity of traffic by motor vehicles ab^ 
bullock carts. From Naxalbari the line runs south-west. The tea 
gardens are left behind and the line enters an area of rice fields. The 
next large station is Galgalia which is 29 miles from Siliguri, just 
inside the Bihar border and only a mile from the border of Nepal. 
This place is a depot for paddy from Nepal and supplies rice to the 
whole District of Darjeeling. Two rice mills are in operation at 
Galgalia and the annual export of rice and paddy from this station 
is about 14 thousand tons. Baw jute is also exported from here, the 
yearly traffic being in the neighbourhood of a thousemd tons. 

From Galgalia the line is outside the I^trict and runs due south 
passing through Thakurgauj, which is again a rice centre, up to 
Aluabari, a fairly large centre for jute and rice traffic, whence the 
line turns south-west ageijh gnd joins a terminus of the Bengal and 
Assam metre gauge section,'^ Kishanganj, 70 miles from Siliguri. 

The Tista Yalley extension of the railway takes off at 'Sidigull. 
itself and runs north-east along the Bagrakot road lor a diwfcanea of 
about 13 miles to Sivok Station, which is at the junction of the Tiila 
suiid SiTok river#. From Sivok the Bailway follows tba eouna ol thb 
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Tista river up to tHe terminus at Gielle Khols, 29 miles from 
Siliguri. Tra£B>c to and from Kalimpong is dealt with by an aerial 
ropeway which stiarts from Bill!, a siding 23 miles from ^liguri and 
7 miles from Kalimpong. The terminus, Gielle Khola, is miles 
further up on the bank of the Tista river and is the principal station 
on this section. 

When the main line from Calcutta to Siliguri was opened in 1878, 
travellers to Darjeeling performed tLe journey from Siliguri by 
tonga. The disadvantages of this means of communication led to 
proposals for the laying of a steam tram^tscy whfch were accepted. 
The heavy cost (Rs. lakhs per annum) of keeping the Cart Boad 
in repair was no doubt one reason for Government agreeing to the 
proposal which offered to defray these costs out of the profit expected 
from the tramway. It is understood that for a number of years 
maintenance costs have in fact been met from profits on the tramway. 

Construction was commenced in 1879 and by March 1880 the line 
had been opened to Tindharia. Lord Lytton, the first Viceroy to 
visit Darjeeling, was conveyed by this line in that year. By the end 
of 1880 it was completed to Kurseong and in July 1881 it was open 
for traffic to Darjeeling. In 1914 workshops were opened at 
Tindharia and all rolling stock except wheels and axles is constructed 
there. 

The original cost of the main line to Darjeeling was Bs. 17,50,000 
but subsequent improvements had brought the cost up to Bs. 43,00,000 
by 1920. 

In September 1899 a great flood in the Tista Valley destroyed long 
sections of the Tista Valley Public Works Department road. In 1907 
and 1908 q new road was built by Government in the Tista Valley at a 
higher level and the Railway Company took over what was left of the 
old road and constructed the Tista Valley Extension which was opened 
for traffic in 1915. 

Maintenance of both these lines proves a troublesome and expensive 
task. The main railway line is situated on the Hill Cart Road and 
while the cost of repairing the actual line is met by the railway, the 
arrangement with Government provides that Government pays Gie 
entire cost of the upkeep and maintenance of the Cart Boad, the 
execution of which is performed by the Railway as- contractors and 
on rates mutually agreed upon. Repair costs vary from year to year 
and were probably heavier in the earlier period. But costs are still 
high and for the Siliguri-Darjeeling Cart Boad have recently been — 
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Bs. 

1,57,789 

1,88,280 

1940-41 




1941-42 




1,85,828 

1942-48 




50,968 

1943-44 

. . 



1,14,865 


The tn^way system is owned by the DaTjeeling>HinMdayan BaUiray 
Company for which the Managing Agents are Messrs. GiUandem 
AibntkB^ Co. 
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' ' The Bailway’s engineers have considerahle experience and skUl 
in dealing with the daniage and interruption from which the line 
eaJlers on account of landslips and washouts and, when through 
running happens l;o he interfered with, are able to restore it with 
remarkably little delay. They have usually been able to prevent the 
occurrence of serious accidents. It is often necessary, for the purpose 
of ensuring safety, to build training works far up the jhoras crossed 
by the road and, in order to prevent subsidences, revetment or toe 
walls above or below the road. When these measures prove 
insufficient, it may be necessary to construct a new road on a fresh 
alignment. The cyclone of 1899 destroyed long stretches of the 
Cart Bead but usually it is only on a few limited sections of the road 
that seriously persistent trouble is experienced. At the time of 
writing (1945) the most troublesome section seems to be near mile 14. 
Formerly it was the Paglajhora between mile 23 and 24 that claimed 
attention in this way. 

The Bishanganj Section of the Railway was opened for traffic 
shortly before the war of 1914-1918. Its construction presented few 
of the peculiar engineering problems which had to be solved in 
constructing the main line. It lies wholly in the plains and did not 
use any road alignment. 

The Ealimpong Ropeway may be considered a branch line of the 
Railway system mentioned above as it is managed also by Messrs. 
Gillanders Arbutbnot & Co. and its operation works in closely with 
that of the Tista Valley branch of the system owned by the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway Company. 

r 

w 

Passenger fares charged by the Railway were as follows: — 
Siliguri to Darjeeling (51 miles) let class Rs. 10, 2nd class Rs. 7 and 
3rd class Rs. 2-4 (Rs. 4 for mail trains) : Siliguri to Gielle (29^ miles) 
Ist class Rs. 5-10, 2nd class Rs. 2-13 and 3rd class Re. 1-6-6: Siliguri 
to Eishanganj (69^ miles) Ist class Rs. 13-2, 2nd class Rs. 6-9 and 
3rd class Rs. 2-3. Third class fares were thus ^ anna per mile for 
the Eishanganj branch and | anna per mile for the hill sections. 
Rates were enhanced by 25 per cent, or more during the 1939-45 war. 
Freight rates vary according to the class of goods carried. On the 
Tista Valley and Eishanganj branches war-time rates vary from 1-7 
to 3*2 pies per maund mile according to the class of goods. From 
Siliguri to Darjeeling rates vary from 3*7 to 6*2 pies per maund 
mile and downhill from Darjeeling to Siliguri upwards of 2*25 pies 
per maund mile according to the class of goods. Rates before the 
war were about 20 per eent. less than those quoted. It should be 
explained that freight rates on the hill sections have necessarily to 
be high. The fact however remains that for many years the railway 
had practically a monopoly of the handling of the import and export 
trade of Darjeeljng town and the hill areas of the District and the 
auily competition they had to face was bullock cart traffic which was 
jQttly.appteojiable in the Tista Valley and in the Terai. 
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TIm adT«ft’ 4t ^ ve&kiM fro^ abonit 1990, oMipled 

with mproreBieiiti ia i:ne road itself, iMi intijiMiaced « form 

of direct competition with the Bailwsy but, for ^e^|unit plaood 

by GoTbmmeat on thei' numbers o^, lorriisfi sted 0^s' plyi^ for hire, 
would pro^bably liaTe been too severe for the lurvital of the Bsdlwny 
after 50 yew^i'of prosperity. 

The, actual efifects of this controlled copipetitlox^ are shown in the 
lollowi^ traffic statistics for the last 90 years 

^ , XmIBo TrOffie by Boad. 


Year, 

Number 

of 

paesengers* 

' ■» 

Tonnaae 

goods. 

r- 

^ Number 
of 

passengers 

^ 

Tonnage 

of 

goods. 


{OOO’s). 

(000‘s). 

(OOO’s). 

(OOO’s). 

1909.10 

. . 174 

47 


• • 

1919.20 

263 

62 

• • 


1929 30 

258 

80 

48 

•88* 

1934.35 

240 

76 

66 

7*6 

1939-40 

213 

65 

73 

15-5 

1940-41 

206 

67 

81 

16*6 

1941.42 

240 

63 

63 

16*8 

1942-43 

309 

63 

27 

5*9 

1943-44 

311 

76 

34 

9*6 


*TheBe figures relate to the year 1031-32. 


The problem of rail road competition in this District has by no 
means yet been solved. War conditions bave severely tested the 
transportation system in the hills and have temporarily confused the 
issue. For instance the Railway system proved unable to handle the 
traffic needed to supply the greatly increased temporary war-time 
population of the Darjeeling town and had to be supplemented by extra 
mechanical road transport (some of it military) which did not operate 
on a strictly commercial and competitive basis. 

For a long time consumers Of goods have compls^jubd without 
effect of the cost of transportation. The construction of bopeways to 
(cheapen costs has been under consideration but has only resulted iu 
the construction of two minor public ropeways which operate as 
feeders to the railway system and do not appreciably reduce 
transportation costs from Siliguri to the hill areas of the District. 

The solution of the road-rail problem ifi complicated by the interest 
Government have in maintaining the traffic .receipts and profits of 
the Bailway and Government exercise their powers of limiting rond 
transport on the Hill Cart Boad with this interest in view. An aoeswat 
of the limitation on the number of public service vehicles allowed «si 
the Hill Cart Bond will be fesusd fa Chapter X on pages 191 Md lAK, 
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Vlue prmoip»l oaai4»ditiM*'i&( '* .'•m Baili^y* on tho ituiin 
line nre rice ‘and otli^ej* fpod-fitrains, oim«n't^ itoa* “Milt and building 
materials, proyirion# and miscellaneous meacbandise in the 

v^>ward direction; a3f.iL pc^Sato^, te%,' oardamoate, oranges and timber 
in the downward ditdbtion.* tm. 1942-43 for instance there was 
an import of 7^104 tpps pf ri^ to Darje^Ung, 1,007 tons of salt, 
540 tons of sugar, tons ^ grains and' pulses o^er than rice, 
773 tons of provisioi^ and S,76^ tons of > cCal. Downwards^^ from 
Darjeeling in the ^boTe yflar were mdtred 1,080 tons of potat^ and 
1,298 tons of tea. ’ Imports' ^om' below to ,0-hum it^cludeu 3,505 tons 
of rice, 513 tons of 8alt,,434 Jkons'^of prQ^risions and 1,167 tons of coal. 
Downward export from Ghum included 1,529 tons of "potatoes, 2,190 
tons of tea and 515 tons of timber. The Siliguri-Eiriianganj line 
handles timber, rice and jute, while the Tista Valley branch carries 
imports of food-grains, salt, piece-goods, provisions and building 
materials and exports oranges, cardamoms, potatoes, timber and wool. 
Further details of goods moved will be found in Chapter X. 

The total number of passengers travelling during 1942-43 over the 
different sections of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Bailway was: — 

Ifain Line . . . . . . 308,872 

Siliguri Kishanganj Extension . . . . 469,204 

Tista Valley Extennon . . . . . . 35,988 

Out of the above, the numbers of passengers travelling to and from 
foreign railways via Siliguri and Kishanganj were : — 


Via Kishanganj 

1,651 

To foreign railways via Siliguri 

38s687 

From foreign railways via Siliguri 

. . 37,942 


The numbers of passengers to and from the following principal 
stations during the year were: — 


St^ons. 

iWieyling 

Ghum 

Sonada 

Kutaeong 

Gielle Khola 

Biyang 

Matigara 

Bathdogra 

Nakalfaati 

IHligwtf Boad and SiHguii 


To 

From 

Total. 

63,147 

101,984 

166,131 

41,436 

50,061 

91,497 

11,062 

16,703 

27,765 

44,910 

54,069 

98,979 

12,635 

14,860 

27,495 

2.321 

3,539 

5,860 

28,351 

36,295 

64,646 

24,003 

27,613 

51,616 

53^636 

55,725 

I0M31 

I0U07 

35i«KI 

mfim 
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The progress ia handling passenger and goods traffic siuoe*1L$09 is 
shown in the table below: — 


Main line, g. K. Sxtenaion. T. V. Sxtenaion. SaJinqKmg 

, , * 1 , * V Bopeway 

Year. No. of Goods. No. of Goods. No. of Goods. Goods 



passengers 

(OOO’s), 

Tons 

(000*8). 

passengers 

(000*8). 

1909-10 

1,74 

47 


1919-20 

2,63 

62 

3,27 

1929-30 

2,58 

80 

6,53 

1934-35 

2,40 

76 

3,81 

1939-40 

2,14 

66 

3,79 

1940-41 

2,06 

57 

3,51 

1941-42 

2,40 

63 

4,01 

1942*4k 

3,09 

63 

4,59 

1943-44 

3,11 

76 

4,02 


Tons 
(000 *8). 

passengers 

(000*8). 

Tons 

(000*8). 

Tons. 
(000 *8). 

46 

34 

29 

, • 

44 

23 

28 

.. 

45 

12 

30 

• • 

64 

16 

50 

17 

66 

16 

43 

15 

49 

19 

40 

18 

50 

36 

38 

14 

45 

56 

29 

11 


These figures show what an important part the Bailway has played 
in the economy of the District and indeed of areas beyond the District 
to the north, much of whose vital supplies are moved over this railway 
system. But because of enterprise displayed many years ago and 
because of a long period of usefulness in the past, it is not necessary 
to claim that the railway should always play the same part in future 
development, particularly if more efficient methods of transportation 
can be applied to the further development of the District. 


The Kalimpong Eopeway Co. Ltd. was formed in 1928 for the 
purpose of transporting commodities between the town 
Repmmys. j;alimpong and the Darjeeling-Himalayan Eailway 

in the Tista Valley. 


Previously Ealimpong had had to rely on bullock carts and coolies 
lor the transport of all goods and rates varied from annas 8 to Be. 1>4 
per maund from Gielle Khola railway station according to the season 
of the year. On the ropeway a classification of goods prevails but in 
no case is more than 6 annas per maund charged and this rate is 
between Ealimpong and Billi for a movement which cuts out 4 miles 
of rail transport. 


The Bopeway, designed by the British Bopeway Engineering Go., 
Ltd., London, and erected by their engineers, was opened in September 
1930 by Lady Stephenson, wife of the acting Governor of Bengal. 
The Gompan;^ originally had an authorised capital of Bs. u lakhs, the 
whole of which was issued and subscribed. The authorised capital 
was subsequently increased to Bs. 20 lakhs to provideiffinanoe for any 
extensions that might be undertaken in the futm^. * 

The managing agents of the Company are Messra. GilUmdem 
Arbuthnot & Co., Calcutta, and the Darjeeling'Himalayap Bailway 
act as working agents. 
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The TopewftT eoimeots with the railway at Billi (near Biyang 
Station) and, after crossing the Tista and Bill! rivers, passes through 
an angle station at Kaeeok and thence, crossing the Billi river again, 
rises to Bamesi (2,500 feet) where is situated a 72 H.P. engine which 
drives the lower section of 4^ miles. From Bamesi the ropeway 
travels in one straight line ef 2^ miles to Balimpong (4,100 feet) where 
another 72 H.P. oil engine is installed to drive the upper section. 
Loads are carried on trays which are suspended from and clipped to the 
moving rope. On arrival at the station the carriers are automatically 
lifted off the rope and run on overhead rails into the station. Bach 
carrier is designed to carry 8 maunds (double carriers up to 13 maunds) 
and is launched out on the moving rope at 3-minute intervals to ensure 
economic working and equal load distribution. The carrying capacity 
of the ropeway is 10 tons per hour. Traffic consists mainly of baled 
wool, oranges and timber outward and food-grains, brick-tea, cloth 
and building mateiials inward. The maimdage carried fteadily 
increased until in 1939-40 over 475,000 maunds were handled in the 
year. 

The ropeway has proved to be an efficient and economical form of 
transport. Extensions to the ropeway are possible in both directions 
— to the north to provide Sikkim and beyond with cheap and reliable 
transport facilities and to the south to connect with the railway at 
Sivok. Branch ropeways are likewise possible to the cinchona factory 
at Mangpu and to adjacent tea gardens and lor the extraction of 
timber, charcoal and produce from the suriounding forests. 

The Bopeway from Darjeeling to Bijanbari has a length of 5 
miles and is constructed on the Mono-cable “Breco” system. It is 
owned by a public carrying company, the Darjeeling Bopeway Co., 
Ltd., with a capital of Bs. 3^ lakhs divided into shares and debentures. 
The managing agents are Messrs. Goenka & Co., Darjeeling. 

The ropeway was opened for traffic in January 1939. It has two 
intermediate stations at Singtom and Chungtong and carries an 
average annual maundage of 150,000. Its carrying capacity per hour 
is 100 maunds and it is powered by one 24 B.H.P. diesel oil engine 
at Darjeeling and a similar one at Singtom. It serves Bijanbari 
which is an important centre for trade from Eastern Nepal and 
Western Sikkim and an important tea garden, forest and Bhas Mahal 
area. Potatoes, vegetables, poultry, cardamoms and forest produce 
are carried up to Darjeeling and cloth, yam, sugar, salt, kerosene wid 
metals are carried down. Bates charged are 5 annas per maund 
between Bijanb«r\ and Darjeeling, 4 annas per maund between 
Chungtong and Daijeeling and 3 annas per maund between Singtom 
and Darjeeling. 

The position of both these ropeways is shown on the map in the 
folder at the end of the gasetteer. . 
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In ndditloa to tke above public ropeways mnctioned un^fT'iibe 
Bengal Aerial Bopeways Act, 1923, there are a number of private 
ropeways on tea gardens of which the following deserve mention:— 


Moonda. oti to Dhojea 

H miles 

Power. 

Oil engine. 

Brtwt^ry to Biogtong 

. 2 

Electricity. 

Bingtong Balasan 

*2 ft 

Electricity. 

Balasan to Murmah 

• 2 ft 

Water power. 

Liza Hill Tea Estate 

G .. 

Water power. 

Thurbo Tea Estate 

* 1 .. 

Hydro*electrio* 

Gopaldhara Tea Estate 

• 1 

Water power. 

Namring Tea Estate 

• i es 

Hydro-electric. 

Pashok Tea Estate 

. 3 

Hydro-electric, 

Gyabari Tea Estate to Tingling f and 1 mile 

Gravity. 

Phuguri Tea Estate 

. . } mile 

Gravity. 

Singballi Tea Estate 

{ and 1 mile 

Gravity. 


Postal work in the Darjeeling town can be understood from the 
Potts Tele- figures given below for 1943-44. There is one Head 

gnehtane Office in the town and 5 sub-offices at Ohum, Jala- 

Tslsphenst. pahar, Lebong, North Point and Darjeeling Bazar. 

The sub-offices transact all kinds of business with the exception of the 
Darjeeling Bazar suh-office which neither delivers postal articles and 
telegrams nor performs savings bank and cash certificate work. 


Daily average number of unregistered articles delivered 3,204 

by the town Head Office and sub-offices. 

Number of telegrams issued (yew) .. .. 41,780 

Number of registered articles (letter mail) posted (year) 59,836 
Number of parcels posted (year) .. ., 56,691 

Number of wireless licences issued (year) .. .. 484 


Bs. 

Value of money orders issued (year) .. .. 18,02,981 

Value of money orders paid (year) .. ..1,55,61,821 

Value of 8. B. Deposits (year) . . . . . . 3,60,755 

Value of 8. B. Withdrawals (year) .. 2,49,452 

The Head Office received 925 telegrams by telephone for onward 
despatch and maintained 29 deposit accounts for payment of telegrams. 

There are public telephone call offices at Darjeeling, Ghum, 
Jalapahar and Lebong. The total number of calls booked at these 
offices during 1942-43 was 1,623. 

The Darjeeling Head Office controls the accoimts of 31 sub-offieee 
in the District of Darjeeling, Sikkim and Tibet. 

The Head Post Office is housed in an imposing three-storied stonp 
building on the Mackenzie Boad providing not only accommodation 
for the Post and Telegraph offices but also residential quarters for the 
postmaster and the signalling staff. The building was opened on the 
2nd May 1921 by His Excellency Lord Bonaldshay, Governor of 

Bengal. 

« 

first class mails (letters) are ccmveyed from Siliguri to Darjfwllng 
by bus. Heavy parcel, packet and othair mails axe eaxziad by xaileraiy. 
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work *1191 &e District is carried out bj' 43 effifeasi of irkiok 
24 are sub-officea and 18 branch offices. Of the 24 sub-offices, 16 are 
combined ones, namely, Ba^dogra, Gayaganga, Ghum, Jidapahar, 
Ealimpong, Eurseong, Lebong, Mirik, North Point, Panighata, 
Bangli Bangliot, Siliguri, Sukhiapokri, Tindharia and Tista Bridge. 
The total length of mail lines in the Darjeeling District is 281 miles 
and mail motor services run between Darjeeling and Siliguri, 
Darjeeling and Lebong, Geille Ehola and Ealimpong and Gielle 
Ehola and Gangtok. There are altogether 165 letter boxes at Post 
Offices and other places in the District. 

The following £gures give the volume and class of work done in 
the Post Offices m the District duiing the year 1943-44: — 


(1) Number of registered articles posted 


. . 164,672 

(2 ) Numbe r of registered articles debvered 


. . 199,208 

(3) Insured articles delivered — 



Number * . 


17,146 

Value 

Rs. 

30,49,108 

(4) Insured articles posted — • 



Number . « 


. . 16,428 

Value 

Bs. 

63,46,862 

(5) Savings Bank deposits 

Bs. 

8,88,367 

(6) Savings Bank withdrawals 

Bs. 

6,66,835 

( 7 ) Defence Savings Certificates issued 

Bs. 

2,449 

(8) Defence Savings Certificates discharged 

Bs. 

17,291 

(9) Cash certificates issued 

Bs. 

69,232 

( 10) Cash certificates discharged 

Be. 

82»896 

(11) National Savings Certificates issued 

Bs. 

16,810 

( 12 ) Value of Postage Stamps and stationery sold 

Be. 

6,96,341 

(13) Money orders issued — 



Number • • 


.. 136,781 

Value 

Bs. 

43,98,096 

(14) Money orders paid — 



Number 


128,998 

Value . . 

Bs. 

1,79,26,942 

(13) Number of telegrams delivered 


74,972 

(16) Number of telegrams despatched 


77,100 

(17) Daily average number of unregistered 
delivered 

articles 

12,430 

(18) Daily average number of unregistered 

articles 

despatched 


. . 12,821 


There are nearly 300 miles of line maintained by the Telegraph 
Engineering Department. There is a direct line from Darjeeling to 
Calcutta which is worked on the duplex system and direct lines from 
Darjeeling are worked on the closed circuit system to Yatung, 
l^alimpong, Gangtok, Saidpur, Mirik and Lebong. The Darjeeling- 
SaidpuT circuit serves the following stations : — Sonnda, Toong, 
Eurseong, Tindharia and Siliguri. The Darjeeling-Yatung circuit 
serves Ealimpong, Bhenock, Gangtok and Yatung. The Darjeeling- 
Knlimpong circuit serves Bangli Bangliot, Lopchu and Tista-Bridge. 
The Darjeeling-Mirik circuit serves Jalapahar, Ghum, Sukhiapokri 
and Nagri Spur. Darjeeling works Lebong direct. There is anothar 
otreuit from Dow Bill to Saidpur, which Serves Eurseong, Bsnhhabari* 
Fanighata, Kaxnlbsril, Baghdogin, Gayaganga and S i li g ur i. 






Supervi^oa is carried oat by one (En^taeeriBg Saperrisor^ Tele* 
graphs, plAsied ii| Darjeeling with two Sub-Inspeotors and 6 linemen 
who maintain thb telegraph 'lines and apparatus and instal tele* 
phone linesT and caUc^* The Engineering Supervisor, Darjeeling, 
deals with installatibns up to Ealimpong, Siliguri and Mirik. 


The controlling officer is the Subdivisional Officer, Telegraphs, 
Saidpur, who is under the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, 
Calcutta East Division in the Bengal and Assam Circle. 


There are 12 Hillmen out of a total of 15 men employed in the 
District on telegraphs. 


There are about 450 subscribers to the telephone system in the 
District on five exchanges. All exchanges are interconnected through 
the Darjeeling exchange from which trunk calls to the outer world 
pass. There are eight public call offices in the District. The 
Darjeeling Telephone Distejct is in the Saidpur subdivision of the 
Calcutta East Division of the Bengal and Assam Circle. The 
Darjeeling area contains the following exchanges under the Engineer- 
ing Supervisor, Telephones, Darjeeling, viz., Darjeeling, Ealimpong, 
Eurseong, Nagri Spur and Takdah : — 

Darjeeling Exchange — 300 Lines Central Battery System Direct working 
connections 274 including one private bianch exchange — 

Extensions — 66. 

Public call officesr—4. 

Toll Trunk Lines (to Kurseong, Kalimpong and Saidpur exchanges: the last 
exchange connects with rest of India) — 3. 

Free Junction Lines (two to Nagri Spur, one to Takdah) — 3. 

Staff — ^Engineering Supervisor, Telephones, Darjeeling, 1 Telephone Inspector 
(Hillman), 1 Assistant Mistry (Hillman), 13 Telephone operators (6 
Hillmen) and 7 Linemen (3 Hillmen). 

Kcdimpong Exchange, — 50 Line Rural Automatic Exchange. Direct working 
connections 47 including one private exchange. 

Extensions — 10 of which one is a public call office. 

Toll Trunk Line — 1 (to Darjeeling) 

Staff — Assistant Telephone Mistry (Hillman) and 2 Linemen. 

Kwrseong Exchaaige , — 60 Line Rural Automatic Exchange. Direct working 
connections 50, of which one is a public call eflloe. 

Extensions — 6. ' ? 

4t 

Toll Trunk Line (to Darjeeling) — ^1. 

Staff— Telephone Inspector, 1 Assistant Telephone Mistry ^and 2 Linemen 
(I mUrnan). 

Nagri Spur Exchange, — 50 Line Magneto Exchange. Direct working oonneo* 
tions 21. 

Free Junction Lines — 2 (to Darjeeling). 

Staff — ^Head Operator, 3 Operators and 2 Linemen (2 Hillmen). 

Takdah Exchange, — ^10 Line Rural Automatic Exchange. Direct workiiig 
connections 9, one of which is a public call office. 

Free Junction Line (to Darjeeling)— I. 

Staff — 1 Lineman (Hillman). 

Commimicationtt in the District are facilitated by the provision ol 
numerous inspection bungalows sited conveniently for travel. These 
bungalewB are maintained for the use of inspecting officers and are 
only available lor members of the gmeral public on application and 
after previous allotment by the OcmiroUing Offienur if not reqiaire^ by 
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mspeeting officm. When ^accommodation ie allotted it m this 
nndeistiaiidmg. The only exceptions to the above fte ''tike BJ,F. 
bungalows on the Jorpokri-Tangln-Phalut rcmte wbi^ are ipaintained 
for the benefit of tourist visitors. Accommodation in these must also 
be booked in advance. s ^ 

List or Inspbohon Bonoalowb. 

J. Central Government, Public Works Ihpartmeni (Wxeeutwe Engineer, Central 
PuhUe Works Department, Gangtok), 

(i) MelU at the 3rd mile on the Tista Rangpo Road. 

(ii) Pedong at the 22nd mile on the Eishi Eoad. 

It, ConvmmUcations and Works Department of the Bengal Government (Executive 

Engineer, Darjeeling), 

(i) Pashok at mile 15 on the road from Jorebungalow to Tista* 

(it) Siliguri at Siliguri. 

(iu) Tindharia near mile 17 on the Darjeeling Hill Cart Road. 

(ii^) Kurseong at mile 30 on the Darjeeling Hill Cart Road. 

{v) Kalijhora, 16^ miles from Siliguri on the Sivok Tista Road. 

(vi) Birik) 21i miles from Siliguri on the Sivti^ Tista Road. 

(vit) Tista Bridge at mile 32| from Siliguri on the Sivok Tista Road. 

(vtii) Halimpong at mile 10 on the Rishi Road. 

S, District Board (Chairman, Darjeeling District Board), 

(t) Lodhama, 17 miles from Darjeeling on the Pulbazar Snberkum Road. 

(it) Srikhola, 24 miles from Darjeeling on the Pulbazar Suberkum Road, 

(itt) Namsu. 

(it?) Naxalban tn the Terai. 

(i?) Khanban in the Terai. 

(vi) Phansidewa in the Terai. 

(vii) Siliguri in the Terai. 

4. Jkurj&eUng Improvement Fund (Deputy Commissioner, Daifeehng), 

{i) Badamtam, G miles from Darjeeling on the Rangit Road. 

(n) Jorpokn, 8 miles from Ghum on the Ghum-Simanabusti Road. 

(w) Tanglu, 10 miles Irom Jorpokn on the Simanabusti-Phalut Road. 

(ir) Sandakphu, 14 miles from Tanglu on the Simanabusti-Phalut Road (2 
bungalows). 

(t?) Phalut on the Simanabusti-Phalut Road. 

(vi) Sonchal, It miles from Ghum (2 bungalows). 

5. Government Estates (jfhas MahgX) {Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling). 

(t) Lopohu, 15 miles from Darjeefing on the Pa&hok Road. 

(it) Lingding) 19 miles from Darjeeling. 

(tii) Takling, 7 miles from Lmgding. ^ 

(tv) Jhepi, 12 miles from Darjeeling on the Pulbazar Suberkum Road. 

(r) Dangia; 13 miles from Darjeeling via Pulbazar. * 

(vt) Pulungdung, 14 miles from Darjeeling via Ghum and Sukhia. 

(i?ii) Pankhabari, 7 miles from Kurseong on the Matigara-Kurseong Road. 
(viti) 1>alapchan, 6 miles from Kalimpong on the Eishi Road. 

(ix) Algarah, 9} miles from Kalimpong on the Rishi Road, 

(r) Kagay on the Pedong-Kagay Road 20 miles from Kalimpong. 

(xi) Kankibong on the Rilh^Kankibong Road 9 miles from Kalimpong. 

( 2 Bti) Sinji on the Kankibong-Nimhong Road 14 miles from Kalimpong. 

(Wf) Nimbong on the Kankibong-Nimbong Road 22 miles from Kalimpong. 
(xiv) Bamther on the Sinji-Samther Road 20 miles from Kalimpong. * 

(«v) Qitdnbling on the Kalimpong-Budhbarey Eoad 14 milea from Kalimpoiiig. 
(nei) Manfl^dng on the Bndhhacey'JktaiNS^ni^ Bead 24 snilee from Kalimpong, 
M"' 







(xvtt) Phupharkheti on the Jangi Guard Eoa4 ^ nailes from Kaliiiip<mg* 
(xvtii) Gorabathaa on the Jangi Guard Bead 33 miles from Balimpong. 

(xix) Kumai in the Kumai block 8 miles irom Matelli Railway Station. 

(am) Patmgodak on the Rumai-Jholaug-Patengodak Road 19 miles from 
Matelli Railway Station. 

(xxi) Today on the Patengodak-Tangta-Aritar Road 29 miles from Matelli 
Railway Station. 

(axii) Tangta on the Patengodak-Tangta-Aritar Road 34 miles from Matelli 
Railway Station, 

(acaeiti) Lolay in Lolay Block 3 miles from the District Board bridge over the 
Rilli river and 8 miles from Kalimpong. 

6. l}arjeeling-HimaJayaii Bwdway Co,, Ltd, (Oeneml Mwmger, Darjeelim^* 

Htmalaycm llailway), 

(i) Siliguri (two bungalows). 

(it) Riyang Railway Station in the Tista Valley. 

7. Cinchona Lkpartment, Government of Bengal (Superintendent of Cinchona, 

Bengal). 

(i) Sureil, 2 miles from Mangpu and ID miles from the Rambi suspension 
bridge, 

(it) Munsong, 10 miles from Ealimpong and 6 miles from Sukiakhola in 
the Tista Valley. 

(itt) Rongo^ 10 miles from the Kumai Tea Estate. 

8. Forest Department, Government of Bengal. 

I, — Divisional Forest Officer, Darjeeling — 

(i) Batasi (6,884 ft.) lOi miles north-west of Jorpokri. 

(n) Debrapani (6,160 ft.) 4 miles south of Jorpokri. 

(in) Lepchajagat (7,300 it.) 5 miles west of Ghum by motor road. 

(iv) Palraajua (7,250 it.) 7 miles north-east of Tanglu, 8 miles north-west of 

Batasi. 

(v) Rammam (7,958 ft.) 12 miles north of Rimbick, 8J miles south-east of 

Phalut. 

(vi) Rimbick (7,600 ft.) 7 miles north-west of Palmajua. 

(vii) Rambi (7,300 ft.) 6} mile® south-east of Ghum Railway Station. 

(viii) Rangiroon (6,250 ft.) 31 miles north-east of Ghum. 

(ix) Takdah (5,400 ft.) 16 miles south-east of Darjeeling by motor road. 

IL — Divisional Forest Officer, Kurseong — 

(i) Dow Hill, 2i miles from Kurseong Railway Station and near the Bengal 
Forest School. 

(it) Bonklong on the west bank of the Balasan river J mile from the Ambutia 
suspension bridge. 

(til) Khairbani, 4 miles west of Panighata near Lohagarh T. E 

(iv) Bexy^dubi, 1} miles north of the Baghdogra Railway Station. 

(v) 1 mile from the Railway Station, 

(t7i) Sukna near Sukna Railway Station. 

(vii) Latpanohor on the ridge between the Tista and Mahanadi rivers 11 miles 

from Kalijhora. 

(viti) Maaia, 5 mile® from Latpanchor above and near the Mahaldiram T. E. 
(ix) Bagora, 4 miles from Toong Railway Station and on the ridge above it. 

Ill, -^Divisional Forest Officer, Kalimpong-^ 

(t) Dalapchan, 6 mile® from Kalimpong by bridle path. 

(n) Rissisum, 14 miles from Kalimpong. 

(in) Pankhasari (derelict and unfurnished), 

(iv) Pashitmg, 23 miles from Kalimpong neat the Jangi Guard Road, 

(v) Lolaygaon, 10 miles south of Rismsum. 

(vi) Tarkhola in the Tista Valley 11 miles from GmlMthola, 

(viif Naaeok, 2 miles from Riyang Railway Station on the baoadr of the tiata. 
<eui) Mong^ong in the Dhars 6} miles from Sivok* 

(Ise) Chunabati in the Duars one mile from Bafl^fkot Bail#a$r fixation. 
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(«) Gish in thn Dunn S ni^ from Obunalmti. * 

(xi) BarikboU in tbo Daars 9 miles from Dam Dim Railway Station. 

(xii) Ebnmani in the Duars f miles frcnq ]!i{ntellt Railway Station. 

(anii) Samsing in the Duars 6 miles from llatelli Railway Station. • 

Tbe accommodation and fumislimg of the above bungalows varies 
considerably. 


There is a landing ground two miles south of Baghdogra Bailway 
Station to which there is access by road at all seasons of the year. 
There is a runway north and south of marked length 1,500 yards but 
further ground at either extremity is usable and air approaches in 
these directions are good. The W.N.'W.-E.S.E. runway was only 
marked 500 yards in length but has not been maintained. Air 
approaches from the W.N.W. are moderately good. As there is no 
permanent ground staff, care has to be taken before landing if previous 
intimation has not been given to the Subdivisional Officer, Siliguri. 




CHAPTIE XII. 


LAND RfVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Land of the District is occupied by departments of Government 
or has been granted by Government to private persons or public bodies 
on a variety of conditions. There are the following six agencies by 
which Government manage their revenue interests and assess and 
collect their dues: — 

(1) The Tauzi Department of the Deputy Commissioner’s oflB.ce 

which deals with 269 estates and tenures with a total area 
of 150 square miles. The settlement, assessment^ and 
collection of revenue and cess of all the lands in the District 
leased for tea is centralised in this office which also controls 
the collection of revenue and cess from the four permanently 
settled estates and manages a large number of petty non- 
agricultural grants. 

(2) The Sadar Kurseonp Xhas Mahal Department also located at 

Darjeeling and in charge of a gazetted officer under the 
direction of the Deputy Commissioner. This Department 
manages the rural estates of Government in the Sadar and 
Eurseoug Subdivisions (Tauzi Roll Nos. 26, 95, 952, 1006, 
1064), grants within the Darjeeling Municipality other 
than tea grants (Tauzi Roll No. 1079) and the roadside 
lands of the Siliguri-Darieeling Cart Road (Tauzi Roll 
Nos. 96, 1017 and 1121). The area managed by this 
Department is 57 '30 square miles. 

(3) The Superintendent of the Kalimpong Development area of 

2 *86 square miles, a gazetted officer who works at Ealim]^onjg 
under the direction of the Deputy Commissioner. This is 
a building estate in Kalimpong town (No. 1080 on the 
Tauzi Roll). 

(4) The Manner of the Kalimpong Khas Mahal (No. 93 on the 

Tauzi Roll) a large rural estate of 172 *98 ^ square miles 
belonging to Government. The Manager is a gazetted 
officer with his headquarters at Kalimpong who works 
under the direction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

(6) The Manager of the Terai Khas Mahal whose office is located 
in Siliguri. He is a gazetted officer working under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner. This rural estate is 
230 *10 square miles in area (Tauzi Roll Nos. 91, 1060 and 
1124) and comprises all the land in the subdivision^ not 
leased for tea or worked as reserved forests. Administra- 
tion of these estates is simplified by reason of the fact that 
Government is in direct relation only with a limited num^ 
“of the larger holders of land, from whom the collection 
oi revenue and cesses is a routine operation. 

(6) Ithe Darjeeling Improvement Fund controlled b^ the Deputy 
Ciommissioner who places management in the hands of a 
' Deputy Collector stationed at Darjeeling. Most,0i the 
bazars and hats in the District belong to Government 
, ^e assessment and collection ol dues from them is canned 
^ , out V “an <|||orate agency ooptroUad hy the Fuha, 
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The table which follows shows the various me^ods by which 
Government administer its interests in the land of the District: — 



Estates 

Area. 

Revenue 

Cess 


No. 

(acres). 

Demand. 

Demand. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

A • Revenue -paying estates — 





(1) Managed by Tauzi Department — 




LR Tea M 

2 

6 

34 

0 

LR Others M 

9 

34 

771 

0 

LR Tea R 

87 

64,045 

99,876 

22.177 

PS Others R 

4 

9,996 

316 

706 

LR Others R 

85 

3,854 

7,407 

1,331 

DIF Others M 

20 

77 

684 

0 

DIF Tea R 

43 

18,076 

19,209 

6,180 

DIF Others R 

19 

65 

895 

195 

Total A. (1) 

269 

90,163 

1,29,192 

30,589 

(2) Managed by the Sadar Kursoong Khas Mahal Department — 


LR Others R 

6 

35,445 

40,490 

64 

DM Others M 

2 

764 

8,093 

0 

CW Others R 

1 

461 

5,679 

167 

Total A. (2) 

9 

36,670 

64,162 

231 

(3) Managed by Kalimpong Khas Mahal and Development Depctrtments — 

LR Others B 

2 

112,540 

1,00,346 

1,336 

Total A. (3) 

2 

112,640 

1,00,346 

1,336 

(4) Managed by the Siliguri Khas Mahal Department — 


LR Others R 

3 

147,266 

1,47,468 

28,048 

Total A. (4) 

3 

147,265 

1,47,458 

28,048 

Total A. Revenue -paying estates 

283 

392,628 

4,31,168 

60,204 

B. Eevemie-free estates — 





(1) Pnvately owned (Register BI)— 





Tea M 

3 

401 

0 

0 

Others M 

92 

722 

0 

0 

Tea R 

143 

73,885 

0 

25,876 

Others R 

35 

1,628 

0 

652 

Total B. (1) 

273 

76,636 

0 

26,628 

(2) Public Lands (Register BII). 





Others 

22 

322,116 

0 

12,157 ^ 

Total B. (2) 

22 

322,116 

0 

~1S,167 

Total B. Revenue-free estates 

295 

398,752 

0 

38,685 

Grand Total All estates 

678 

791,380 

4,31,158 

08,M9 

ITofe.— In the above table **Tea** means 
for tea. 

land under tea lease and '^Others** 

Itinrril 


The following symboU have been xuied 
SMtatee or tenuiOa settled ;~- 
l^S Temuheiitlsr 

LU Tefopotarily 

X>JM Tenk^raiU^ 

DM^ Tenpioiltllly 

OW 


in «he DeadeeilQg Mntfel^iill^. 
l>«K4#0«g 


BoToime mdHeil 
PjROVlaoe (X#«lkd EeT«ni|)|f^ 
PxoYlnoe (Land MfmjM 
l)«rjeelliig 
]>iurMtiigMiu^ 

Pftnrlnoe (0 A W), 
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The taMti allows that tlie area of reTeuue-payingr estates is 613*3 
square miles, of privately-owned revenue-free estates is 11^7 square 
miles and of pulblicly-owiied revenue>’free estates is 5033 square 
miles. The total of the three comes to 1,236 square miles. This 
total is based on the Bevenue Registers of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
ofB.oe and is only approximately correct. 


A detailed description of the more important features of the land 
revenue administration oi the District now follows, commencing with 
an accoimt of the four permanently settled estates. 


The history of the four permanently settled estates in the District 
is of special interest. An area of 115 square miles in 
PMimiisiitly the north-western comei of the District, lying between 
Nepal, Sikkim and the Little Bangit nver was 
annexed from Sikkim after 1850 in consequence of the 
treatment suffered by Dr. Campbell and Sir Joseph Hooker in Sikkim. 
After the annexation, Chebu Lama, who had been agent of the Baja 
of Sikkim at Darjeeling, received a lease of the above tract 
for a term of three years at an annual rental of Bs. 20 in recognition 
of the services rendered by him during the disputes with Sikkim. 
This lease was subsequently renewed in 1853 and in 1862 Chebu 
Lama asked that, in consideration of his services, the land held by 
him should be granted in perpetuity at a nominal rent. Government 
acceded to his request by making a grant of the land in proprietary 
right to him and his heirs for ever, subject to an annual payment of 
land revenue to Government of Bs. 500 during his life and of 
Bs. 1,000 after his death. Subsequently, after his death in March 
1866, the tract was leased jointly to Bechuk Dewan, his son, Phurboo* 
Dewan, his nephew (brother’s son), and Tenduk Pulger, his manager 
(and described as h^ nephew). In 1882-83 part of the Estate, 
containing the forests of the Singalila Range and covering an area of 
42,382 acres out of the total area of 74,016 acres according to Colonel 
Tanner’s survey of that year, was sold to the Eorest l^partment. 
Another area of 2i square miles (or 1,645 acres) in 1883 was trans- 
ferred with the approval of the Bengal Government to Sonam 


Sring, a nephew of Baja Tenduk. In 1889 Phurboo Dewan, one of 
the parties to the joint lease, transferred his own one-third share to 
Bechu](jPewan, son of Chebu Lama and one of the co-sharers in the 
joint Thus, Bechuk Dewan's share became two-thirds and 

one-third. A private partition was also made between 
and separate leases were issued in 1893 in respect of the 
^ares. Bechuk Dewan’s share comprising 19,993 acres 
’’retaalid tin old Tauzi No. 26 and its revenue was reduced to Bs. 6324 


^TanakNo. 951 was assigned to the Baja's own share of 9,906 aeres 
Si revenue was fixed at Bs. 316, while Soianm ^ng's share of 
got Tanai No. 952 and its sevennn.was fiaiad at Es. 52. 
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TJpol- tte death of Eechuk Bewan, Taiusi No. 26 (Eeiling Eetate) fell 
to the shares of his widow and daughters. But, as^der Sikkim law 
females do not inherit, the estate escheated to Government and 
Governm^ht took formal posses^jidii of it on Ihe 1st of April 1924 and 
made it a Khas Mahal. T^uii }fo. 952, which was allotted to the 
share of Sonam Bring and if Ipidwn as Samabong (Eolbong) Estate, 
failed to pay Government, Eevenue in 1909 and was also resumed by 
Government and has become a Khas Mahal in consequence. Govern- 
ment paid off the debts of Estate No. 952 when it was resumed and 
granted the widow a pension, 60 acres of land and two houses rent- 
free. These grants are to continue to her son and his heirs. 


The remaining share of 9,996 acres or 15J square miles, bearing 
Tauzi No. 951 and known as Eaja Tenduk Pulger^s Estate or the 
Kurrni Estate, descended on the death of the Eaja to his five sons, 
who amicably partitioned it among themselves. Four tauzis were 
formed (viz., Tauzi Nos. 951, 1116, 1117 and 1118), of which the 
first and third fell to the shares of the first and second sons of the 
Baja and have in course of time come into the possession of Mrs. E. S. 
Pulger, wife of the fourth son, who leased it for 20 years to 
Mr. N. C. Goenka of Darjeeling on an annual rent of Es. 2,300. 
These two shares contain the two important hats of Pulbazar and 
Bijanbari, which have also been separately leased to Mr. Goenka for 
a period of 18 years and four months from the Ist September 1940 on 
an annual rent of Es. 6,500. Bijanbari has since developed into an 
important trade centre as it is the tei minus of a ropeway to Darjeeling. 
Tauzi No. 1118 fell to the shares of the third son^s widow and her 
sons, while Tauzi No. 1116, containing double the area and bearing 
double the proportionate revenue, fell to the shares of the fourth and 
fifth sons jointly. These four Tauzis are the only permanently settled 
estates of the District and have between thfOl a total revenue of 
Es. 316. 


The 87 and 43 revenue-paying tea estates are assessed to ^f^venue 

Rmimt- ^ 

patlniTta por acre in the Terai. Leases and afe^ 

CiUm. granted for terms of 30 years with rights 
for a similar period. The rights conferred are heritable 
ferable but transfers have to be registered and part trans Ms ill .ojiljf' 
valid with the previous sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. * 
conditions are that no new markets are to be established ait!^ %o 
subletting to be permitted : lessees agree to maintain bound^fy marlrt 
and to supply information of births and deaths and of the pioIrMi 
and outturn of tea cultivation. Jote lands in the Terai held on^-y<to 
leases are purchased from time to time by holders of 30<year 
leases. • Lands so purchased are regranted on 80-year lease teAtos aM 
are transferred from the management .of the Tnrai l!hat Hakal lo 
ihai of the Tauzi Department at Darjeeling. 
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Estates classed '‘Others” under the various headings of A(t) in 
the table above ‘']^’ve nothmg of general interest worthy of f^her 

WVk 'I'V AVk • V 


The table shows that the cess demlnGid'is Es. 60,208-14 for revenue- 
paying estates and Rs. 38,686 for revenue-free estates. 
* tinder tha Cess Act lands lying within Municipalities are 
exempt from the cess levy. Notifications under the Act have also 
exempted all Indian cultivators in the Kalimpong Khas Mahals 
(excluding the Development Area), in the West Tista Ehas Mahals, 
in the Samabong and Belling Ehas Mahals and in the Mangpu 
Cinchona plantations. For all other lands, cess is levied at one anna 
in the rupee on the valuation. For tea lands the Act limits the annual 
value to Rs. 10 per acre. The revaluation of 1904-1905 gave the 
following demands which are shown with those current in 1945 : — 

Revenue-pacing • Revenue -free 


estates. 

estates. 

No. Cess 

, 

r 

No. Cess 

demand. 

demand. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 


im 

. . 

210 

26,470 0 

172 

18,350 

1946 . . 

« • 

282 

60,203 14 

295 

38,685 


Cess is collected by the Deputy Commissioner and sums realised are 
credited to the District Board in accordance with the provisions of the 
Cess Act of 1880. 


The nine estates managed by the Sadar Kurseong Khas Mahal 
eadar Department bear the following numbers in the Tausd 

KirM&ni Roll:— Nos. 26, 95, 96, 952, 1006, 1017, 1064, 1079 

KMIrllaliait. and 1121. Of the above, the Rolling estate (Tauzi 
SlTo. fe6)i',ui^*the Samabong (Eolbong) estate (Tauzi No. 952) formed 
fiUht ^ Cbebu Lama’s grant as explained above. 


^ *pke West Tista Ehas Mahals (Tauzi Nos. 95 and 1006) originally 
«pnsi8ted of 14 mahals and now are arranged in 27 blocks and two 
bnufTB. The blocks are scattered and all lie in the tract to the west 
the Tista annexed from Sikkim after 1850. Their total area is about 
acres or 23 square miles and they extend from Mirik in the 

t alasaii valley close to the Nepal frontier to Lopchu and Mungwa in 
le Tista Valley, Of the above 27 blocks, 25 originated in 14 mahals 
mentioned in old papers and two are snbseqnent additions. , TIm toUle 
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wliiclL follows sliowB the nataes of iho idselra and kow tiioy ioorr(Mpoxi.d 
with tke makols mentioned in the old papers ^ 


Blo^k 

No. 

Blook 

t’ 

ia papers. 

1 

Mihtxeydaro 

I 

Bidoor Singh’s Tukdah. 

2 

Dawaipam n ^ 

I 

Bttjip. 

3 

dingiintum ^ 

Lop^u 


Ditto. 

4 

11 

Lapohoo. 

5 

6 

ByoS 

Kolbong (Kulbong) 

Jll 

Ditto. 

Mwgwa. 

7 

Ohogra (Chikra) 

111 

DittOk 

8 

Bara Mungwa 

m 

Upper Mungwa. 

8 

Soreang (Sadyong) 

III 

Mungwa. 

10 

Takling 

III 

Ditto. 

11 

Chkota Mungwa 

III 

Dower Mungwa. 

12 

Huni'Takdah (Hoom) 

IV 

Hoom-Lmgdmg. 

13 

Lmgdmg 

IV 

Ditto. 

14 

Takdah Cant, (part of Hoom) 

IV 

Ditto. 

15 

Maney Bazar (part of Hoom) 

IV 

Ditto. 

16 

Poobong 

V 

Poomong. 

17 

Parmagun 

VI 

Parmagin. 

18 

Tamsang 

VII 

Tumsong. 

19 

Plumdung 

VIII 

Poolongdong. 

20 

Pokhriabong 

IX 

Pagnangbong. 

21 

Barbatea 

X 

Barbatea. 

22 

Rishihat 

XI 

Bishihat. 

23 

Takdah 

XII 

Pemchada Bhutea’s Takdah. 

24 

Mink 

XIII 

Mink. 

25 

Dhojea 

XIV 

Dhojea. 

26 

Jamadar Bhita 


(New). 

27 

Poobong 


(New) T. No 1006. 


There are also two bazars (in name only) at Lopchu and Maney 
Bazar near Takdah Cantonment. A larger bazar at Pokhriabong is 
now managed by the Darjeeling Improvement Fund. 

It appears from a note of a Deputy Commissioner recorded in 1884 
that no attempt had been made before that year to settle Hoom- 
Lingding, Mungwa and Poomong. Parmagiri, Pagriangbong, Barbatea 
and Bishihat were once settled summarily with hill rcdyaU but reverted 
to Government for default of payment of revenue. Poolongdong and 
Tumsong were onee settled with a certain Agay I^epcha. They ttere 
sold in execution of a decree of the Civil Court — ^the fonner was bought 
by a Colonel Mainwaring and reverted to Government on his failing 
to pay the revenue and the latter was bought by a Bengali bpt reverted 
to Government on his refusing to pay 6 annas an acre. Bidtfor Singh's 
Tukdah and Lopchu were once owned by the Darjeeling Tea Company 
but were abandoned in 1871 when tea prospects were bad. 

These 11 mahals have been gradually converted into 22 oonverAnt 
blocks. liNa ■»*» 

Pemchada's Takdah was leased to him with an area of 67b acrwa 
plus ifge grazing rights in 276 acres. After expiry of the 
18^, a fresh lease was issued jointly in the names of iUa somi 
ratiWtf of the mahal. This renewed lease enpired in 
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?%Le Kirik ]^ka8 HaKal of two blocks, one of wbicitf eon* 

tained 125 acTea,.|m^#as first settled with Singki Subba. two 

blocks are adjacent and later ^lettled on the joint raijfutwari l! 
mrstem with the mandaU an^ the rcdfatt for 10 years from the 1st of^ 
April 1886. , 

The Bhojea Ehds Mahal o^ti^inated as follows. A large block of 
land, comprii^g Nagri, Du^r and Bhojea, had^^ :^st been kept 
reserved for hill raiyc^. It was later settled with Br. Qreenhill so 
t^t he could start a rarm. BA Greenhill’s farm did not pay and on 
the expiry of his first lease in 1887, a fresh lease was granted for the 
cultivation of tea. From this lease was excluded a part of Bhojea 
measuring about 300 acres which Government ordered to be kept reserved 
for raiyatwari settlement. This area is the Bhojea Ehas Mahal which 
in 1890 was measured and settled (with effect from 1887) for 10 years 
with the mandal and ratyats on the joint raiyatwari system. 

In 1892, a grant of half the assets of Hoom-Lingding and of the 
6 blocks of the Mungwa group was made to the late Baja Teuduk 
Pulger for life in consideration of his meritorious services to Govern- 
ment. On his retirement from the office of manager of the Govern- 
ment estate of Barjeeling, Government made certain other concessions, 
one of which was that the grant would be held by one of his sons. 

Hoom-Lingding, however, in the meantime had been broken up 
into 4 blocks, the total area of which was, according to the settlement 
papers of 1893, 1,299 acres. In 1910 Government resumed Hum and 
acquired from it an area of 810-68 acres for the creation of the Takdah 
cantonment. 367-25 acies were subsequently relinquished and settled 
with the Gielle and Bangli Bangliot Tea Estates. 

The cantonment was abolished in 1927, when Government decided 
to convert an area of about 100 acres, still known as the Takdah canton- 
ment, into a residential block without any restriction as to the class 
of tenant to be inducted, levying a rent of Bs. 35 per acre per annum 
and a salami of five times the annual rent. The balance of the land 
was divided into two blocks, viz., Maney Bazar cultivation area and 
Maney Bazar. The unacquired area of Hoorn Lingding retained its 
original name of Hum or Hum Takdah, while Lingding remained as 
a separate block within the grant of Baja Tenduk Pulger. ^ 

^ Pagriangbong (now called Pokhriabong) is also subject to afi 
assignment of revenue. In consideration of the good character and 
Ihe lolag fud faithful services rendered in the military department by 
the late retired Subedar Major Sardar Bahadur Prithilal Singh, a 
heritable grant of Bs. 400 per annum was made in his favour in 1910. 
Afteir the death of the Subedar Major, the grant is held by his gtand- 
aQ|i Jit Bahadur Subba who is, at the time of writing, the mandal of 
utibiddock. 

JdSnadar Bhita Jote, a late addition to the West Tista Khas Mid^al, 
^is a piece of waste land in the Balasan valley near Pankhabaxi. Its 
innieAt area ie 228-65 acres of whioh 81*98 acres is in the hkas 
pflenMnItm of Govmunent: the balance (14B*66 aexeA) tras settled in 
'1911-42 on a reventte of Ba. I6I-84 
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Taiui JTo. 1006 is an estate wbich lies near the Ehas Uahal hlock 
of Poobong and was created in 1900 under lesile No. 106 In the name 
of the ^‘llarjeeling Tea and Cinchona Association”. It was relinMljlik- 
ed in 1980 and taken over as a Khas Mahal. It is now an< a|meultaral 
bloc^ fomui^,^aft of Poobong with an araa«o|; acres al||t a revenue 
of Rs. 35. ■ ' 

The history' o^- settlements in Tauai^No. 95 dates from the more 
settled conditions which foUpv^ed oonolusion of the treaty of 1861 with 
Sikkim. The greater part Of the area taken from Sikkim was reserved 
for forest or devoted to the cultivation of tea. Areas left for ordinary 
cultivation were small and were scattered between reserved forests and 
tea gardens. 

The early eiettlemetits of revenue were with individual farmers who 
were made responsible for the revenue fixed in lump on the block or 
blocks leased to each of them. The first regular settlement of these 
Mahals appears to have been made in 1884. The system then adopted 
has come to be known as the joint rayatwari system by wliicb settle- 
ment was made jointly with the mandal and tenants of each block. 
This 1884 settlement was for a term of lO years. Under it, blocks 
were divided into three classes with different rates of revenue : raiyats 
had a nominal right of occupancy but in fact they were entirely at the 
mercy of mandals who could oust them at pleasure. The mandals were 
given a commission of 10 per cent, on the revenue demand and enjoyed 
the right and profit of settling waste lands. 

While this system proved successful as far as the collection of rent 
was concerned, it was otherwise unsatisfactory because mandaU 
realised as much as they could from raiyats and looked to their own 
interest and not to that of Government or of the raiyats. 

In the next settlement of 1894, the joint raiyatwari system was 
given up. Blocks were now divided into three classes according to the 
quality of the soil predominating in each and settlement was made 
direct with each raiyat who was given a separate lease for his holding. 
Lands were reserved for gracing. Persons found to have been in 
occupation for 12 years or more were recorded as raiyats having rights 
of occupancy. Subletting was forbidden and raiyats found bolding 
under other raiyats were recorded as under Government "^henerer they 
had acquired a right to comi)en8ation for disturbance. in earlier 
settlements, the mandaVs commission was fixed at 10 per cent, qf the 
gross demand but the power of granting new settlements was* taken 
from him. To compensate for the low inoome of some mandals, either 
two blocks were amalgamated or the mandaVs own lands were allou^ed 
to be held rent-free. 

A third settlement was made in 1907-08 and a fourth in 1020^22. 
In the third settlement, Government ordered replacement of the block 
rates by soil rates. In the fourth settlement, the system of soil clae«»i- 
licatSon«was made more elaborate and several new classes were added* 

tfandcds no longer hold any land rent-free and iheir oommiasion h 
lO cent* not on gross demand but on gross o^lectiOna* ^ 
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The total ax«a ol the Batate is at present 14,794 acrM, of which 
about 12,000 acres aremsttled. The revenue has risen from Bs. 4,293 
iB^^|li^4 to Bs. 21,85§ in 1944. TJjie present settlament cyjnjc^ues in 
force 1902. . ^ ' 

The Belting est^ifl^liaptains the following blocks 

Majne! •, SuwbungdeM. 

The Rsllhlg Dangle. Relung (oal,anngaoii) 

aatftaaMywBg Lamagaon. ' KainjAh, . 

CslirtNa Jhapu « , , * j , Kankibong. 

Hatta. , Lodhoma. 

Namla. Bimbiek. 


It also contains two small bazars at Dangia and Ihepi, a bazar at 
Bimbick and a larger hat in Kankibong called Lodhama hat. These 
last two are managed by the Darjeeling Improvement Fund. In both, 
large quantities of potatoes are marketed. 

The Samabong (Kolbong) estate contains only two blocks, Kolbong 
and Murmidong. 

After its resumption by Government in 1924, the first settlement of 
the Belling Estate (Tauzi No. 2G) was made in 1925-28 when it was 
found to contain 19,500 acres of land of which 13,223 acres were culti- 
vated. Seven hundred and seventy-five acres have since been trans- 
ferred to the Forest Department. The 1925-28 settlement continues in 
force until 1948, the present demand of the estate being Bs. 14,742. 

No record of any previous settlement is available. 

The Samabong (Kolbong) estate (Tauzi No. 952) was resumed in 
1909 and brought under regular settlement for the first time in 1914 
when its area was found to be 1,845 acres, of which 1,219 acres were 
cultivated. The revenue demand was fixed at Bs. 1,532. The second 
settlement made in 1925-28 continues in force until 1948. In 1944 the 
demand of the Estate had risen to Bs. 1,770 for an area of 1,772 acres. 


The details and history of the management policy of these two 
estates will be found later in this chapter in the paragraphs dealing 
with the administration of the Khas Mahals of Sadar, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong. 

Tauzi No. 1064 is a small estate originally created in 1859 as a 
rent paying tenure Hopetown lot No. 82. In 1862 the 
tenure was converted into a freehold grant by commuine 
tion under Buie IX of the Waste Lands Buies of 185§. 
It escheated to Government for failure of heirs. The area is only 2*5 
acres with a demand of Bs. 66-13. 

^Tauzi No. 96 and Tauzi No. 1017 are Hill Cart Boad Beserve lands. 

Under notification 248 of the 9th of October 1866 and 
a subsequent order 1326 of 26th February 1868 a piece 
of land "measuring 63 feet, more or less, on either side 
of the said road (i.e., the Cart Boad) between the boundary pillar of 
the Baaar at Darjeeling to Fanoh Keela, being a distance of about 41 
psiles*’ was declared for acquisition "for the purpose of widening the 
road and for |»roviding for its future repairs’’ and an area of 571 acres, 
8 rods and 39 poles was acquired. l%ie last was not however the 
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vibole of tlie Und declared for acqueitioa. tTlzis aoqtueiiioa vaa 
entrusted to a Hajor Joluisoa wlxo compiled a road atlas sbowinip tke 
area coastitutiag the Cart Boad reserve. This atlas shows no resorve 
land at certain places on the road side, e.g., at Sonada, Korseohg, 
Sepoydhura and Darjeeling. 

In May 1873, Government decided that the Bevenue authorities 
should deal with the letting of these lands : they were to take care that 
such arrangements were made so that the Executive Engineer would 
not be hampered in his work on the road. To secure the safety of the 
road, the Executive Engineer is now always consulted m the adminis> 
tration of these lands. Tenants are mostly railway coolies, who work 
on the Cart Boad whenever necessary, and shopkeepers who meet the 
needs of travellers oit’the road. Tenants have no rights of occupancy 
and settlements are fkade with them from year to year. No pucca 
structures are allowed to be built and assessments are made at special 
rates. The revenue of Tauzi No. 96 was Bs. 6,679-4 and of Tauai 
No. 1017 was Bs. 1,465-4 in 1944-46. 

In 1884 the Board of Bevenue ordered that these reserves should be 
tieated as a Bhas Mahal and entered under a separate estate in the 
Bevenue Boll: also that rents derived from the lands falling within 
ihe Municipality should be made over to the Municipality. At that 
time only the lands outside the Municipality ware recorded in the 
Tauzi Boll under Entry No. 96. These lands are chiefly in the strip 
63 feet wide and are more or less continuous along the whole length 
of the road. In two places there are reserves for short cuts and in 
other places for markets and locations. Beceipts from this Tauzi are 
credited first to Land Bevenue and then transferred to the Communi- 
cations and Works Department of the Provincial Government. 

Disposal of the rents from the areas within the Municipality 
which were being collected by the Municipality received further 
consideration in 1900 with the result that, in 1902, Tauzi No. 1017 was 
created for these reserve lands. Collections are first credited to Land 
Bevenue and then transferred to the credit of the Municipality. 

Tauzi No. 1121 was created on 1st April 1939, out of the 14 loca- 
tions or building sites lying on the side of the Cart Boad and beyond 
the 63-foot strip included in Tauzi No. 96, the revenue ffOm which was 
fiiade over to the Public Works Department from 1884. As the 
Department had no right to revenue from lands outside the 63-foot 
strip, a separate estate (No. 1121) was created. To secure the safety 
of the Cart Boad, wet cultivation on these lands is prohibited. The 
area of the estate is about 110 acres and its revenue is Bs. 2,021-4. 
No lease {s granted and tenants hold on a yearly basis. 

The last of the estates managed by the Sadar Burseong Bhas Mahal 
Department is Tauzi No. 1070 described as the Town 
To^Klws Mahal. It includes all the Khaa Mahal lands 

, other than Cart Boad lands or those leased lor tea 
lying wiiWn the town of Darjeeling. The revenun of ^ Town XluM 
Mahal has been assigned fo the MunioipBl}^, 
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table belUr elunrs details of the vanous leases under this 


Daseriptioiis 

Leases* Holdmgs. Area 

Bevexiue. 


No. 

5li 

30 

No. 

(acres). 

Bs. 

a 

P 

Perpetual % • 

no 

141*27 

hits 

5 

0 

99 years 

45 

72 

166-61 

1,420 

0 

6 

50 years 

1 

1 

3*81 

100 

0 

0 

30 years 

21 

21 

57*74 

1,379 

8 

0 

20 years 

.. 2 

2 

*06 

60 

10 

0 

15 years 

1 

1 

7*27 

179 

0 

0 

10 years 

19 

19 

30*03 

629 

7 

0 

5 years 

1 

1 

•01 

10 

0 

0 

1 year 

0 

6 

1^14 

74 

14 

0 


126 

233 

4ll-84 

6,271 

12 

6 

BhtUta bastu 

Term leases « • 

• . 2 

2 

•07 

40 

6 

0 

Tenaata-at-wiU 

0 

42 

1*51 

951 

5 

3 


2 

44 

1*58 

991 

11 

3 

Total 

128 

277 

416*42 

6,263 

7 

9 


The history of the administration of these leases is somewhat 
confusing. For some short time after the cession of the old Darjeeling 
territory in 1835, there appears to have been but little demand for 
land. The applications put in were dealt with by the Superintendent 
at his discretion but in 1838 the filing of a large number of applications 
for building sites led to the issue by Oovernment of a set of rules for 
the grant of land. These rules were issued in September 1839 and 
provided that the conditions of any grant made previously by the 
Superintendent should be binding on Government but that, for the 
future, land should only be given on the following terms: — 

(1) land suited for building locations, for which purpose a space 

was specially reserved 200 yards broad on either side of the 

principal road from Eurseong to Darjeeling; 

(2) cleared spaces of undefined size at Pankhabari, SLurseong,^ 

Kahaldiram and Darjeeling to be reserved for bazars; and 

(3) land not required for either of the above purposes to be 

available for farming leases. 

According to the original rules, building leases were to be in 
perpetuity and subject to a rent of Bs. 50 for a full location, ordinarily 
100 yards square. The limitation on size seems to have been disre- 
garded from the first and in 1841 the area of a full location was raised 
to 200 yards square. This again was often disn^mrded and many 
grantees bave mucb^mnre land in their poeseesion than seere 
entitled tn,b<dd und^ ^ xulea» 
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Ib b letter, datBd the 23rd of December 1840, |h4' Court of DIreoiora 
modified the, rule authorisiBg leaaing in perpetoii^’ and limited the 
period of leases to 99 years. Dut before their orders were rec^ved, 66 
full locations and liO half locations had beUi allotted in perpetmfy. 
After receipt of the orders, 76 full locatifllis, 45 half locations and 24 
quarter locations wera^anted for 99'year terms. Seven sites were 
also assigned to applicants by letter for which leases were never 
granted. 

Under the rules of Hay 1859, the holders of location leases were 
allowed the option of converting thmn into feevsimple rights at the 
rate of 20 years’ purchase of their fkunual rent. A large number of 
locations were commuted under these rules. 

In 1879, the grant of building sites belonging to Government was 
regulated by special rules which prescribed that a lease applied for 
should be sold by public auction, that the rent should be at the rate of 
Bs. 50 per acre, that the size of the location should be limited to 2 
acres and that the period of the lease should be 99 years. These ‘rules 
were not strictly followed and special orders of Government are 
taken on every grant proposed. 

Building locations and lands within the Municipal area have been 
settled for the establishment of vuiious schools, clubs and monasteries 
and for cultivation. Settlements have been made in consultation with 
the Municipality and with the approval of Government. These settle- 
ments are for periods ranging from 5 to 50 years and are included 

under Tauzi Np. 1079. 

The relatioUs between Government and the Municipal authorities in 
connection with the revenue administration of lands within the Muni- 
cipality havu'A somewhat intricate history. These relations had their 
origin in the “Location Fund” required when the early growth of the 
town called for local arrangements for conservancy, communications 
and other amenities. For the above purposes, the Government of India, 
in the year 1838, ordered that “the quit rents paid by the settlers in 
the ceded portion of Darjeeling should be appropriated to fund to be 
called the ‘Location Fund’ and employed for conservancy and for 
purposes of local improvemenit.” The rents of the bazar to be built 
out of this fund and of shops erected on public lands were afterwards 
added. 

The Location Fund was under the management of a Committes 
until 1850 when, on the establishment of the Darjeeling Municipality 
uuder Act XXYI of 1850, it was handed over to the Municipal 
Commissioners. 

The Municipality, in 1879, claimed proprietary rights over looatioi 
Ismds and the Government of India, in their letter No. 2289 of the I4tli 
of August 1880, decided that “the Municipality should continue tc 
benefit by ‘the quit rents reserved upon locaticm sites within its limiti 
but that 0iey were authorised to grant leases at such < fates and foi 
suw t«l^ (mly as Government might from time to time app^e an<^ 
tliat the Municipality should have full proprietary rights ov«f an ansi 
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6f 9>h(M 44 aem <4bi^riffbag Ceoitml Buax and the Native ^own, 
(Oi. condition that the;^ claimed no prt^rietary rights over certain sites 
within that area held by Qovemment oh' over any locations which might 
have bemi granted up to'^iSttat date in {ee>simple within their limits 
and that Government should^ entitled to take up such other sites as 
might be required {r(An time to time for pubtihi^piurposes on payment 
only of a fair rent to be assessed by Government in each case”. The 
Municipality accordingly continued to collect rents from all the 
locations within its limits, though the proprietary rights over these 
lands remained with Government. . 

The proprietary right of the Municipality to the 44 acres of bazar 
land, excluding the location areas mentioned above, finds recognition 
in the entry of these bazar lands in the register of revenue»free proper- 
ties in the office of the Deputy Commissioner. The Municipality 
manages this property and has spent large sums on buildings from 
whioh a considerable part of its revenue is derived. 

In accordance with the orders of Government contained in letter 
No. 2289 of 14th August 1880, some small scattered plots (485 square 
feet) of unassessed Government lands within the 44-acre block over 
which the Municipality has proprietary rights have been formed into 
a separate estate bearing Tauzi No. 1113. The plots are treated as 
holdings under Government. The rents (Bs. 55) were not meant to be 
assigned to the Municipality and are credited to Government as Land 
Bevenue. This estate is managed by the Tauzi Department and not 
by the Sadar Kurseong Khas Mahal Department. 

It was ordered by the Board of Bevenue in theirHfetter No. 2817 A. 
of the 6th of September 1911 that the locations, the rents which had 
been assigned to the Darjeeling Municipality, should be Drought on 
ihe Tauzi Boll and that the rents should, in the first instance, be 
collected by Government and then made over to the Municipality in 
a lump sum after deducting collection charges. Nothing was speci- 
fically mentioned in that order about Government lands in Bhutia 
Basti or those at Ghum and Jorebungalow : consequently these last two 
properties remained under the control of the Municipality. 

After locations had been brought on the Tauzi Boll, difficulties 
about the application of Act X of 1859 arose because some of the leases 
had been granted by the Municipality and the rents could therefore 
not be treated as revenue. To meet these difficulties. Government, in 
their letter No. 2356M. of the 3rd July 1914, withdrew the power to 
grant leases from the Municipality. Certain leaseholders were directed 
to get their leases renewed by (Comment and their locations were 
then brought on the Tauzi Boll as ordered by the Board in 1911. 

Tauzi No. 1079 was created in 1919 when all rent-paying lodhtionB 
within the Municipality managed by Government were ordein^ % the 
Board to be brought under one Tausi. The revcmue^iidleeite^ hpi 
eoUoMliioa'' charges, is paid to the Municiptdity after the phnp of eim 
finaneial ynbr. 

m 
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lands in Bhntia Basti are not locations *bat bedong to Cbmn* 
gient. They lie outside tlie 44 acres but witbin the limits orer wbidi 
tbe Municipality’s control and management baye been recognised by 
Glbyemment (paragrapb 8 of Order M/6L-5/3 of 20tb October 1^0). 
All tenants are tenants^t-will with wbetai settlements were made by 
tbe Municipality subject to Oovernment’s approval. GoTemment 
ma^tained tbeir proprietary rights over tbis area but allowed tbe 
renis to be enjoyed by tbe Municipality. In tbeir letter 9883Ez. of 
tbe 80tb August 1933, Government ordered that tbe Municipality 
should settle no further land, in Bbutia Basti and that tbis area 
should be treated as part of tbe loiln £bas Mahal, tbe income being 
paid to tbe Municipality as for other Town Mbas Mahals. Manage- 
ment was accordingly transferred from tbe Municipalily to Govern- 
ment wj|b effect from tbe Ist April 1933 and tbe area now forms pt 
of Tauai No. 1079. 

Tbe Municipal grazing lands and tbe Gboom-pabar Jorebungaloi 
lands (bazar and grazing), which include lands at Bbanjang (a bust^ 
at Gbum) and Batasia, are also Government lands over which tbe 
Municipality’s control was recognised by tbe order of 20tb Oolfober 
1890. Tbe control was subject to a condition that tbe rates of rent and 
conditions of letting such lands would be approved by Government. 
Tbe Municipality has accordingly been settling Ismds with tenants 
(tenants-at-will) on approved terms. Two hundred and eighty acres 
were resumed by Government for settlement with Mr. Edward 
Keventer in 1919 and Subedar Bbagiman Limbu in 1921. Tbe area 
settled with tbe Subedar (2 acres) was made into a separate estate 
Tauzi No. 1092. Tbe rest of tbe 280 acres was surrendered to 
Government who settle it with tenants and pay tbe rents to tbe Miini- 
cipality as part of Tauzi No. 1079. Tbe balance of these grazing lands 
(622 acres less 280 acres) is managed by tbe Municipality: it receives 
from them an annual income of about Bs. 7,000. 


Two estates are managed at Ealimpong. Tbe first is tbe Ealimpong 


KaHMpoiqr 

Osw i sp wsi i t 

Area. 


Development Area (Tauzi No. 1080) with an area of 
1,833*63 acres or 2*86 square miles. It is between 
3,400 feet and 4,650 feet above sea-level and is bounded 


on tbe north by tbe Ealimpong Ebas Msdial block and tbe bazar of 
tbe Darjeeling Improvement Fund, on tiie south by tbe reserved 
forests of Tasiding, Bingkingpong and Eamesi, on tbe east by tbe 
Bong ETias Mahal block and on tbe west by tbe Ealimpong Ebas 
Mabal block. Within tbe area, some patches of land, lying on tbe 
sides of unsettled jhoras and measuring in all 170^)3 acres, have been 
banded over to tbe Forest Department for protective work. 


Before tbis area was selected for the purpose of establishing a bill 
station altwnate to Darjeeling, it was part of tbe Ebas Mabal estate 
in which tbe policy of Government was that no land should be settled 
with tiersens who were not billmen. Tbis policy was revised in respect 
of fibi bead acquired for tbe above purpoas. 


Tbe scheme for developing Ealimpong originaied us a note reeorded 
the Honlble Mr« C. d* Stevenson-Muore,, 1jC«lnber^«f the BoMld 
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of Bevenoe, 4^fter lie Visited £atini|io]3i.g in 1914. Thereafter tke\ista 
waa bridged, Ealimpong connected with Tista bridge by a cart read 
and a new subdivision created with headquarters at Ealimpong. The 
land for building development vras acquired in 1919 at a cost of 

lakhs of rupees and a tthter-supidy was provided at a capital cost 
of Bs. 8| lakhs. Main and minor roads have been constructed in the 
area by Government at a cost of nearly 7 lakhs of rupees, ^ater 
connections and water-borne sanitation are insisted on for” every 
building in the area and building regulations require every building 
plan to be up to a high specification acd approved by a local committee 
before building can commence. Most buildings have electricity laid 
on. Street lighting by electricity has been sanctioned by Government 
and will be completed at the conclusion of the war. 

The Development area is divided into two parts. Part i* of 900*00 
acres was surveyed in 1928-29 and the survey of Part II (933*63 acres) 
was completed in 1942. 

Settlement was at first confined to Part I and progress of settlement 
was slow from 1919 to the filst March 1941 by which date the total 
scAamt received for settlement of plots amounted to Its. 2,07,235. 
Since 1941 salami received has been Bs. 4,12,026 and applications 
were being received from all parts of India. By the end of 1943-44, 
379 out of 606 building plots had been settled and prospects of settling 
the rest were excellent. The total rent and cess demand on Olst March 
1944 was Bs. 42,660 per annum Bupees 8,363 was realised from the 
area as water-tax in the year 1943-44. 


Dp to 1941, administration of the area was in the hands of the 
Subdivisional 0£B.cer aided by a local advisory committee ^nnd directed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. In 1941 a Superintendent was appointed 
for the area who works under the Deputy Commissioner. 


The Ealimpong Government Estate is 172*98 square miles in extent 
ITsllmssni bears Tauzi No. 93 in the registers of the Deputy 

aevsrRMMil Commissioner. The area of the present Ealimpong 

Estate. Subdivision which lies east of the Tista was annexed 

from Bhutan under the Sinchula treaty of 1865 concluded at the end 
of the Bhutan War. It was first notified as the Dalingkot Subdivision 
of the Western Duars District but in the following year it was 
transferred to Darjeeling District. 


The Bhutan Government had realised a poll tax from the population 
through mandats and this system was continued after annexation: 
realisation of this tax in 1865 amounted to Bs. 640. 


Derge areas were reserved as Government forests and practically the 
whole of the rest of the area was administered as a Government mtate, 
Government dealing with tenants direct. After annexation, 
immigraidon from Nepal and Sikkim was considerabie and by 188^ 
yrhen the &nt survey apd settlement of the most idei^0ped«,|>ollte of 
the estate was (mrried out, tiie receipts frem the poll tpx had Idsqp to 
lbs. 11^800. Peculation was tl^ 18,689. Mert of the 
who toeh the lead in dereh^plng egiMtupe |[y 
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method which |li]»plheed the less efficient one of /hwn cnltiTetioa 
formerly pinctised hy ^e original inhabitants. 

The 188S. settlement fixed ‘ block rates. The surveyed area was 
di'vide^ into 26 blocks : in the more fertile blocks, revenue was assessed 
at 8 ani^^s per acre and in the less productive blocks at 4 annas. The 
'annual demand th\is based totalled Bs. 8,260 which replaced a poll tax 
.vf Bs. 10«813 for this area. The poll tax of Bs. 1,487 continued in 
the unsurveyed area. A fresh settlement was made in 1892. The rate 
of rent was increased by 50 per -cent, in all blocks except six and 
cardamom lands were separately measured and assessed at a special 
rate of Bs. 10 per acre. Population had increased to 26,631 and the 
area cultivated had increased. The annual demand in the surveyed 
area rose to Bs. 16,499. Increases in population in the tinsurveyed 
area brought the annual demand on account of poll tax to Bs. 4,461 
and the total demand of the estate thus amounted to Bs. 20,960 in 
1892-93. The surveyed area assessed to revenue had risen from 26,990 
acres to 32,692. 

The population of the estate had risen to 36,164 in 1901 when a 
fresh settlement took place. Poll tax was entirely abolished and the 
whole area surveyed by cadastral survey instead of by the former 
plane table method, ^e previous method of fixing a uniform rate 
applicable to all land within a block was abandoned and rents were 
fixed on a classification of land. There were four classes of land, viz., 
cardamom, panikhet, sukhakhet, and waste and blocks were put into 
five groups according to fertility, rates of rent being fixed for each 
class of land in every g^roup. 

This settlement raised the annual demand from the previously 
surveyed area to Bs. 23,041 and assessed Bs. 8,648 on the previously 
unsurveyed area for which the poll tax had been Bs. 9,611. The total 
aimual demand was thus Bs. 31,589 for a cultivated area of 53,349 
acres (33,809 acres in the previously surveyed area and 19,640 acres 
in the unsurveyed area). There were now 48 blocks in the estate. 

The most recent settlement took effect from 1921 and was to be 
current for 15 years instead of 10 years as had been the term of 
previous settlements. Population had increased to 41,203 and the 
total area assessed was 63,119 acres: there was no -enhancement on 
the rate for cardamom lands but on the ground that prices of produce 
had increased, rates of revenue on other classes of land were increased : 
on paddy (paniihet) lands 26 per cent, to 31 per cent., on tuihaihet 
from 60 per cent, to 60 per cent, and on wsiste lands from 33 per cent, 
to 60 per cent. The total annual demand thus rose to Bs. 69,6120. 

The period of settlement expired in April 1936 andi the old leases 
were renewed until a fresh settlement could be made. There has, 
however, been an increase in paddy and cardamom cultivation and 
three new blocks have been opened since the 1921 settlement. The 
annual rent demand has, from these causes, increased to Be. 63,806. 
A 4 i,^ll*total area under assessment is 63,727 a<ur«i and there ^re 10,608 
isMihiaes, the average sue of a hcldin# is 6‘00 acres and the aferaffe 
ilte of rent,Ee. I per a«re. 
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Tile 48 blocks of tiie 1901 settletnent bad been reduced to 47 in. the 
1921 settlement on tbe cdosure of the liabba blt^J? wbiob was fonnil' 
too higb and tmlertUe for snccessful aultivation.' The i #Tid of 
block was accordingly included in the reserved forest/ Since 1921 
three new blocks were opened at Kaifergaon, Lolaygaon and Bechila. 
Katffergaon and Lolaygaon were opened to provide land foi» tenants 
displaced from lands acquired for the EalimpoUg Development Area. 
There are thus 60 blocks in existence as follows: — 


No. 

Name. 


Annual rent 

No. 

Name. 

Annual rent 




demand. 



demand. 




Be. 0 ^ 



Bs. 

a. 

1 

Bhalukop 


814 11 

26 

Pabringtar 

1.243 

15 

2 

Bong 


1,390 11 

27 

Pagang 

531 

3 

3 

Dalapchan 


1,004 5 

28 

Paiyung 

2,918 

8 

4 

Dalim 


277 11 

29 

Pala 

949 

8 

5 

Dungra 


1,050 10 

30 

Pankhaaan . . 

2,632 

15 

6 

Echhay 


1,350 2 

31 

Paebitmg 

420 

10 

7 

Gitbeong 


2,566 10 

32 

Patengodak . . 

1,200 

4 

8 

Git Dubling 


3,637 13 

33 

Pedong 

880 

1 

9 

Gorubathan 


1,158 1 

34 

Pemling 

1,087 

11 

10 

Kaffergaon 


232 11 

35 

Pokhnabong . . 

886 

2 

11 

Kagay 


1,483 14 

36 

Pudung 

1,209 

8 

12 

Kabmpong 


2,280 12 

37 

Beohila 

114 

8 

13 

Kankibong 


1,138 8 

38 

Sakyong 

3,581 

9 

14 

Kashyong 


1,714 15 

39 

Samalbong 

876 

14 

15 

Kumai 


705 1 

40 

Samsmg 

473 

12 

16 

Ladam 


2,726 4 

41 

Samther 

866 

5 

17 

Lingsay 


1,633 10 

42 

Sangsay 

1,371 

2 

18 

Lingsekha 


1,867 2 

43 

Santuk 

2,621 

15 

19 

liolay 


1,214 9 

44 

Seokbir 

683 

13 

20 

Iiolaygaou 


559 5 

45 

Smdipong 

2,055 

0 

21 

Mai 


134 11 

46 

Sinji 

796 

2 

22 

Maria 


812 10 

47 

Suruk 

760 

8 

23 

Nim 


911 8 

48 

Today Tangta 

1,666 

2 

24 

Nimbong 


1,089 4 

49 

Yangmakung 

1,184 14 

25 

Nobgaon 

. . 

427 8 

50 

Yokpnntam . . 

666 

6 






Santolay 

6 

4 


The administrations of the Belling estate, of the Samabong 


AiniHittrs> 
Hon el tte 
hill Khas 
Hahsis. 


(Eolbong) estate, of the West Tista Khas Hahals and 
of the Kalimpong Government Estate are similar and 
can be described together. 


The rights and obligations of tenants are regulated Act X of 
1859 and the terms of the leases granted to the tenants. Settlements 
of land revenue are made under Act YIII of 1879 and it will be noticed 
that the Bengal Tenancy Act does not apply to these afeas or indeed 
to any part of the District. 


Under Act X of 1859 a tenant gets a heritable r^tht of occupancy 
in any land held by him f(sr 12 yearn. Tenants have no right to 
transfer or sublet lands held ^ them ^thont ^ pennisi^ 

BSpuiy (^mjssimimr under pain el |n« «r of 





Trasjsfeis or subletting bjr hillmeu to plainsmen are usually not 
permiltied by the' fleputy Oommissioner nor does he usually permit 
or Bhutias to transfer or sublet lands to Kepalis* The miyui^s 
lease can be determilMl for any breachj^f its terms^ the most important 
of which are the terms rendering his holding liable for sale in default 
pf payment of rent on due date, declaring that he has no right to 
^^Itones or trees on his land, requiring him to plant 5 seedling trees for 
"any one he may be permitted to cut after payment of royalty and 
requiring every adult to give two days’ unpaid labour per annum for 
the maintenance of mandah roadK;^ This free labour is exacted in 
lieu of a levy of road cess from which lands in these Khas Mahals are 
exempted by notification. Particular forms of cultivation, viz,, wet 
cultivation or cardamom cultivation, may be prohibited by the Deputy 
Commissioner and the tenant is also required to supply provisions and 
coolies at market rates when so ordered by duly authorised officers. 
Certain lands have been granted rent-free in the Kalimpong Khas 
Mahal for the maintenance of monasteries or wandals: and tenants 
in this estate have rights to graze cattle on, and collect fuel from, the 
7,000 odd acres of grazing reserve lands (gorucharan) which form part 
of the estate. There are also unreserved forests in all these estates, 
of which the tenants are permitted to make use. 

Unauthorised subletting is common and difficult to check. As a 
result of subletting by absentee or hhad/ral^h tenants three classes of 
under-miyat are found on the Kalimpong Government Estate : 

(1) paJchurias who pay a fixed cash rent to the tenant of the land, 

(2) huthd^iTs who pay a fixed produce rent and (3) adhiars or half crop 
under-mij/wf^. They are all legally tenants-at-will and liable to 
summary eviction but there have been instances where pdkhurias have 
successfully resisted ejectment in the courts. Bates of rent for these 
under-tenants are high and the Settlement Officer in 1921 found that 
pakhurias paid considerably more than the rent fixed by Government, 
that kuthdars paid over 12 times the Government rent and adhiars still 
more. 

Mortgages are of two kinds. ''Mashikata” gives possession for a 
fixed number of years in lieu of both principal and inteTiest and 
‘^Biyaz*’ gives possession in lieu of interest only. 

Government is the proprietor of these estates and there is no private 
landlord or tenure-holder between Government and the raiyat who is 
usually the tiller of the soil. The estates are divided into blodcs in 
each of which is a mandal or headman. The imndaU are the 
direct representatives of Government on the estate and it is 
duty to collect the rent due from the raiyats in thsir blocks and 
remit it to ibe Treasury, to report all transfers of land, to infom 
ihe police of any crimes that may occur, to see that the roads in their 
blocks are properly maintained and to supervise the constrneticn of 
any new roads that may be required, to report births and deaths, to 
ensure %at miya^ provide labour and provisions m i!e<iuiied, to 
prevent! improper or unauthorised felling of trees and to piesegve 
and waste landte^ In return the h 



w gross doll^etions made by bmpt^ He is tke acknowledged bead of 
tbe oommunity and arbitnstes in all disputes except those relati^ to 
man^iage, divoxce and inberitan^e wbicb are settled by 
In tbe West Tista and Sadar |ibas Mahals mm^U no longer^ 
rent-free lands or free gracing but in tbe Ealimpong Qoyemment 
Estate mandaU still get free grazing and certain mandah continue to 
get rent-free lands although these are resumed 'whenever a mcmdal dies 
and hk son is not appointed mandat in his place. The mandali system 
works on the whole very well. It works smoothly because it is 
congenial to the people and enSi^S that the estate is administered 
with duo regard to the feelings and needs of the tenantry. Some 
mandals are from time to time found to be inefficient or dishonest but 
most perform adequately the simple duties assigned to them by custom. 

Rates of rent in the West Tista Khas Mahals in the 1884 settlement 
were based on three classes of blocks for which rates 
Rati ud of annas 12^ 9 and 6 per acre were fixed: allowances 
fallow land however virtually reduced the rates to 
Khai Mahalt. 9, 6 and 3 annas an acre. In 1894, blocks were classed 
according to rough estimates of soil fertility, blocks 
where black soil fit* for all crops predominated being put in the first 
class and predominantly red soil putting the block in the third class. 
This time no allowance was made for fallow land, the rates remaining 
unaltered. In 1906 the block classifications were maintained but a 
new system of soil' classification was introduced : (1) sukhaJchet for dry 
cultivation, (2) panikhet for land where paddy could be grown and 
(8) waste. The following were the rates: — 




First 

class 

blocks. 

Second 

class 

blocks. 

Third 

class 

blocks. 



Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Sukhakhat 

. * . 

0 15 

0 12 

0 B - 

Paaikhet 

. 

1 4 

1 0 

0 11 

Waste 


0 3 

0 2 

0 2 


In this settlement not only the quality of the soil but all relevant 
facilities were taken into consideration in classifying blocks, as in the 
Ealimpong system. In the 1920-23 settlement other land classifications 
were added, viz., ffharari (homestead) and hdgaicha (orchard) and 
waste lands were sub-classified into naya bajo (current fallow), pwana 
bajo (old fallo”Vr), laik bajo (culturable waste), gar Imk bajo (untulturaWe 
fallow). ^ 

The rates fixed were: — 



First 

Second 

Third 


class. 

claes. 

class. 


Bs. a. 

Be. a. 

Bs. a. 

StddMdiciMA 

.. 1 8 

1 8 

0 18 


1 18 

1 8 

0 18 


8 8 

0 8 

0 8 


1 U 

i f 

1 4 







Th^ rote for cai<dain(nn landa ^»all these settlements tros Its. 10 
per acrt. These rates oompare with Be. 2 per acre for sukhakhH land 
*and liaif the produce for cardamoms in the Bonj^bonff private estate. 

The Belling: Estate (Tausi No. 26) came into Government’s hands* 
in 1924 ^nd a settlement was made in 1928. 

^e'ys4es settled were; — 


J 






Per acre. 







Bs. a. 

Cardamom 


i • 




10 0 

Panikhet I 


, , 



* , 

1 4 

Panikhet 11 
Sukhakhet 


4 • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 0 

Homestead 

Orchard 

» 


I 



1 0 

Bamboo 

New fallow 



II 

•• 


0 12 

Old fallow 


• • 

, , 

, , 


0 6 


Previous rates were found to be Cardamoms Bs. 10 per acre and 
all other classes of land — ^in two blocks annas 9 per acre and in the 
remaining blocks annas 12 per acre. In 1935 a reclassification took 
place resulting in the elimination of the class Panikhet II and slight 
lowering of rates for Sukhakhet and old fallow. 

In the Samabong (Kolbong) Estate (Tauzi No. 952), the settlement 
of 1928 fixed the following rates: — 


Cardamoms 




Per acre. 

Bs. a. 

10 0 

Panikhet 


• • 


1 4 

Sukhakhet 

Homestead 

Orchard 

► « • 

• • 


1 0 

Bamboo 

Current fallow 

Old fallow 1 

Culturable waste j 


• • 

, * 

0 6 

Previous rates when the 

estate 

had been 

in tlie hands of the 

proprietor were: — 

CSudamomB 

• • 

• # 


Bs^a. 

10 0 

Panikhet 

a • 

• # 


e. 1 4 

Sukhakhet, etc. 

• • 

4e 


* 0 14 

Culturable waste 

• • 



.. 0 6 

XJnoulturable waste* . 

, * 


*. 0 2 


Bates in thg^lisiimpong Government Estate were fixed in the first 
settlement in 188^ as follows: — 8 annas per acre for the more fertile 
Blocks and 4 annas per acre for the less fertile. There was no sml 
classification. 

In the 1892 settlement the rate of rent except in 6 blocks was 
enhanced 50 per cent, and cardamom lands were separately measnrod 
and assessed at a special rent of Bs. 10 per acre, 

In 1901 lansb in each block were classified as (a) oar#smem landst 
(h) pmuhet, (c) mhhahhet, (<i) waste cultivable land apd fhe 48 blocks 
claisifiied into five grofips according to ildbr prwiifllntsr anfi 
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iieorasibility. In, the 19Z1 settleqgtiwb eiAiilet prindplea were follo'Wed 
bat rates were enhanced except tin cardamom lands. The tabl^ halo# 
shows the various rates fixed at these two settlen^ts: — ^ 




Pathikiiet. 

Rout per acre. 

1001. ie». 

Sukhakhet. 

Reut per acre. 

A , 

1001. 1021. 

Waste. 

Rentper aere. 

^ , 

100l» .JfOOl. 



Rs, a. 

Rs* a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. W 

Rs. 4. 

Group I 

4 « 

1 4 

1 10 

0 15 

1 8 

0 3 

0 4 

Group 11 

. . 

1 0 

1 5 

0 12 

1 S 

0 3 

0 4 

Group 111 

* • 

0 11 

0 14 

0 8 

0 13 

0 2 

0 3 

Group IV 

. * 

0 9 

0 12 

0 7 

0 11 

0 2 

0 3 

Group V 

4 •* 

0 8 

0 10 

0 6 

0 9 

0 2 

0 3 


Bents for pamkhet were between l/20th and l/33rd of the estimated 
net profit of the tenant (net profit bein{? taken at half the gross outturn). 
For sukhakhet rents were between l/14th and I /23rd of the net profit 
and for waste between 1/llth and l/16th. 

It will be seen that these rates correspond closely to those of the 
West Tista Khas Mahals. In the Kurmi Estate from which both the 
Belling and the Kolbong estates were taken the rates were Bs. 10 
per acre for cardamoms and for all other lands at low altitudes Be. 1-4 
per acre and for all other lands at high altitudes Be. 1-2 per acre. 
In Sikkim State the highest rates for pamkhet land are equivalent 
to Bs. 6 per acre and the highest rates for svkhakhet to Be. 2-10 per 
acre. Bates for tea lands in the Darjeeling District have been given 
above and later will be found the rates per acre levied for lands in the 
Terai and corresponding lands in the neighbouring District of 
Jalpaiguri. 


Incidence of land revenue (on fully assessed land) in the District 
compared with that in other parts of the Province is shown in the 
table below; — 


Darjeeling 


Per acre. 

Rs* a. p. 
..*,124 

Per acre Per head 
cultivated of popu- 
area. lation. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

2 5 6 1 6 0 

Mytnensingh 


.. d 8 

9 

0 6 9 0 2 11 

Burdwan 


.. 1 12 

8 

4 15 10 1 14 0 

Noakhaii 


..14 

1 

1 10 6 0 11 6 

Tippera 


.. 0 11 

6 

0 13 6 2 

12 7 « 10 2 

All Bengal 

. . 

.. 0 12 

2 


An account of agricultural methods and conditions, fertility o( 
soils and outturns in these Bhas Mahals will be found in the chaptor 
dealing with agriculture: and details of the population of these areas 
in Chapter III. 

The avere^e si*e of a holding is to a great extent controlled by the 
polices folhwed for regulating transfers of holdings. Transfeas Which 
ihcreaw the sise of a holdiftg dbcv# 30 ae»^ ^s^t Asduce it below $ s^gas 
affc« Aol TM k hi Hi WiMt Thda XlAa ItaMU 
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the average siae of a holding is acres and on the Billing amd 
Samabong Estates T»6 acres. In the Ealimpong Gotemment Estate 
»the average is 6-00 acres. 

* * The tenan^^ is heavily indebted and this presents one of the most 
serions problems of management. Sale of produce in advance, purchase 
of goods OB credit and irresponsible boifbwing to meet heavy expenditure 
On social and religious functions are the processes. Improvidence, 
irresponsibility and “tHke of gambling, drink add display are the 
causes. The fact cannot transfer or sublet his holding 

often saves the hillman »tehant from ruin. The Cooperative Banin 
have failed to remedy the situation : rather they have inc^ased the 
load of indebtedness. The Ehas Mahal Manager, Ealimpong,! 
estimates that the outstanding debts to Co-operative Societies in that] 
estate are nearly three lakhs of rupees and that the small sums (totalling 
under Be. 20,000) advanced through the Banks for short term crop 
loans amount to a negligible fraction of the sum required to finance 
the tenants’ agriculture. 

In spite of a heavy burden of debt the material condition of the 
Ehas Mahal tenants of these estates is better than that of cultivators 
in the plains. Bainfall is abundant, rent is low, the size of holdings 
makes subsistence at the customary level possible and there is usually 
a considerable local demand for labour at rates which, though low, 
give the tenant appreciable help in months or seasons of difficulty. 
Total crop failures are almost unknown. Partial failures of maize 
and other crops occur occasionally but jungle products are abundant 
in neighbouring Beserved Forests and the people, especially Lepchas, 
know how to live on them. It is sufficient indication of the relative 
advantage hillmen enjoy that in 1943 when distress and starvation 
were widespread in the plains, there was no need to give any gratuitous 
relief in the hills or open a single gruel kitchen. The situation was 
adequately met by the issue of Bs. 16,000 in agricultural loans. 

The economic condition of tenants depends a lot on their accessibility 
to centres of trade. For this reason the people of the West Tista 
Ehas Mahals seem to be better off than those of the Belling Estate. 
The West Tista blocks are connected with good roads to Sukhia, 
Darjeeling, lorebungalow and Tista hat. The only, communication 
centre for the Belling Estate is Bijanbari which lies several miles from 
the estate. Produce and consumption goods have therefore to be 
carried by coolies or pack animals and it is not so easy for these 
tenants to earn iu subsidiary occupations as coolies in towns, markets 
or tea gardens or as milk sellers. Generally there is little in the way 
of cotttkge industry which helps tenants to improve their standard of 
living. Difficulties of communication greatly impede the supply of 
adequate education throughout the Ehas Mahals of the District. 

Orange growing gives good results because of its heavy' outtaxn. 
Thmn is hardly ever any failure of the crop and recurring expenditare 
is low.^ Cardanunn and potato* growing are more precarious cwi^, 
with the former, to price variatdons aj^ with tho iattor^ to wus^Btor 
ii|»o«rtaintiM ; there is a good potato hwiwesti tm ftm /|tt 



4 % 


♦ » f ^ 
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iiwvmmmVt areteane iwlicy i« probably sotmd but ia ratbar 
'oouBerylitiye . aoeuoi&iQ improTomeat can hardly be expected of 

a rather etatio revenue collecting admini^tion and must depend on 
polieies for development of communioationB and*. Pj^r and im, 
elltioultural technique and finance. 


There are three estates manage# at Siliguri by a Khas Hahal Officer 
under the control of the Deputy Oommissioner. Two 
estatea (Tauai Nos. 1060 and l^H) are very small; 
the former *328 acres of Cart Beserve land on 

the road between §ukna and Siligni^ and thli h^er a very small area 
settled wii^ the Siliguri Union Board The only important estate 
is Tauzi No. 01 under which there are 860 jotedars and rmyats who 
pay revenue or rent direct to Government at Siliguri, the annual 
demand being about lakhs of rupees. It is difficult to state 
exactly the area of land comprised in this estate. The area of the 
Subdivision is about 258 square miles of which 41 square miles is 
forest. The estate does not include areas in the Terai leased for tea 
and the actual area managed is roughly 200 square miles. 


The Terai was annexed from Sikkim in 1850 and the southern part 
was first attached to the Fumea District, the Collector of which settled 
land revenue for three years. Dr. Campbell in the meantime had 
settled the upper Terai for three years. Previous to annexation 
revenue was derived from a dao or hoe tax paid by Meches and 
Dhimals : from land settled with Bengalis in the Lower Terai : from 
grazing fees from cattle coming from adjoining Districts in the early 
part of the year : from forest produce, excise, market dues : and from 
a few minor sources. There were Bengali Officers called chattdhuris 
who collected the more important of these dues, held large grants of 
lands and exercised civil and criminal powers. 

At the time of Dr. Campbell’s settlement, there were 544 jotedars 
or persons with whom land had been settled. The gross revenue was 
then Bs. 19,507 and net Bs. 17,630. These jotedars renewed their 
jotes every year but in fact they had hereditary rights which could 
not be refused. Dr. Campbell’s first settlement allowed the chaudhuins 
over 10 per cent, for collection chsages. Five-year rent-free grants 
were also made to encourage clearance of land under jungle. In 1853 
the cultivated portion of the Terai was resettled for 10 years exclusively 
with jotoiars. There were then 695 jotes with a revenue Be. 30,330. 
In a resettlement in 1867, 808 jotes with an area of 115,137 acres were 
settled at a revenue of Bs. 35,041. Another settlement in 1879 for 
10 years fixed the revenue at Bs. 79,518. In 1897 settlement was 
renewed for 20 years at a total revenue of Bs. 97,610 with ceases 
Bs. 22,079 and a one anna cess of Bs, 6,102. This last was a ease 
for local purposes abolished in the 1924 settlement. There were in 
884 jotes exclusive of hats. The next settlement took place ia 
1919*1925 vdb^en the area settled was 114,182*23 warn (178*3 sq. 
milM) at n revenue of Be. 1,79,168, There were now 860 

Apfe. Tliere has been no settlement sinee. It dhoold be explained 
lhal and revenue do not delude tea ipnnts whhsh trane 
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held at earyittg rahra ofi 30 yean terms. The average rate at which 
they were Wd was at the time of the 1910>25 settlement sik* annas 
per acre but as grants become due for renewal revenue is assessed at 
Be. 2 per acre; Governmmit have not decided to fix any higher rate 
although the rate of rent on tea lands may be enhanced up to that 
of the highest class of land under ordinary cultivation which, in 
1919-25, would have brought the tea rate up to Bs. 3 per acre. 

Originally the Terai was divided into 19 mauzas lying in two 
parganas Patheorghatta and Hathighisa. These 19 Tnauzas included 
384 jotes, 80 grants under 30-year leases and 21 blocks of land 
containing private and Government hats. This division into mauzas 
had no value and a re-arrangement took place equating tnauzas to the 
areas of one or more jotes or to one or more of the 30-year grants. 1 

The rights of all tenants of Government in the Terai are regulated 
by their leases and by the two Acts which are in force in the Districts 
namely, Act X of 1869 and Act VIII of 1879. Whereas the 30-year 
tea leases are transferable and heritable, these leaseholders have no' 
right to sublet. The 20-year jote leases however can be sublet and 
are, in addition, transferable and heritable. The only restrictions on 
subletting in the jotedar's lease are that rent may not exceed 50 per 
cent, of the jotedar’s rent and the agreement with the sub-tenant must 
piovide that he cannot sublet. Jote lands can only be put under tea 
with the Deputy Commissioner’s permission and at the rate fixed for 
tea lands under jotes (Bs. 2-13 per acre). Jotedars in the Terai have 
rights to the trees on their land. 

In the 1895 survey and settlement, jotedars were treated as raiyats 
having a right of occupancy and those who were tenants under the 
jotedars (described as ticcadars), or tenants under ticcadars, as having 
no right of occupancy however long they might have been in occupation. 
In the 1924 settlement, however, jotedars who had sublet over 50 per 
cent, of their lands were recorded as “under-tenants” within the 
meaning of section 3 of Act VIII of 1879. This description means 
that they are what is commonly known as tenure-holders. Similarly 
ticcadao's under jotedars who have held over 50 per cent, of their lands 
unlet were recorded as rad/yats and those who fulfilled the conditions 
of section 6 of Act X were recorded as raiyats having a right of 
occupancy. Dar-ticcadars under such ticcadars "were neporded as 
“Tcorfa’* raiyats having no right of occupancy. A small number of 
ticcadars, the area of whose tenancy was large with 50 per cent, leased 
out to dar^ticcadars were recorded as “Under-tenants” (tenure-holders) 
and the dar^Uccadars tmder them were recorded as raiyats having a 
right of occupancy where they had been in occupation of their land 
for 12 years. It will be seen that the term jotedar has been applied 
generally to all those who hold land directly under Government and 
|Hiy revenue to Government. The origin of their rights it obsonre and 
exact determination of their status has never been'** attempted. 


Apparency no stir was caused by the deoisiems in the 1924 stttimnefit 
abouii^e status of jatedott and Ueoadu/N. t 

Adhmrs are really labbttfe^ Mil ietA UBMiAts WuMf 

ittploy etikktiht to do ihi mM td mddmMm iMi till tttm 
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direct interact In tiie operatiene of a«ricultnie, AdJmrt receive tkc 
use of plocglis end are given seed and sid>«iistenoe (these last two often 
on loan at interest) and in return get half the crop grown. The 
adhiar has little in the way of rights, capital or credit. 


(Hie 1898 settlement gave the following figures of tenancies in the 
Terai: — 




Holdings 

No. 

Acres 

cultivated. 

Acres 

uncul- 

tivated. 

Total 

acres. 

Tea planters 


136 

12,462 

19,544 

32,007 

Jotedars 


778 

15,116 

43,244 

58,359 

Adhiare xmder jotedare 


1,744 

5,736 

257 

5,998 

Tioeadars 


4,767 

25,886 

9,329 

36,915 

AdhMre under twoadars 


915 

2,508 

139 

2,737 

Dar’>t%ccadars 


2,803 

6,667 

853 

7,620 

Total 


11,133 

68,464 

73,366 

141,831 


In the 1924 settlement, 635 of the 860 jotedars were recorded as 
“under tenants” (tenure-holders) and 325 as rmyaU. Under the 535 
tenure-holder jotedars were recoided 5,075 ticcadars classed as 
follows : — 


Undertenants .. .. .. >. 171 

Ooonpanoy raiyats . . . . . . 2,262 

Noa-oo(nq>an<w raiyofo .. .. .. 2,629 

Ncai-agrioTiltaral tenants .. .. .. 23 


Total . . 6,076 


There were altogether 6,104 ticcadars in this settlement against 4,757 
of the 1898 settlement. Dar-ttccadars had increased from 2,803 to 
4,672. It is believed that in spite of the term of leases prohibiting 
subinfeudation, this has increased considerably since the 1924 
setidement. Host of the jotedars are Bajbanshis: there are a few 
Muslims, Beharis and high caste Bengalis. 

Jotes sell from Bs. 300 to Be. 150 per acre in normal times and tueoa 
rights up to Es. 100 per acre. In war time values have gone up and this 
has occasioned the filing of a few ejectment suits. Under Act X suits 
for rent, ejectment or distraint are filed before the Subdivisional Officer, 
Siliguri. In 1934-35, 75 rent suits, 34 distraint suits and 19 
miscellaneous suits were filed. Oorresponding figures for 1944-45 were 
47, 0 Mid 12. 

From time to time proposals have been made that the Bengal 
Tenancy Ast should be brought into force in the Terai : it is in force 
in the neighbouring area of the Jalpaiguri District and uniformity 
of practice and rii^ts has some advaniagM. But it would create 
U the Tenaney Act were applied to seme part ^of the 
jPavjaadin# BHMchst and act tn othem. further ihwre has no 

DUPPeeiiihle Hemmm in the mlatien# hatpeen the various elasses of 
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icoKuats ia. the Tarai aaA' tkeref ora ao occasion for tAop^fig aaj radical 
change in the system ol lan^fegnlating their rights intof ‘^e gad against 
OoTemment. This guestiW’ can well he lelt for oonsideration until 
after a fresh settlement of revenue is undertaken : |his appears to be 
overdue. ’ ** 

Bates of enhancement of jotedars’ rent were 25 per cent, in the 
1898 settlement and 50 per cent in the 1924 settlement. The following 
table compares the current Terai rates with those for the neighbouring 
Baikunthapur private estate in the Jalpaiguri District and those of 
the West Tista £has Mahals of the Darjeeling District : — 




Terai. 

Bfiukun- 

West 

n 



thapur. 

Tista. 



XUu a. 

Rs a 

Rs. a. 

Bupini (paddy) X 

• • 

3 0 ^ 

t^3 0 

1 10 

Do, n 

e « 

2 4 

2 4 

1 5 

Do. m 

« ■ 

1 14 

1 8 

0 14 

Daoga (highland) I 

• . 

0 15 

1 14 

1 8 

Do. n 


0 12 

1 2 

1 3 

Do. m 

• . 

0 6 

1 0 

0 18 

New fallow 

• • 

0 15 

3 0 

0 13 

Old fan<pr ^ 

• s 

0 4| 

2 4 

0 2 

Homestegt and bamboo 

* • 

0 12 

10 0 

1 12 




to 

1 8 




2$ 0 

1 4 

Sal • • • . 

• « 

2 4 

• • 

4 a 

7ea • . « # 

. . 

2 13 

, • 

a « 

Waste land « • 

• • 

• a 

• . 

0 3 





0 2 


Bent payable to jotedars is limited by the terms of the settlement 
and leases to 50 per cent, in excess of that at which revenue to 
Government is payable. 

Jip. 1924 the value of the produce of an acre of paddy land in the 
T^eAi vns estimated to be Bs. 83-8. The average rate of rent on 
paddy land was fixed at Bs. 2-6 and taking Bs. 42 to be the profit 
(50 per cent, of gross outturn) rent is about 1/I8th of the profit. 

Apart from adkiars, who are not classed as tenants, it may be Said 
that the condition of jotedart and subordinate tenanbi is i^iosperous. 
Ttooadars and subordinate tenants deserted their holdings oodksionidly 
but probably in more recent times this tendency has disappeurod. 

The table shows that there are alti^ether 273 revenue-free estates 

irmaai trn recorded in Begister B, Part 1, .in the Deputy 

P|S|Isrtlss. Commissioner’s Office, the total area of land ooTered 

by these entries being 76,636 acres or 119*74 r 

* * 

These properties consist mainly of lands the revenues of iMfeh jraw 
comm^l^ under the Waste Lands Buies of the TidijBiqr IdlllidJfNiw 
fee-sis^le Buies of the 361h August 1862, a^d «l ]«itd 

Cmnpriaing the Central Basar and ^ Hatlvu IMIm lllf 



Bn v j wca WnnzsAAxiQv, ^ IHt 

^fojKrietary xigl^fe of tke Da^rjeeling Muiuciiiality were recognised by 
the Oorenutteni of India in Ibeir letter No. 2289, dated 14tb Abgnst 
1S80. Matoiy of the rules^ of 1859 .liad 1862 is set out below. 

A set dif' |!(|Iea for the gra&i of waste lands in the Darjeeling 

territory was issued by the Board with the approval of Government 
on the 7th May 1859, the most important provisions of which were 
that grants of waste lands should be put up to auction at an upset 
price of Rs. 10 per acre; that the sale at such auction should convey a 
free>hold title; that existing lease-hold grants might be commuted to 
free-hold at the option of the grantee; and that building locations 
might be commuted at the rate of 20 years’ purchase ^ the annual 
rent. Between the introduction of these rules in 1859’ ani|.|.their 
abrogation on the introduction oi the fee-simple rules in 1862, 

9,000 acres ef land seetb sold in the hills by public auction al an 

average rate of about tEs. 12 per acre, while commutations of location 
rents under rule 10 of the Buies of the 7th of May 1859 continu|d 
down to the year 1879. 

The provisions under which the lands were put up to auction were, 
however, much disliked ; attempts were constantly made to evade them, 
some of which were successful; and commutation^ deads were given to 
people who had no claims beyond having purchased, the interest of a 
former lessee in an indefinite lease, the term of whjich had expired. 


Dr. Campbell reported to the Board in May 1861, that he had 
effected a settlement of some lands with native cultivators for 10 years 
at an average rate of 5 annas an acre, subject to the sanction of the 
Board and of some lands with other persons for 10 years at 8 annas 
an acre with a promise that he would recommend the Board to allow 
the leases tb be commuted at the rate of Bs 10 an acre. The Board, 
however, in their letter No. 37 of the 24th September 1861 refused 
to assent to Dr. Campbell’s proposition to allow commutations. But 
all the leases except three were commuted, after the introductmn^of 
the fee-simple rules oi 1862, under orders of Government which aiP|lead 
commutation to rent-free tenure of all farming leases given pfeirious 
to the notification of the fee-simple rules of the 80th of August 1862, 
Dnder these orders many of the leases granted in 1861 to "other 
persons’”, as described by Dr. Campbell, were commuted, as well as 
other li^ues granted to actual cultivators which appear to have been 
broughii'^p by tea speculators. 


The area of the lands commuted under the orders of 1862 is over 
1,300 acres, which, with the area of the commutations under Buie IX 
of the Buies of 1859, makes a total of over 21,000 acres in the old 
hill territory commuted to free-hold without being put up to auction. 


, _ . „ Canning issued a minute regarding the sale of waste 

liN^.4||4eeHe^ which laid down three main principles on 

|#waste lands were to be made in future. These wsyra^ first, 
^kS atw be franted in peaspetniiy as a betiiidde and 

object «e am anh^hmement nf land 



m 


niitiaBz<nrat. 


secondljrt all laud reveaue would be redeenaable ai 

the grabtee’a option Iby a pajmeut in full when the grant was made, 
or a stun might be paid as^aarnest at the rate of 10 per cent., the 
remainder Wng paid later; and thirdly, that there should be no 
condition obliging the grantee to cultivate or clear any^mecific portion 
within any specific time. The minimum price for the iee-<simple was 
fixed at Rs. 2«8 per acre, so that by paying 10 per cent, of this, or, 

4 annas per acre, a title was obtained. This minute was followed up 
by the issue in 1862 of the fee-simple rules tor the sale of land by 
auction to the highest bidder above a fixed upset price ; and subsequently 
a large quantity of land was commuted to free-bold by special 
orders which allowed the commutation of all farming leases given 
prior to the introduction of the fee-simple rules | 

jEl^etenup<^ee properties held by public bodies a^ro given in the table 
afi he^g <503'30 ttfttare miles in extent (322,115*88 acres). These^ 
^^ures*)ftt6 taken Ikiu Register B II in the Deputy Oommissioner’e \ 
rnffioe which shows the area held by various departments. The chief ' 
areaii 4'tMMr^ed 'Wi — 

4oree. 


> VomlMlIspartinent 
ChM<|p<iaDapartia«ttS 


* Duttoiot Hhard , .. 

Mteioipality 


BspailtBient 
id^DepaitaNlit 
Bengal and Aai^ Railway 


. «e8.695*26’ 
.. 46,962*61 

., , 2,088*87 
1,796*64 
j!ie6*36 
688% 

28it68 ' 
831% 


The recorded figures need considerable revision. 

The B^eeling Improvement Fimd receives f|Ml^ncome of 82 estates 
The DwJiOiiiig tenures as shown in the table on page 206. These 
i•^rsv•mMlt estates are marked in the Tauzi Roll “F” for farming 
and “L” for location and are dealt with in a sepanate 
register in the Deputy Commissioner’s office. 


The authority for the assignment is to be foimd in OoveriKtneiii 
letter No. 137T. of the 22nd July 1864. Tho area covered' by these 
estates is over 18,000 acres and the income thus assigned is Rs. 20,788. 

By virtue of a Government Resolution, dated 12th October 1877, 
the Fund also obtains an income from Government hatt and basars in 
the IRstrict amounting to approximately Rs. 1,84,000 per annum. To 
collect these barer rents, fees and tolls, a staff is employed independent 
of the Khas ICahal administration but under the contact and direction 
of the Deputy Commisnoner. A large numbm of pet^ oSfeen is 
require^ to i^lect small dues in places soattered 4^ 

iKbtiust and coUeotion uxpenses, including iRgmmeee ^ eost el 
enpervising staff, are heavy. * 
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Mm* «E tib» mportMit basan and }u»t$ Distriet bdUnig 

€hmnRiiiiieiit teid aire oootonUed by •&» Fund, ^eir nmaber ia 31 aad 
tbe maia receipts eolleeted ham them iQ‘ib.e year 1944^, vere:->— 


0 


BSa 

(1) ISaM and oeMi (pennasmii 


81^868 

(2) Ck>nB«arvaiioy and water rates 


21,012 

(9) Salami aad traaslbr . • 


8,436 

(4) ToUb £rom petty vendors . . 


66,207 

(5) T^reae aiad £ruit 


220 

(4) Bent and oess (temporaiy holdings) 


1,664 

(7) Interest and penalties 


.. 1,803 

(8) Mteellaneous .. 


681 

(9) Slaughter house fees 

¥ 


« . iM^d 

.. i,e8,80s 


Items (1), (3) and (6) are ordinary zammdari iaoonne exoepl tinaf 
bnildinifs as well as land are sources of income. BM»s nnd«r Hem 
are levied where some kind of water-supply has been provided and the*'" 
greater part (£s. 18,800) of the total is realisation in '&e 
bazar where the 'Fund provides the conservancy and 'Ipalf ' the Fnll^ 
Health Department for water supplied by it. Unddi^ itezdi (i), {dtaigras 
are made for stallt at rates which vary, for a stand&r^lBlaIl‘8''lit‘t'> 
from 6 annas to 3 pies per day with lower rates for eleikon itickete. 
Tolls are also levied for loading and unloading gbods f<# sale, soHetimee 
by weight, sometimes by load or by vehicle and sipnei&fies li^ yolume, 
for instance, g^ 0 a or butter on the tin or oranges on jthe bas^H* Tbare 
are tolls on. livestock sold paid by purchasers and on veget%plee» foddar 
pr hides pvii) ^ vendors. Fees are realised on all vehicles and anipuds 
which pafh bazars. ’ **»• 

Inoenis Ifpm tolls is considerable at Hamklbwi (BiSI 20,800), 
Hatigara (4ls. 16,000), Kalimpong (Rs. 7,600), Siliguri (Re. 6,400), 
Tista (Bs. 3,200), Sukhiapokri (Rs. 2,900) and Fharibari (Bs. 2,366). 

Slaughter house Ibws are levied in 12 hats but the main income 
under this head comes from the Kalimpong bazar (Bs. lltOOO) with 
Algarah (Bs. 1,000) next. These fees are levied solely for revenue 
purposes. 

The sum available for expenditure in 1944-46 including an opening 
balanee of Bs. 1,48,000 was Be. 3,73,400. Effective exjienditure during 
tba* year was estimated to amount to Bs. 2,17,000 as foUows : — 


Bs. 

Works— Boildings . . . . . . SnMO 

Ootmowmioations . . . . . . 18,000 

MiiwelUuieouB . . . . . . 8,700 

OBn fcr flaitions • • « • • • 77,700 

Sstablishinnn teavsUing, eto. . . . . . • 88,000 


9otai . . rnnooo 


* 


||&e>Fvnd usee the staff of the District Board to eaxry oH the 
uraylcs shown} Jor ^ris it pays a eontribution of ito, IlfifOOO to th» Beasd 
hs addirion to ’oon^hntion of Bs> w|0 fiynd witssi 





the District Board was established in 19^ and certain fonctions of 
the Fund were transferred to the Board. Most of the civil worls 
undertaken are tiioee which are considered likely to improve or maintain 
revenue. The administration of the Fund comes under some local 
criticism because e3qpenditure in particular basars bears little relation 
to the income derived from them. 

The history of the Fund dates back to 1838 when the Government 
of India directed that the quit rents paid by settlers in the ceded 
portion of Darjeeling should be appropriated to a fund called the 
Location Fund and employed for purposes of local improvement. The 
rents of certain bazars built out of the Fund and of other shops erected 
on public lands were afterwards added. In 1854 Government decide 
that all proceeds from land in the ceded tract should be given up for 
local purposes. In 1864 the Fund was to be kept distinct from tUe 
Municipal Fimd. In 1877 the principal object on which the Fund’s 
income was spent was the maintenance of the botanical gardens as 
Bangriroon, of the bazars and hats in the Terai and of the rest bungalows' 
on the frontier roads. In 1907 the fund was responsible for main- 
taining dispensaries, museums, primary education, rural water- 
supply, ferries, rest bungalows, veterinary staff and for making grants- 
in-aid to various institutions. With the establishment of the District 
Board in 1922, most of these responsibilities were handed over to the 
District Board and the Fund’s main function is now to supply an 
income to tl|e Board. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

A general impression of administration in the District will have 
been gained by perusal of Chapter II, which not only relates the local 
administration to that of the Province but also shows the constitutional 
and statutory background before which the District is administered. 
In the District itself, Revenue administration is most important and 
next in importance is the activity of the Forest Department. Separate 
chapters explain in considerable detail the Revenue and Forest 
administrations. There are other chapters describing the Public 
Health, Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary and Education work and 
organisations in the District and the operation of the various agencies 
of transportation, communication and local self-government. This 
chapter only deals with the operation of those Government functions 
which have not been described elsewhere in this volume. 

The administration of criminal justice is conducted by a Sessions 
Judge, the Deputy Commissioner, Stipendiary 
OlvH JiMtIn* Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. In 1944 there 
were 10 Stipendiary Magistrates and 7 Honorwy 
Magistrates and in that year 2,158 criminal eases were brought to 
trial, 10 being disposed of by the Sessions Court, 1,690 by Stipendiary 
Magistrates and 458 by Honorary Magistrates The output of work 
of Stipendiary Magistrates has not altered much in the pjast 25 years. 
In 1944, 206 sentences of imprisonment were passed and 26 of whipping : 
about Rs. 20,000 were realised in fines. The Deputy Commissioner 
dealt with 5 appeals and 6 revision applications. Other appeals and 
applications were disposed of by the Sessions Judge. 

At Darjeeling, the Civil Court is that of the Sub-Judge who also 
exercises powers of a Munsiff and Small Cause Court Judge up to 
Rs. 600. Work is not heavy, 30 contested cases only Ibeing heard in 
1944 with just over 400 cases instituted. In Xurseong, Xalimpong 
and Siliguri, Subdivijional Officers exercise powers of munsiffs and 
civil work is light. In the last 25 years there has been no appreciable 
change in the volume of civil work in the District. 

For police administration and the detection of crime, the District 
is divided into three circles in charge of Inspectors, 
twelve police-stations (investigating centres) under the 
charge of Sub-Inspectors and 26 police outposts. The regular police 
force consisted in 1944 of a District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy 
Superintendent, 6 Inspectors, 33 Sub-Inspectors, 2 Sei^ants, 46 Head 
Constables and 621 Constables. 

In the hills the police are almost all Hepalis, recruited from 
Jmdars, Mnrmis, Hangars and Gurungs: these form a stalwart and 
ftlert body of men. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of the country and difficulties 
of communication, the police force of this District is stronger Rmn in 
parts of ihe Province. The cost of maintenance in IdlH wat 
ffii. 
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In addition to tiie regular police, in the plains wea of the District 
there is a rural force of village 'watchmen consisting of 24 daffadars 
and 142 ehauJddars. In the' hill portion of the District there are no 
ohaukidars or dafiadars: their duties are performed by the ordinary 
police. 

The following table shows the circles, police-stations and chaukidars 
in the District in 1944: — 


Kexnffi of circle. 

Name of police-station 
in each circle. 

Number of 
chaukidars. 

Number of 
daSadars. 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling Sadar 

0 

0 

! 


Pulbazar 

.. 0 



Bangli Rangliot 

0 



Sukhiapokri 

0 



Jorebungalow 

0 


Kalimpong 

Kalimpong 

0 

0 


Qorubathan 

0 

0 

Siliguri Kurseong — 




(Kuiaeong Subdivisiozi) 

Kurseong 

0 

0 


Mirik • • 

0 

0 

(Sxljguri Subdivision! 

Siliguri 

.. 50 

8 


Phansidewa 

35 

7 


Khariban 

57 

9 


The frontier of the District is guarded by a chain of police patrol 
posts to watch criminals and foreigners crossing the border and 
entering the territories of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Begiiming 
from the south, along the Nepal border there are posts at Debiganj, 
Adhikari, Naxalbari, Baniganj, Panighata, Mirik (police-station) and 
Tanglu. The posts on roads leading to Sikkim are at Lodhoma, 
Singla, Bangit, Bangpo and Pedong. There is only one post (at 
Kumai) on the Bhutan frontier. 

Otime is very light in this District. Dacoities joccur only in the 
Siliguri Subdivision adjoining Nepal where, from the wilds of Moorang, 
marauders, taking advantage of dark nights during the dry season, 
try to loot jotedan. To prevent this, the chain of patrol posts 
mentioned above has been established. The Darjeeling District police 
have to be specially alert to prevent criminals escaping into Nepal as 
extradition from Nepal is difficult and rarely successful, 

In the Sadar, SurseCng and Siliguri Subdivisions the behaviour of 
tea garden labour needs the attention of the police. Certain difficulties 
over pas^orts mid customs arise in Kalimpong whidi is at the end of 
the trade route through Sikkim to Tibet and China. 

The IKstriot Police have nevmr had to deal with mnoh serious 
polities} activity. The non-co-operation movemmit of iSHl-HSi was tlm 
first occasion hiUmen showed an interest in politics.^ Xt aroused 
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excitenent for a ehori tiiaa amongst tea garden labour and l^ere urat 
some boycott of foreign goods. There was a revival of inteirest in 
political agitation from 1931 to 1939 and in 1936 Lebong was the 
scene of a murderous attempt on the Governor of Bengal, Sir John 
Anderson. Later interest again died down and what little survived 
was con£ned to the Siliguri Subdivision where, in 1942, a riot took 
place in the course of which the police had to fire. 

At the beginning of 1943 a number of hillmen organised a society 
called the AlLIndia Gurkha League with the object of organising 
Gurkhas throughout India and of establishing the political rights of 
Gurkhas in any new political reforms which may occur. Oommunists 
have taken some interest in this District particularly in towns and tea 
gardens. The Radical Democratic Party has an organisation amongst 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway workers who were successful in a 
strike in 1944. 

The table below shows the strength in 1944 of the various ranks of 
the District Police (number of hillmen shown in brackets) : — 


Iiwpeoton 

Sub- 

Inapeotors 

Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors. 

Sergeants. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

6(9) 

28 (24) 

24 (16) 

2 

46(39) 

621 (431) 


The District Jail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 114 prisoners 
in barracks and 6 in cells. The above barrack 
‘ accommodation includes that of a hospital for 10. There 

are separate buildings for under-trial prisoners (9) and for Euri^ean 
prisoners (4). The staff consists of a superintendent, a deputy jailor, 
a sub-assistant surgeon, three head warders, 24 male warders and 
one female warder: 23 of these are hillmen. The Jail industries are 
cane and bamboo manufacture, gardening, bee-keeping, oil pressing 
and wheat grinding. The average population is below capacity. 

There are sub-jails at Eurseong, Ealimpong and Siliguri, the last 
being subordinate to the Jalpaiguri Jail. The sub-jails are for the 
accommodation of under-trials and convicts imprisoned for a fortnight 
or less and the accommodation is for 24, 16 and 11 at Eursewg, 
Ealimpong and Siliguri. The Assistant Surgeon at Siliguri is the 
Deputy Superintendent of the sub-jail there, which is staffed by one 
head warder and five warders. 


The administration of Forests and Land Revenue has been described 
BSTsniis Chapters YII and XII. Up to 1941 the average 

i l s aU ssB. revenue from Forests was Rs. 4,64,(K)0. This rase in 
1941-42 to Rs. 6,84,000 and in 1942-43 to Rs. 9,50,000. Estcise revmxuA 
also rose steeply after 1940-41 as follows : — 


1940-41 

1MS-4S 

IlliJLsIA 


Be. 

.. 2.96,000 

.. 

.. IMIMW 
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Bevenue from other souroee haa not fltmtaated so much and correat 
figures at the time of writing were; — 

LandBevmue .. .. .. .. 4,81,000 

Stamps . . . . . . . . 1,12,000 

Darjeeliiig Improvement Fund. . .. .. 1,84,000 

Cesses . . ■ . . • • • 09,000 


The above compare with earlier revenue figures as follows ; — 




1^L22. 

1930-31. 

1941-42. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. I 

Land Bevenue 

, . 

1,92.000 

3,34,317 

4,31,000\ 

Stamps 

. . 

77,000 

91,408 

1,12,000 1 

Bxcise 

• . 

2,66,000 

3,08,000 

3,17,000 

Miscellaneous 

• • 

24,000 

95,000 

1,84,000 

Cesses 

•• 

61,000 

79,000 

99,000 

The hill population is fond 

of liquoi 

*, from 

the milder 

pachwai 

(brewed from rice) or manra (brewed from millet) to 

distilled liquor. 

Consequently a 

large portion of the 

revenue of the District is derived from 

excise. 

Details of 

revenue 

receipts under different heads are shown below : — 

- 




1917-18. 

1927-28. 

1937-38. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Country spirit, duty 


1,32,219 

2,16,926 

92,632 

„ licence . . 


91,450 

45,930 

71,686 

Faohwai licence fees 


49,942 

53,400 

43,609 

Beers duty 


16,628 

8,532 

0 

„ licence 


165 

692 

1,613 

Wines licence 


17,472 

5,194 

2,926 

Opium sale 


8,004 

17,395 

8,463 

„ lic^ice 


6,621 

8,436 

2,824 

Ganja duty 


9,793 

9,490 

6,109 

„ licence 


12,738 

6,164 

3,422 

CocaiDe 


5 

8 

8 

Fines 


606 

- 1,131 

1468 

MiseeUaneouB 


12 

428 

800 

Total 


8,44,685 

8,76,625 

8,84.15s 


Considerable increases in revenue occurred during the war years 
as follows 

JPPfe 

10«M1 .. % .. .. .. 

* l»41-4a ..<* .. 3^17419 

104248 .. .. lUKbm 

104144 .. .. .. $mm 
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Details of receipts for 1943-44 are: — 

lUi« 

Coa&tfy wigkit 

• • mm 

. • 6e72s309 

Gaaja 

mm mm 

20,646 

Opium 

mm mm 

40,929 

Paohwui 

mm mm 

24,684 


Tlie District excise administration is conducted by tbe following 
staff, the number of hillmen being shown in brackets: 6 sub-inspeotoxs 
(2), S petty officers (1), 35 peons (20) and 3 clerks (1). 

Two temporary petty officers (1) and 6 temporary peons (6) are 
also employed. Under the Drugs Control Order, 1943, there are 
employed in addition to the above staff 2 sub-inspectors (0), one clerk 
(0) and 2 i>eons (1). 

Pachwai in rural areas may be brewed at home up to 12 seers per 
annum without fee. A licence costing Bs. 2 per annum is required 
for output in excess of 12 seers. In towns no free brewing is allowed 
and a licence of Rs. 2 covers only 6 seers. Licence fees in 1943-44 
amounted to Bs. 16,693. There were 31 shops licensed for the retail 
sale of pachwai for which Rs 12,713 was realised as fees. 

Licences other than those costing Bs. 2 are paid for at rates fixed 
at annual auctions. The licence fees are payable monthly: no duty 
is levied on pachwai. 

Country Spirit: 36,979 proof gallons were issued in 1943-44 to 30 
retail shops. On the average there is one shop to every 39 square 
miles serving a population of 12,552. The year 1942-43 showed an 
enormous increase in revenue from country spirit due chiefly to the 
raising of the duty from Bs. 2-4-9 per bulk gallon to Bs. 7 per bulk 
gallon. Shops pay for licences on a sliding scale according to which 
rates increase with sales: for instance sales of 4 to 6 gallons (L.P.) 
result in a licence fee of Be. 1 while 10 gallons makes ihe fee Bs. 3 
and 20 gallons increa^-s the fee to Bs. 8. 

Opmm: Annual consumption is 4 maunds 12 seers. There are 
eight shops for retail sale. Revenue on opium is levied as follows :— 
(a) duty, charged at Bs. 217-13 on one seer, of whicffi the cost 
price is Bs. 17-3. 

(5) lioenoe fees, on the sliding scale system with increauEting 
incidence for greater sales. Rebates of licence fees have 
been granted in war time to compensate vendoxa for the 
increased cost of living. 

War time transportation difficulties affected issues andsoonsumption 
of excisable articles but the incidence of excise revenie is ntm over 
9s. 2 per year per head of population. In 1907 the figure eras over 
Be. 1 and was ^en twice as great as in aay other district and man 
than ssfven times tiic rate for the Province as a whole. 

V 

fits exdbe administiation has to meet mmtier prohleiiaa narkna 
pment smnggling araoM the tsmitieit loyrm rates of tkeniM 
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fees are fixed for shops near the border Mul'iagieements are mad* with 
the Bhutan Oovemment who maintain a shopless zone 10 miles wide 
on their sido of the border. 

There are four offices for the registration of deeds, viz., Blfl^jeeling, 

. . „ £alimpong, Eurseong and Siliguri, The Deputy 
* Commissioner is the ex-offi.aio Registrar of the District 
and the office of the District Sub-Registrar is filled by the Sub-Judge 
Magistrate at Darjeeling. The office of the Sub-Registrar at 
Ealimpong is held jointly by the Subdivisional Officer and the 2nd 
Officer, that at Eurseong by the Subdivisional Officer of Eurseong. 
and that at Siliguri jointly by the Subdivisional Officer and the 2ndl 
Officer. The average number of documents registered annually in all\ 
the offices in the District was 1,402 in the triennium ending 1943. \ 
From the following statement giving the salient statistics for 1943, 
it will be seen that in that year the total number of registrations in the 


whole District was 1,369 nearly 
Siliguri 

one half of 

wllicll 

took place 

Name of office. 

Documents 

registered. 

Beoeipts. 

Expendi* 

ture. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Darjeelixig • • 

283 

2,873 

2,501 

Kalhnpong 

292 

2,006 

585 

Kimeo>zig 

137 

757 

296 

Siliguri 

657 

2,423 

1,410 

Total . • 

1^69 

8,060 

4,702 


Departmental control of the Provincial administration of Co-operative 
Oe-epenfive Credit in the Darjeeling, Etirseong and Siliguri 

OraiK. Subdivisions is by one inspector, two auditors (both 

hiUmen) and one supervisor (hillman). 


The Darjeeling Central Bank was opened in 1913 at Eurseong but 
moved later to Darjeeling. It has a working capital of about 
Rs. 62,000 and 24 rural societies are affiliated to it. The operations 
of these societies are at present more or less at a standstill and little 
impression has been made on the difficult problems of rural credit and 
indebtedness. Fifty primary societies are in existence in the Siliguri 
Subdivision without affiliation ^ any Central Bank. The oapiial of 
the Darjeeling Central Bank was mainly furnished by the Provinoial 
Co-op«rative Bank, only Rs. 4,000 having been raised from local 
depositors, More successful have been the 17 non-agrioultural credit 
type societies which draw their members from salary andi wage eamaM. 
They bore a working capi«|| of Es. 2,52,699. Six were affiUated to 
^ Gentral Bahk but have repaid all their dues to it and^ all tba 17 
«•» ahte to 9$k ade^aato loads toom ihara oifilid and hmk dsgMMb 
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Sale aad S«]ppfy Sofeiiliea ai Dacjaeliag aad Siliguri lia^rs bad 
■pme f«eo«M in bandUng arappliea dniring tb« period of cammodiigr 
scared^. A CcMiperatiTe Houee Btulding Society (formed in 1926) 
completed a successful existence with the building of 21 houses on 
the IjotMC" Beechwood Estate in Darjeeling town. On the other hand 
attempts to organise the sale of dairy products on a co-operative basis 
failed. 

In the Ealimpong Subdivision there is a departmental staff of 
one inspector, one auditew, six supeiyisors and an indoor staff of 3. 
Of these, the supervisors and indoor staff are all hillmen. There are 
Central Co-operative Banks at Ealimpong (founded in 1911) and at 
Pedong (founded in 1919) with 108 societies affiliated to the Ealimpong 
Central Bank and 41 to the Pedong Bank. The working capital of 
these two central banks was on 30th June 1944, Bs. 3,42,392 and 
Es. 1,64,216. Deposits were Bs. 10,904 and loans from the Provincial 
Bank Bs. 1,02,000. Long term lending did not prove a success and 
here also the system has made no appreciable impression on the problem 
of rural indebtedness. The Department’s attempt to finance the 
orange trade on a co-operative basis failed. 

For the administration of the Factories Act, Payment of Wages 
Act, Bengal Maternity Benefit Act and the Employment 
BeSsfS***"^ Children Act in factories and workshops, the 

Darjeeling District is included in the jurisdiction of 
the Inspector of Factories at Jalpaiguri, policy being directed by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories from the latter’s headquarters in 
Calcutta. The Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, is also an Inspector 
of Factories for the Darjeeling District and for the purpose of 
certification under the Factories Act as to age and fitness for factory 
work of adolescents and children. Medical Officers of certain Medical 
Associations and Boards are Certifying Surgeons of factories within 
the membership of their respective Associations. For other factories 
in the Darjeeling District not covered by these medical arrangements 
the Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, is the Certifying Surgeon. In addition 
the Labour Commissioner and his deputies and assistants are ex-o^oio 
Inspectors of Factories as also are the Director of Public Health and 
his assistants in regard to matters concerning health and sanitation. 

The main work of administration falls upon the whole-time District 
Inspector of Factories and the Certifying Surgeons of Factories, which 
for the Darjeeling District for the year ending the 31et December 
1943 involved the inspection of 145 registered factories employing 
7,033 workers exclusive of “Workshops” amenable to the Employment 
of Children Act. Of the above registwed factories 126 are tea factories 
employing 5,850 workers, the remainder being printing presses, saw 
mills, jute presses, railways, rice mills and general engineering 
earpenti^ and miscellaneous industries. As tea factory employment 
is a seasonal occupation certain exeiaisi|j||«us have been grapted for 
adult workers in regard to daily and we<^ly rei^; otherwise the full 
prt^eotinii of tbe laotoriea Aot and Payment id Wofei AM is applted. 
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The principal adminutratiTe problems are those o{ struetoial (safety, 
safeguarding of machinery, elimination of dust, control of excessive 
temperature and the provision >of latrines and pure drinking vatmr. 

Tea factories are at present excluded from the application of the 
Bengal Maternity Benefit Act although many enlightened employers 
have of their own volition established maternity benefit schemes whilst 
many others have provided dispensaries and medical facilities to which 
female labour has access. 

The boilers of the District were first brought under survey by 
officers of the Bengal Boiler Service in 1924 and annual survey is 
carried out by the deputation of an inspector from Calcutta controlled , 
by the Chief Inspector of Boilers. 

At the beginning of 1945, 75 boilers in the District were dealt with 
under the Indian Boilers Act, Y of 1923. 



OHAPTEE XIV. 

LOOAI. SELF^tOVERlIliENTs DESCRIPTION OF URBAN AREAS. 


Up to the year 1921 there was no l>istrict Board, Local Board or 
The Dbb'ial Union Committee. Many of the responsibilities of 

Seiurl. District Boards, medical and veterinary relief and 

village sanitation for instance, were met by the Deputy Commissioner’s 
administration of the Darjeeling Improvement IHind which still exists 
and the operation of which is described in Chapter XII. Education 
was supervised by a District Committee of Public Instruction which 
assisted the Deputy Commissioner in controlling the Zilla School and 
Primary Education. Eor the contiol and maintenance of the roads 
and bridges in the District, other than the more important ones under 
the Public Works Department of Government, there was a District 
Boad Cess Committee of 17 Members with the Deputy Commissioner 
as ex-officto Chairman. Under this committee were two Branch Eoad 
Committees for Kurseong and the Terai. The District Eoad Cess 
Conunittee was mainly concerned with roads on the west of the Tista, 
those on the east being kept up by the tenants of the Ealimpong 
lOias Mahal. 


Under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1885, which was 
introduced in the Darjeeling District in 1921 the District Board was 
constituted with effect from the Ist April 1922. 

The District Board consists of the Chairman, who is the Deputy 
Commissioner nominated by Government ex-officio, and 20 members of 
whom 10 are nominated, 5 being officials er-officio and 5 non-officials. 
Of the 10 elected members five are elected by the Sadar Kurseong Local 
Board, three by the Siliguri Tjocal Board and two by the Ealimpong 
Local Board. 


Three Local Boards have been constituted under the same Act. 
The Sadar Eurseong Local Board consists of 16 members, all nominated: 
three are officials ex-officio, five representatives of the tea industry and 
eight other non-officials. In 1940-41 seven of the sixteen members 
were Europeans. The^ Siliguri T/ocal Board consists of 12 members, all 
nominated: two are officials ex-offido, four representatives of the Tea 
industry and six other non-officials. In 1940-41 three out of the twelve 
members were Europeans. The Ealimpong Local Board consists of 
ten members, all nominated : three are officials ex-officio and seven are 
non-officials. In 1940-41 three out of the ten members were Europeans. 

The three Local Boards all have elected officials as their Chairmen. 
They have no independent income and act as agents of the District 
Board: their chief activity is the repair and maintenance of minw 
roads. The table below shows the main heads of expenditure of each 
of the three Local Boards: — 


IS — Owaiwl A dm fato aratioa .. 
aS -'Mlnwr (VeMasty) 

VMMtlS •• •• 
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Sadar 

Knxaeong. Hligori. 

Kaliia. 

pong. 

Bs. 

Ita. 

Ba. 


1,«00 

OOO* 

4.400 

JvDOO 


}t9»m 

I0.MO 

AMO 
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All the employees (Yeterinary Assistant Surgeons, clerks and peons) 
•f the two hill Local Boards are hillmen. The Silignri Xiocal Board 
employs no hillman. , 

The resoTirces of the District Board can be understood from the 
following figures of income for the year 1940-41 when the opening 
balance was Be. 1,08,147 and the other income Bs. 2,60,059. The 
important items making up the latter figure were; — 


B«. 

Local Bates . . • . • . 94,668 

Contribution from Darjeeling Improvement Fund . . 50,000 

Receipts under Cattle Trespass Act . . . . 5,865 

Education : contribution by Government • . . . 22,646 

Medical : contribution by Government . . . . 25,583 

Civil Works : miscellaneous receipts . . . . 1,685 

Civil Works : contribution by Government . . 30,657 

Civil Works ; contribution by D. I. F. . . . - 18,000 


It will be seen that the main sources of income are cesses, roughly 
Rs. &5,000, grants from Government Rs. 79,000 and contributions 
from the Darjeeling Improvement Fund Rs. 68,000. The incidence 
of taxation (cesses) per head of population in the District in 1940-41 
was Re. 0-6-2 but total income amounted in that year to Re. 0-13-8 per 
head. 

The total expenditure of the District Board in 1940-41 was 
Rs. 2,69,932, of which Rs. 24,000 approximately was on account of 
debt and Rs. 2,46,000 against current income. The main heads of 
expenditure were — 


Office eBtablishment, etc. 




Rs. 

14,000 

Education : inspection 




1,200 

Education : grants-in-aid 


• • 


31,000 

Education : scholarships 


• * 


3,400 

Medical : establishment 


« • 


4,700 

Medical : hospitals . . 




21,100 

Vacoiaaiion 




8,000 

Sanitation 




37,400 

Veterinary 


• • 


7,900 

Provident Fund 


s s 


3,800 

Civil Works ; buUdtngs 




1,300 

Civil Works : communications 




73,600 

Civil Works ; water-supply 




4,600 

Civil Works : establishment 


• • 


29,700 

Civil Works : bungalows 


• a 


1,100 


Details of the working of the various branches of the Bistrict 
Board’s activities will be found in the chapters dealing with Education, 
PubHe Health, i^^riculture and Means of Oommunication* 

The pistrict Board employs a staff of about 1$% persons* Nona of 
tlte Sanitary Inspectors (4), Rural Medical CHfioers ol H^ealtih 
Bstimabree {l)i Ouerseers (1) or SubrOvevseers (4) are 
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vttt of the 16 clerks, 18 out of 19 peons and orderlies, most of the 
medicme carriers (11) and vaccinators (8), 9 out of the 15 Health 
Assistants aD^d all the bungalow chaukidars (8) are hillmen. In all 
about 65* hillmen are employed by the Board. 

Under tire Bengal Local Self-Uovemment Act of 1885, a Union 
Conunittee was established in June 1936 to control minor road, 
education and sanitation work in a small residential area in the- 
abandoned cantonment at Takdah. There are seven members of the 
Committee and its total annual expenditure in 1940-41 was Bs. 1,244: 
the main item of expenditure was Bs. 700 on road maintenance. The 
Committee received a grant of Bs. 600 from the District Board. 

The Bengal Tillage Self-Oovemment Act, 1919, was introduced in 
the District and a Union Board was constituted at 
‘ Siliguri in March 1938. It is the only Union Board in 

the District and has the usual nine members of whom six are Hindus 
and three Muslims. The Board spends about Bs. 1,400 on chaukidars 
and establishment and for other purposes raised Bs. 5,400 in taxation 
and received gn^ants of about Bs. 1,600 in 1940-41. The following 
were the main items of expenditure in that year: — 

Bs. 


Boads . . 





350 

Drainage 





325 

Oonaervanoy 





4,500 

Sanitation 





640 

SohoolB . . 





400 

DispenBariee 





200 

MisceUaneoiiB 





1,300 


Siliguri has become an urban area, having rapidly expanded in 
recent years from a small village to an important communication and 
distributing centre. Drainage and water-supply are quite inadequate 
and it is very doubtful if a Union Board ought to be left to cope with 
the difficult problems that exist. The Board’s only effective and 
adequate activity is their operation of a conservancy system of the 
usual mofussil hand removal to trenching groimd type. The Darjeeling 
Improvement Fund realises nearly Bs. 12,000 from the Siliguri baitar 
and only makes a small contribution to the Union Board. 

The Siliguri Bazar was originally managed by an Officer of the 
Northern Bengal State Bailway for the benefit of Bailway employees. 
But in 1887 it was transferred to the District authorities in the 
expectation that the defective sanitation and drainage would be remedied 
and some control exercised over its expansion. It then came under 
the management of the Darjeeling Improvement Fund. In 1938 the 
conservancy of the bazar area was handed over to the Union Board 
for which a contribution of Bs. 2,000 was made by the Fund. Drainage 
and water-supply problems have not yet been eolved and need much 
more resolute treatment than so far they have received. 

Before describing the activities of the two Municipalities established 
in the Dietriet at Darjeeling and Eursedhg, mention will be made of 
the tirbaa area at Kalimpong and cff the Mxmiciiial adminu^^ation in 
axiatence there. 
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The Ealimpong urban er semi-uiban area faUe into thibe 
kmKmmw l>«3rtB* First there ie the Mission rad Homen arear an 
the high ground to the nprth-east of the sadSe in‘|het 
centre of the baear. Next is the Bazar area, known as the Darjeelii^ 
Improvement Fund Bazai^ exteijiding from the saddle along the 'Bishi 
Hoad,' for two or three miles. Last is the Development area to the 
west and on the high ground to 'tfi'e south of the saMle. The 4hree 
areas have one” common water-supply which is operated by the^ Public 
Health Department. The water supplied to the Homes and Mission 
area is mainly covered by a free allowance of 3,380,000 gallons per 
annum: that to the Bazar area is paid for by rates levied, by the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund : and that to the Development area iS 
paid for by charges levied by the Superintendent in yaccordanoe with 
the terms of leases. A few free hydrants are provided in the Baza^ 
area with lengths of hose kept ready to deal with fires. 

All houses in the Development area built on leased land are required \ 
to have water-borne sanitation and pay rates for water-connections. 
A small scavenging staff is required in this area and is paid for by a 
rate. The Mission and Homes area has water-borne sanitation for 
certain houses and its own arrangements for scavenging and dumping 
refuse within the area. The Darjeeling Impiovement Fund Bazar has 
a number of water-cleansed public conveniences and most of the houses 
in it have water connections and some water-borne sanitation. For 
sewage not entirely water-borne, disposal is by transmission to a septic 
tank I mile below the bazar. Bazar refuse is also dumped about ^ mile 
below the bazar. A water-rate is levied on all houses in the bazar 
whether they have water-connection or not. A Sanitary Inspector with 
25 sweepers is in charge of the bazar sanitation under the Darjeeling 
Improvement Fund and a District Board Overseer superintends the 
sewerage, latrine and septic tank installations. A separate conservancy 
rate is levied in the Bazar area. 

In Ealimpong, at the 11th mile on the Bishi Boad, is a mule 
camping ground and sheds where mules can be stabled. There are also 
private stables but stabling for mules and control of the animals is 
far from successful with the result that flies are very, prevalent to the 
detriment of public health. 

Building regulation is administered in the Development area with 
relatively satisfactory results by the Superintendent assisted by an 
advisory committee. In the past, there has not !been the same success 
attending building control in the Bazar area where congestion and 
insanitary comitruction are in places conspicuous. An advisory 
committee under the Subdivisional Officer now .deals with the regulation 
of building in the bazar. 

Electrioity is provided by a licensed company. House connectians 
are provided in all three areas but street lighting only in the Bazar 
area whyre it is paid for by the levy of a rate. Street lighting will 
be extended to &e Bevelopdiaent area as soon as nulai^lda booomo 
available after the wor. 
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imulieipalify extending orer the three areas has heen estaSlislied 
. It ie hnped that this will result in a Tigorons and progressive 
''.adhjMnisiTOtion and provide much .needed and long overdue 
hliaprovements. 


The Eurseong urban area is nearly 2 square miles in exte^. A 
„ . municipality was established here in 1879 to wliich the 

Kwsepi. Bengal Municipal Act 1932 (Act IV. of 1932) now 

applies as modified for the Dqirjeeling District. This Act has been in 
forca since 1936. All urban areas have been included within the 
Municipality except Dhobikhola and St. ^Mary’s bustees. 


Thq population of Eurseong town according to the 1941 census was 
8,497 but if speoisd school areas in the neighbourhood are added the 
total would come to about 9,800 persons. The summer population is 
much higher. 


There are 12 Municipal Commissioners, of whom 9 are elected from 
6 wards and 3 are nominated by Government. When the Municipal 
Act of 1932 was brought into operation, the Eurseong Municipality 
was given the right to elect their Chairman and until 1943 continued 
to elect the Subdivisional Officer: in 1943 they elected a non-official 
as Chairman. 


Holding, water, lighting and conservancy rates provide most of 
the income (Be. 70,000 in 1941 out of a total of Bs. 72,000). In 
1944-45 the rates were increased from a total of 16^ to 17| per cent, 
sigainst a maximum permissible of 22^ per cent. Total receipts in 
1943-44 were Bs. 76,689 and the 10-year average up to that date 
was Bs. 74,291. The incidence of taxation was between Bs. 8 and 
Bs. 9 per inhabitant according to the 1931 census. The number of 
rate-payers was in 1941 only 600. 

Average expenditure over the above lO-year period was Bs. 77,408. 
Heavy expenditure on a sweeper’s barrack (Bs. 25,000), on certain 
roads and on a children’s park reduced balances to the bane minimum. 
The principal items of 1943-44 expenditure were; — 






Percentage 
of total 
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Xtt IMl, iha had ittvesttmants o! apprcdBmately 

Bi. 20,000 aad outstanding debt to Government of Be. 10,000. 



"ITie waiM>«tt|nP^ luwds ioereM^f aiwi 4t n {wopoa«d te ^ iltili Iqr 
mstalling a new 4«molk pipe line at a «o^ of Bs. 22,000. Other nee^ 
are sheds for beggars and for .segregation and a new Municipal Offiee. 


The limits of the Darjeeling Mimicipality, fir^t constituted im 1860, 
were thep oo-entensive #ith those of the tract ceded by 
DarJesHiif. Baja of Sikkim in 1835, i.e., an area of 138 ^quare 

miles eztendiijg from the hiUs below Fankhabari to' the bonders of 
Sikkim on the north. The income was then only about Bs. 20,000 
from which 120 miles of roads and the conservancy and police|j|stab- 
lishment of the Darjeeling station had to be maintained. In^ early 
times the main income was derived from rent of lands in or'Vear th^ 
town which was assigned by Government for the above ’Iturposesi 
In cotirse of time part of these resources wm% transferred to thtr 
Darjeeling Municipality and part to the Darjeeling Improveii|l«nt 
Fund. - «•< 


The Darjeeling Municipality was first constituted on Qie 1st July 
1850. lioter and tintil June 1016 the Municipality wa^contr^led by 
nominated Commissioners under the Bengal MuaiatpaU^Aot (1^, 
1884) and a special Act (I of 1900) : after that date Oomni^ioners 
were elected under those Acts. The Municipal area was then iJivided 
into 10 wards. 


The Bengal Municipal Act (XV of 1932) now regulates the municilpal 
administration. Under it there are 28 Commissioners of whom 21 are 
elected from nine wards and seven are nominated by Government, three 
of the latter being ex'^ffi.cio members. The Commissioners elect their 
Yioe-Chairman but Government appoint the Deputy Commissioner to 
be Chairman. In the year 1940-41 eight of the Commissioners were 
Europeans. Voting qualifications are those laid down for other 
Municipalities with the addition that a person is also entitled to vote 
if he has, during a year, paid rent of Bs. 65. There is no reservation 
of seats or si>ecial electorate. 

The Milnioipality, excluding the cantonments of Jalapahar and 
Lebong, is 4*08 square miles in area. It is 8 miles l(nig (from Ghum 
to Lebong) and about a mile broad. With the cantonments added, 
the total area is 4*88 square miles. 

Population, according to the census of 1941, was >1^,222. This 
includes the population of cantonment areas. A history of population 
changes and details of density and distribution by sex and caste are 
given in Chapter III. There were only 1,533 rate-payers in 1940-41 
which gives a percentage on the 1931 census figures of 7*2 and of 5*6 
on the 1941 figures. 

Census figures of population show <H:ily the winter pt^ulatiim. The 
number 6f summer visitors is considerable but the visiter influx varies 
from year to year. These variations add to the difficulties of municipal 
adniinistosiion and in years when the visitor toaffio is very heavy, a 
seriouabtnin is plai»d upon the water sokd eleeteie su^ly sMienw 
4m the Stef adminiftoiing eaamrtmuc^ and hehUh 
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Bates fl«0jl«Tied fui lo3i«^ 


*s 


SddtQgtii^ 
Water rate 


pei^otCLj^ ^iTj^notol or toouol voliie. 

2| ‘dittoT 

Conservancy rote ^ per oent^on the first Be. 10^ o^nTental or annual value : 

3^per cent, on tlie ii6ccBjifijEle.n($of rental or ann-ual value : 

2 per cent, on the^ithird to eiacthfRe. 100 of rental of annual 
^ value ; 4nd 3|tli per oeni. on any excess beyond ^e above. 

^ The average incorae of the Mmnicipality is alioiit l&s. 6,50,000 as 


l^tes and taxes 
JHkr^cets and slaughter houses 
Bents of^ilend and Ibtuldings 
Hydro •electric receipts 
l^soellaneous 

•.f 

Total 

% 

^iiVenagfi e3i^en<fitttre is as follows: — 


Bs. 

2.30.000 
26,000 

1.30.000 

2,00,000 

66,000 


6,60,000 


Kb. 

(1) General administration . . . . . . 60,000 

(2) Pubho safety (fire brigade, street lighting and 

destruction of animals) . . . . . . 30,000 

(3) Public health and convenience .. .. 4,00,000 

(Mam items bemg water-supply Rs. 18,000, drainage 

Rs. 3,000, conservancy Rs. 81,000, healtli officers 
establishment Rs. 14,000, hospitals and dispensaries 
Rs, 66,000, laboratory Rs. 18,000, markets and 
slaughter houses Rs. 10,000, arboriculture Rs. 7,000, 
pubho works Rs. 20,000, buildmgs Rs. 10,000, 
roads Rs. 26,000 and hydro-electric Rs. 1,30,000.) 


(4) Public Instruction . . . . . . 36,000 

(6) Contributions . . . . . . • , 6,000 

(6) Miscellaneous . . . . . . . • 60,000 

(7) Debt and Extraordmary . . . . . , 60,000 

Total . . 6,60,000 


The MxtRicipality has Iborrowed both from Government and from t 
private sonrcfi >ajid at the close of the year 1940-41 loans outstanding 
totalled Bs. 6,08,187. It has no difficulty in paying what is due on 
account of interest and principal. 

The incidence of taxation per head of population (1931 figures) was 
in 1940-41 Bs. 12-1-7, the highest figure in the province. 

The Municipality has considerable investments. These at the 
close of the year 194041 were: — 

^1) P^vldent Vttndi 
If) Ssemfis 
(3) HyfimHfdesMai 


Rs. 

njm ^ 


II 
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One of the mo»fc important of tlm levities of tiie l^jklpMlpalil^j^ 
the generation of electric energy supply to tli« town and to 

neigkbouring ^tea gardens. A desciipli^aii^# the generating plant will 
be fotmd in Chapter IX. The ttpatenl ^l^in char^^^iiof an electrical 
engineer and not only supplies energy to oonsumemr at low reftes but 
also benefits %mnici]^ revelMies by *b substantial profit. Municipal 
roade and public^ places a;(w well'dit by electric^y anil average 

annual cost ^ about Bs. 30,({P0, to meet which*a lighting rate at 2^ 
per cent, is leVied. * ‘ * 

The -water-supply is ol^ined from springs on Senohal, tlt8 water 
of which is collected in two lakes and filtered mechanically. Supply, 
is augmented in the dry season by an ol|ctric pumping plant a^ 
Konkhola which supplies additional spring water tfi the Ifiilkes. TIk 
lakes are five miles from Oarjeeling at an altitude ol ,7,47v feet aKove^ 
sea level and specikl precautions are taken to secure that the lakei and 
catchment areas of the springs cannot be contaminated. Ssonple^ of 
water are regularly tested for purity at the municipal laboratory. 

There are 30^ miles of distribution pipes, 208 street standposts, 
106 fire hydrants and 652 houses supplied with water of Which 573 have 
private connections with municipal mains. Three |>laceB outside 
municipal limits are also connected. About 250,000,000 gallons of 
are supplied annually. Supply is at most seasons ample ftstr all 
purposes, but in the dry season hours of supply, in some years, Imve 
to be restricted. 

A water-rate at 3^ per cent, is levied on the annual value of 
holdings: 4,000 gallons are allowed for each rupee of rate paid and 
any excess over this quantity is charged for according to a sliding 
scale. Private connection, for which a fee of Bs. 100 is charged, is 
given to houses whose valuations are over Bs. 300. 

A large staff is employed on conservancy. There are five large 
septic tanks and seven small ones. Connected with these tanks are 
the sewerage of those houses which are fitted with water-borne 
sanitation and 38 chutes into which are emptied 98 public latrines and 
urinals and nightsoil removed by hand. Befuse is collected from 
dustbins by motor lorries and is dumped either on rbadside land for 
use as manure or at the terminal of a refuse ropeway which transports 
it into gullies far below the town. * * 

The conservancy of the town is in charge of the Health. Officer who 
controls, in addition, all other public health activities, via., the 
laboratory, markets, slaughter houses, vaccination, r^siration of 
births and deaths, baby clinics, infectious hospitals and a dii^ensary. 

laboratory tests water, sewage effluent, samples of food and drink 
aniS^^ the clinical section, specimens for medical diafnOsis. It also 
msu^actures distilled water and electrolytic chlorine, 

Ihe Hunicipelity is responsible for the maiittinumce the Tietmia 
Boi^plt|l to wUoh it makes large oontribatiomi. It also iiianaiiit a 
hoiflll! for treatmont ef infeoMons 4Use«M»« a iot 
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Th^ are 88<p miles of road inclndiag stepped paths: 2749 miles 
are metalled and ll*4o miles ^iRpstalljtdt l^dre are also ntunerona 
n^ell-built draiiu^. The loss of life J^m lai^didips in ^1899 showed ihat 
special Imilding legnlltions, drainage prpTislon and protection of slopes 
are essential in a toirn situated' on t sMp hillside'^ nnd the legal 
provision for this in a special Act passed in’ 1900 has be«a continued 
in tbe^lnt of 1932 as it applies to this District. Where slopes have 
to be protected, owners of private land can be compelled to divert or 
close road^, to repair or eibiove buildings, to protect sites against risk 
dt erosion i|nd to Inaintain or close drains. Fsesh buildings, roads, 
draips, revetment Vails or excavations can be * similarly controlled. 
Thei^ are signs that building regulation in war time has not been 
successfntly maintained and there are many buildings in the town 
which ought, on sanitary grounds, to be replaced. 

The Municipality itself owns a number of buildings which are let 
out on rfflji'. The collection of these rents as well as the general 
administration of rent collection from land and from locations is 
coptrolled by the Secretary of the Municipality while the Municipal 
Engineer is responsible for the maintenance and repair of all municipal 
buildings, roads, water-supply and drainage and for arboriculture. 

Buildings in the town suHered considerable damage in the 
earthquake of 1934, the most noteworthy being that to Government 
House, to the house of the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, both of which 
had to be demolished, and to various places of worship. Eockville 
Hotel, one of the more prominent hotels in the town, had also to be 
closed and has not been replaced. It was then found that concrete or 
reinforced concrete construction gives the best protection against damage 
from earthquake and since 1934 these methods of construction have 
been more usually employed when new buildings have been put up. 
Most of the damage caused by the 1934 earthquake was rectified within 
two years. 

The Municipality has effected many improvements within recent 
times, the more noteworthy being the puoca reconstruction of all drains 
and the surfacing of many roads with tar macadam. A great change 
has also taken place by reason of the opening of a number of roads to 
motor traffic. At first only the Cart Hoad and the Mai^ensie Boad 
were open but there have since been extensions. Motor traffic is new 
allowed on the Bobertson Boad, the Tonga Boad and on portions of 
the Auckland and the Mount Pleasant Boads. These extensions are 
convenient for the users of motor vehicles but are often inoanvesiie^ 
and sometimes dangerous for riders on ponies and pedes^ttp, 
particularly those with children or dogs. 

Darje^ing town is the headquarters of the District and is dtnaied 
in the I^ower Himalayas (27® S' H. and 88® 16' 114 ai 
a distanoe of S69| miles by tail frbtn Oile«ttta> Atima 
is a eotru^on of Xhnijediag tad nseini iw placi« ¥ 
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iiame given to the Buddhist Monastery which stood on th# top of 
Observatory Hill. 

* ft. 

The town lies on a long spur projecting northward from the Ghum- 
Senohal ridge. The spur rises abruptly from Ghum to the top of 
Katapahar (7,886 feet) and then, gradually descends to 7,630 feet at 
Jalapahar a:^d to 7,002 feet at the Chaurasta. It rises again to 7,163 
feet at Observatory Hill just north of the Chaurasta and then divides 
into two, the Lebong spur and the Birch Hill (and Takvar) spur. 
Both these spurs descend steeply into the valley of the BangH river 
flowing at a height of less than 3,000 feet above sea level. The ridgf 
is narrow at the top and its eastern slope is very steep : the bazai 
and nearly all the houses have been built on the more gentle wester^ 
slope. 

Although the town contains a large number of cheaply censtructed 
and unsightly buildings with little in the way of trees to screen them 
from view, it is located in such a position that from most points in 
it, views of mountains may be obtained which can scarcely be rivalled 
in any other part of the world. The visitor can not> only view a 
magnificent distant landscape from the town but he will find, within 
its limits, parks, gardens and a museum which give him a close view of 
the animal and vegetable life to be found in the surrounding country 
and some idea of the original appearance of the spur<»jOn which the 
town now lies before the forest was cleared and the arsit built up. 

The Lloyd Botanic Gardens are situated just below the -Eden 
Sanitarium and date back to 1865 when Dr. T. Anderson started a 
branch of the Eoyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and a cinchona nursery 
at Bangiroon about 6 miles from Darjeeling. It was found to be 
unsuitable for the cultivation of cinchona and too far from Darjeeling 
for a botanic garden. Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
dpcided to develop a garden close to Darjeeling and Mr. William Lloyd 
in 1878 presented a suitable plot of land, accessible and with an 
excellent aspect. The gardens have been named after him in 
commemoration of his liberality. 

The land was cleared and laid out under the direction of Sir George 
King, then Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
He was assisted by Mr. A. T. Jeffery of the Cinchona plantations who 
became Curator of the new garden. He was in 1886 succeeded by 
Mr. Kennedy of the Cinchona plantations and in his time experiment 
were made in the garden with the introduction of potatoes. These 
were unsuccessful as were Mr. Kennedy’s attempts to plant up the 
towp with trees in replacement of those destroyed or damaged by cattle 
and the local residents. 

In 1S98 the municipal vegetable garden was taken out of the 
supervision of the OuraW and about this tiine steps ware taken to hoing 
togetiiir in the gtadm cconplate ooBaetions of Eastern Etiaala|« 
tpatjUm and to a44 mm» Wiwtern and other 
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In ]|l^ 'Cbts was ^pointed Curaita in place of ]l|Cr. Kennedy. 
The grtfands had contaiiisd a xauseum but this was now transferred to 
a ^te outside the garden. . ' > ^ 

The garden, binoe 1910, has been* used for the eollection and 
distribution of seeds, plants and bulbs and for experiments on the 
adaptability of exoties. Yarious investigations of economic importance 
are conducted on behalf of departments, institutions and individuals 
and the garden exchanges seeds and plants all over ' the world and 
supplies specimens for herbarium, museum and class demonstration 
to Universities and Colleges in India and abroad. 

The area of the garden is forty acres and is divided into three main 
sections: (1) an up;^r indigenous section, (2) a lower exotic section 
containing many species from temperate parts of the world, certain 
of which have been acclimatised in various provinces in India since 
their itftroduction to this garden and (3) a miscellaneous section 
containing the predominating species of plants of the Eastern 
Himalayas and certain species of the hill plants of North-Western 
India, Eastern India, Burma and the Nilgiris. In the Sir John 
Anderson Bock Garden are grown alpine and other dwarf Himalayan 
species of rare beauty. The garden has a permanent stock of just over 
1,500 plants under cultivation : these represent the temperate floras 
of thirteen different countries of the world. 

The pla«i||t grown in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Harjeeling, have 
been described in a publication entitled “Plants of the Lloyd Botanic 
Gai^en, Darjeeling” written by Dr. K. Biswas, m.a., d.sc. (Edin.), 
F.B.S.E., Superintendent, Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Botanical and other researches are also carried out at the Mayapuri 
laboratory of the Bose Institute. The property (Mayapuri and 
Brookside) is situated on the McIntosh Boad and was acquired by the 
late Sir Jagadish Bose in 1920: a laboratory was later established. 

The Natural History Museum is housed in a building just below 
the Yictoria Park completed in 1915: before that, it was located in a 
building in the Botanic Gardens. The Museum contains well-arranged 
and comprehensive collections of the mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
leeches, butterflies and dragon flies found in the District and 
neighbouring areas as well as some specimens from other parts of 
India and the world. It has a small library. The Museum building 
is the property of Government and since 1923 it has bemi managed by 
the Darjeeling Natural History Society and the Curator Mr. C. M. 
Inglis. The society publishes a journal quarterly. The income of 
the Museum since 1923 ranged from Be. 9,000 and Bs. 10,00^ per 
annum, the main items of receipt being grants from Government; th« 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund and the Municipality. 

In contrast to the trim lawns of the Botanic Gardens is the natnrai 
beauty of the woods aituated on Birch Hill, the ridge running* noxtl 
«{ the iotm. The woods hre managed by the Foreat Deparment a 
a coMHfved forbsi «md are maintain^ as a puMie 'parlr. WHh eM 
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wealth of vegetation, shad^r^lks and old, moss-covered tend ior««|>er> 
bound trees, they sB»w what Darjeeling wm like when it was first 
discovered. This park and tbe small areas of forest on Jalapahar and 
Observatory Hill are the oMy parts of the town where the fine forests 
which once covered the hill-sides entirely have not been ruthlessly 
felled by builders or owners. Most of the few forest trees still surviving 
in the town have been disfigured by lopping for firewood or fodder. 
There are a few open spaces in the town maintained by the Municipality 
as pleasure grounds among which can be mentioned Observatory Hill, 
the Victoria Park, the Donovan Park and the Park — Hbm 

last opened in 1938 as a memorial to the late^i^^lClg^ Brabourne, a 
Governor of Bengal. ' 

\ 

From the built-up area the Calcutta road on the east of the 
Jalapahar ridge and the Auckland Boad on the west are bridle paths 
which lead to Ghum and offer to the user delightful views of inountain 
scenery. Beyond Ghum various roads lead up to Senchal (8,163 feet) 
and Tiger Hill (8,516 feet) 6 miles from Darjeeling through fine forests 
of oak, magnolia and rhododendron. The pink flowering magnolia is 
only found in this locality. There is a golf course between Senchal 
and Tiger Hill and from the summits of both, when the weather is 
clear, can be obtained a fine view of the plains of Bengal, of the 
mountain spurs sinking to the plains and of the courses of several great 
rivers, the Tista, the Balasan, the Mahanadi and the Mechi. To the 
north is a panorama probably unsurpassed in the world. In the 
foreground is the great valley of the Bangnu 4 miles across and 4,000 
feet deep, formed, on the one side, by the Darjeeling ridge bare of forest 
and scarred by landslips and, on the other, by the forest-clad Takdah 
ridge. Further away is the Bangit valley and beyond it in the middle 
distance stands prominent the cone-shaped peak of Tendong ' (8,676 
feet). According to I^epcha tradition, when Lepchas were the only 
inhabitants, there was a great flood. The few survivors of the flood 
used the summit as a point of refuge as Mount Ararat was said to have 
been used. Behind Tendong is the higher mountain of Mainom over 
10,(KM) feet high with the precipice on the eastern side of its summit 
clearly visible. Beyond is a line of enow mountains stretching across 
the entire northern horizon. Dominating all in -the centre is 
Kinchinjunga 45 miles away and 28,146 feet above mean sea-level; 
it is flanked on the west by Kabru (24,015 feet) and J'anu (25,300 feet) 
and on the east by the sharp conical peaks of Pandim (22,020 feet) 
and Narsingh (18,145 feet). To the north-east, can be seen most of 
the high peaks of North SiWm, Simvo (22,369 feet), Sittiolchu (22,600 
feet), Ijama Anden (19,250 feet), Chumiomo (22,430 feet), Kanchenj^u 
69 miles away with a flat top capped with ice 22,700 feet high and 
Pauhunri (23,180 feet). Further still to 'Uie east can be seen the* vidge 
ever 14,000 feet high, the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet« 
extending to|f^^{|p mountain Gipmochi (14,518 feet) which is the 
trijunction of fhe boundaries of Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet. The tve 
passes, the Jelap La and the Nalhu La, over irhieh trade ftttttt Indiut 
ia oarriSd to Tibet can be picked ^mt on sky Una and* apipasning 
m the ridge and situated in Tibet 40 iniles bayond it, can. %• nilien 
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tie beentifiil moimtam ^{^JClxomoliurlu ($9j^0 leet). On tiie other iide 
ai Smohinjiuiga west of it and at a diatanoe of over 100 miles from 
where the obseirer stands, he can see three sdowy peaks above the 
Smgalila ridge which runs down from BHhehinjnnga and £abrtt to 
form the boundary first between Nepal and Sikkim and then between 
Nepal and Darjeelii^ District. These three peaks seem small in 
comparison with the nearer Sikkim mountain giants but the middle 
one, by no means the most impressive of the three in appearance, is 
Mount Everest (29,002 feet), the highest mountain in the world. 

From DarjeeU|||[ itself the northward view is almost as impressive 
but the Everest*l||fhllp and Chomolarhi ai« hidden by Iho boundary 
ridges on the north-east and north-west horissons. To the south 
Darjeeling gets no view of the plains owing to the higher ground at 
Ohum intervening. There is no lack of variety in the views even when 
the high snows are not visible. The play of light and shade and ever- 
changing cloud and mist over the valleys and tea gardens in the 
foreground are almost as attractive as the magnificent panorama that 
becomes visible when the sky clears. 

The walker who cares to leave the town will find many delightful 
roads and paths in the forests which cover the Senchal mountain, the 
Takdah and Lebong ridges and that between Ohum and the Nepal 
frontier. For those who have more time, descents to the valleys 
below through tea gardens and forests offer delightful day expeditions 
when the weather is favourable. Those who wish to go further will 
find Darjeeling a good starting point for trips of a week or more along 
the Singalila ridge or into Sikkim and a convenient centre for the 
collection of supplies and transport for these expeditions. It is from 
Darjeeling that porters are recruited by the various mountaineering 
expeditions which have attempted to scale the high peaks of the 
Himalayas. 

In normal times, Darjeeling has two seasons which are popular 
with visitors, the spriig: and the autumn. For most visitors the winter 
is too cold and the monsoon months too wet. The hotel and boarding 
house business thus tends to be limited to two somewhat short seasons 
and many establishments have in consequence a precarious and transitory 
existence. Among the oldest are the Eden Sanitarium, the Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium, the Mount Everest Hotel, the Bellevue Hotel 
and, until it was more or less destroyed in the 1934 earthquake, 
the Bockville Hotel. The Darjeeling Club provides residential and 
dub life for Europeans and the Darjeeling Glymkhana Club indoor and 
outdoor recreation for members of all communities. The latter has 
an excellent skating rink, half a dozen tennis courts, two squash 
tackets courts, a ball room and a billiards room. It also provides gblf 
at Senchal and organises race meetings in the spring and autumn at 
Debong. 

The town is fairly well provided with means Wip^reatum. A 
number of open speces and playing grounds bdonpng to schools, 
odleges, the Police and the^Militasipi are on occasions avaUabU for use 
Isy ihe pnblie. The toim has two' pnbHo cinema h«31» (one in '^e 
fmn linll) tloe^tricnl performoBees are ecearitmally given in 
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tlem as wall as in t]b.e |^|||lipendrar Narayan Hindu Public Hall. 
Bestauiranis, tea Bbop^lbd ealipg bopAes abound and oooHes, rioksbaws 
and ponies can readilyne bjre^/at rates laid down by the Hunioipality, 
* by Yisitors wbo require tbewf* Motor vebicles can only use a few roads 
in the town Wt taxis can be obtained at the Bazar and the stand near 
the Town' Hall for journeys to Lebong, Ghum and other parts of the 
District. 

Darjeeling has considerable importance as a centre of District and 
provincial administration. Office and residential accommodation has 
been built for officers of the Secretariat who used to come to Darjeeling 
#ben the headquarters of the Provincial Govemnssnt moved up here 
and there * fs“’ a branch of the Bengal Government Press located 
permanently in Darjeeling. The Provincial Forest Department offices 
were until recently located in Darjeeling. In addition to the usual 
offices connected v^ith the administration of a District, the office of the 
Superintending ]|ba|j^neer of the Northern Circle of the Communications 
and Works Department is located in the town. Few of the buildings 
occupied by the above departments and officers are in any way 
impressive: the most substantially built and imposing in appearance 
probably being the newly constructed Police Buildings near the 
market square. The Post and Telegraph Office is also a well-built stone 
building : close to it is the Imperial Bank building and beyond that 
the Town Hall where Municipal meetings and office business are 
conducted and where the public hall is let out for use as a cinema. 
The building was completed in 1921 at a cost of Bs. 2,76,000 and has 
a well-proportioned clock tower, the whole forming perhaps one of the 
most satisfying of the public buildings in the town. The Victoria 
Hospital buildings are also well-built of stone and concrete. 

Many of the schools in the town have large and well-constructed 
buildings of architectural merit. And in the cantonments there are 
a number of strongly constructed but severe looking buildings. 

The town contains a number of places of worship for the various 
communities living in it. Formerly Observatory Hill was crowned by 
a Buddhist monastery but it had been destroyed by the Gurkhas when 
they overran the country in the early part of the 19th century. It 
was rebuilt on its former site but was then removed to Bhutia Basti 
lower down the hill side. This was destroyed by the 1934 earthquake 
and the present fine structure was then built as a gift 'of Hfe Highness 
Sir Tashi Namgyal, k.o.s.i., k.c i.b., the Maharaja of Sikkim. 
Management vests in the leading Buddhists of Darjeeling and high 
Sikkimese officials. Worship ,is according to the tenets of the 
Sect of Lamaism. The other Buddhist monastery is at Ghum where 
worship is conducted by the Yellow Sect of Ijamaism. It is famous 
for its image of the coming Maitreyu Buddha and for the Lama dances 
that are held there. The monastery buildings at Gbum were damaged 
in the 1934 earthquake but were restored by munihomiee of thSf 
late Sardar Bahadur S. W. Laden La, o.b.b. Additiim were the gift 
of Messrs. Sharab Lama and Sons of Darjeeling. IThe Hepali Tamang 
is a monastery for Kepali Buddhists. It was built in'19S$ and 
is si^ibtted below the Waddell Boad in the d’udge Bamr* 
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The okost noteworthy Hindu ^^tmple % the ipwn is the Bhuniham 
temple built in the year 19^38 l^His ^yhness Maharaja Sir JoOdha 
Shamshere Jnng Bahadrir Bana, Primf^hUnister of Nepal, and opened 
by his son His Excellency Commanding’^eheral Bahadur Shumsher* 


Jang Bahadur Bana in May 1939. It is near the Bailjray Station ' 
and is visited for worship by all sections of Hindus in Baj^eeling. It 
is the only shrine of its kind in India and is unique for the beauty 
of its architecture in the Nepali style. Contributions from many 
Hindus including one of Bs. 1,000 from Maharaja Six Nripendra 
Narayan of Cooch Behar and a grant of land by the Municipality in 
1890 enabled the Bengali Hindus of Darjeeling to construct buildjltgo 
for religious and social purposes. One of these, Nripeinlllpa 

Narayan Public Hall, is used as a common meeting place for Hindus 
and for puja celebrations. The Gopal Mandir, a temple used 
exclusively for worship, is located on the premises where there is also 
a public library. Elsewhere in the town Bai P^fhouram Agarwalla 
Bahadur, the senior partner of Messrs Mohanlal iShewlal, presented 
a large dhammsala lyhich is open to all Hindu communities. 

Christian places of worship are numerous. There are three Anglican 
Churches of which St, Andrew’s Church, Barjeeling, is the oldest 
ecclesiastical building in the Bistiiet. Its foundation stone was laid 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1843, and the Church was then built at a cost of 
Rs. 9,000. It had accommodation for 150 persons and the Chaplain 
ot Berhampore used to come to Darjeeling foi two periods of six weeks 
to minister to residents. Later the church was struck by lightning, 
was rebuilt in 1870 and was consecrated by Bishop Milman in 1873. 
A clock was added to the tower at the time of rebuilding and by various 
subsequent additions the accommodation was increased to 460. The 
walls have a number of inlaid tablets to the memory of some of the 
early residents and settlers, chief among them being Lieutenant-General 
Lloyd, the discoverer of Darjeeling. 

St. Luke’s Church, Jalapahar, is the second church built in that 
cantonment. The first was built in 1867 but was later dismantled and 
replaced by the present building in a more central position. St. George’s 
Church, Lebong, was built in 1908 and accommodated 80 people. It 
was damaged in the 1934 earthquake and had to be abandoned. 
Worship now takes place in a temporary building loaned from the 
Military |»thorities. St, Paul’s School has an interesting chapel 
built in the modem style on a prominent site and St. Michael’s School 
aj^so has a beautiful chapel. 

The churches of the Roman Catholic Church had their origin in 
the communities which grew up around two schools. The Church of 
St. Francis of Assisi was a wooden one erected in 1886 next to the 
Capuchin seminary and an Indian Chapel was built in 1889 next to 
the North Point College. As the community in the town increased, 
a larger church, that of the Immaculate Conception, was built in 18^3 
contiguous to the Iioreto Convent and ^e wooden churcdi was transfarred 
to Jalapahar. In 19(^ a church dedicated to St. Michael erected 
at Lebong. The Church of Scotland hae St. Columha’s (aiuroh in 
Baiiaalittg and took oter the Hnton Cirareh in 1985. 
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The Muslim coiomuiiity lias three mosques in the town mamtained 
by the Anjuman Ishonia, Ih^eelu^. The Juma Masjid on the 
Botanical Gardens Bhad qras built at a cost of Bs. lb, 000 and 
acoommodates 1,000 worshipftera. The Chhotti Masjid in iSatoher 
Basti was reconstructed at a cost of Bs. 12,000 and aoconunodates 400. 
The Anjuman also maintains a two-storied mmafirkhana built at a 
cost of Bs. 15,000 to accoinmodate visitors to Darjeeling irrespective 
of creed. It contains 21 rooms out of which 5 are family suites. 

The Brahmo community has a mandir near the Yictoria Hospital. 
As far as is known, other religious communities have no special places 
of worship of importance. In the outskiits of the town there are 
burial grounds and burning ghats for the vaiious communities living 
in it. 

V * 

One of the features of the town is the market square situated on a 
levelled and extensive piece of ground in the middle of the town ajxd 
surrounded by substantial buildings erected by the Municipality* 
The square presents an animated scene each day and particularly on 
Sundays, the holiday and bazar day for all tea gardens. The market 
is crowded with purchasers from the gardens and with sellers and 
visitors of many races. Nepalis predominate but Tibetans and Bhutias 
from the hills are conspicuous, in striking contrast to Marwaris and 
other traders from the plains. 

The town is well provided with roads and paths, many surfaced 
with tar macadam and most well-fenced and kept in good order. A 
few of. the larger roadways are open to motor traffic but many others 
are unsuitable for various reasons for use by vehicles other than 
rickshaws or perambulators. Few of the residential buildmgs deserve 
mention. The chief is that of the Governor of Bengal. In 1879 
an old cottage on the ridge overlooking Birch Hill was replaced 
by a house for the summer residence of the Lieutensmt-Govemor. The 
estate, which was first called The Shrubbeij, was gradually improved 
and buildings added included a Darbar Hall. In the 1934 earthquake 
the main building was so seriously damaged that it was found necessary 
to rebuild completely. The present residence with its blue dome and 
white walls is a conspicuous landmark on the Birch Hill ridge. 

His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur of Co(M!l!& Behar haft‘|l! 
Darjeeling residence in extensive grounds at ColMikm above the*^ 
Auckland Boad and to the south of Darjeeling. He also%li|(|Mi )>roperty 
consisting of 17 locations within the Municipality and oo4|liii|f iit area 
of about 7b acres. # 

One of these is leased from Government for a 99-year period. All 
the others are held on permanent leases, 9 of which are revmrae-free. 

The property includes about 40 higher class houses in the best 
residential looaUiy which are let out to temuite* The unbuilt-^ 
porbk^ of the property has been leased on long term fpr reiideiitjiiidl 
hufkling* Port of the property known as i&s Toong Soong Bantii 
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Kmage groM annual inoomo of tibio EalAte front' both houaes and aitea 
is about Ba. tl,000. * " \ ’ 

Darjeeling lias greatly benefited from the interest which has been 
shown by Maharajas and members of the ruling family. Not only 
have they extensive property in Darjeeling, but the Bulers of 
Gooch Behar have made frequent visits, sometimes prolonged, and have 
often taken a prominent part in the summer life of the town. Their 
generosity has been notable and among their many benefactioni^maj 
be mentioned the following: — 

(1) Gift of Bryngwyn and houses thereon valued at Rs. 50,000 to the liowis 

Jubilee Sanitanum in 1887. A contribution of Es. 400 annually is 

made for the maintenance of two free beds in this^^j|NStitution. 

(2) Donation of Rs. 1,25,000 to the Darjeeling Municipalil^ for the construe* 

tion of the Town Hall. 

(3) Donation of tWo plots of land to the Darjeeling Municipality for water 

reservoirs. 

(4) Donation to the Maharani School to enable it to start and an annual 

contribution of Rs. 1,200 up to 1932-38, thereafter of Rs. 600. 

A 

% 

(5) Donations to the Gymkhana dub for the building of squash courts and 

for other purposes, presentation of cups for racing and the Blower 

Show. 

(6) Grant of land to the Forest Department for replantation in 1898. 

(7) Sale of land to the Municipality at a concession price for the laying out 

of the Brabourne Park. 

Bose Bank below the Cart Road is the Darjeeling house of the 
Kaharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, another distinguished property 
owner in the town and District. About 1850 the Maharaja acquired 
properties in the stations of Darjeeling and Kurseong, then oomparatiTe- 
ly undeveloped. He used to travel up from Burdwan via Pumea, 
Bhagalpur and Titaliya by palanquin and with a large retinue. He 
l^jialt several Ipt houses on this route to make the journey more 
uoBiiwt&ble. ^nJditions were made by him to the properties originally 
puTOhaBad,|i|i^ow Hie estates in Darjeeling and Kurseoug are about 
1,600 extent and consist of forests, tea gardens, residential 

houaes, basars and agricultural lands. Some are xevenue4r«e 

and on the rest the annual revenue payable to Government is Rs. 2,6^. 
Maharajas of Burdwan have always associated themselves with local 
social, religious and educational activities and have made regular 
gfunts in support of a number of institutions. On occasions they have 
an&m their interest by free gifts of land. The present Maharaja- 
4hiMja Bahadur haa been the president ol the $ree GorkhseDuksha 
STiwarak SammeJan from its inception. 
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^ SuraMAg town is ihe^i^eadquarters of the Subdivision of that nasM 
bs^ilMi** tbe^main road and railway froin 

HjturMeBC SUiguri to Daxjeeting at a height of 4,860 feet^abovo 

Tews. eeadevel. It is 20 miles by road from DarjiOeling. 

According to the 1941 census, it has a winter population of 8,497, or if 
neighbouring school areas are added, of nearly 10,000. It is a summer 
resort and in spring, summer and autumn the population is much 
higher, the number of visitors varying considerably from year to year. 
It is not so popular as Darjeeling but many like it who find 
Darjeeling too high, too cold or too exjjensive. There are hotels and 
boardifiSg houses as well as many private houses whose owners occupy 
th^m wii^en they can get away from the heat and discomfort of the 
plains. The Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan owns considerable landed 
property in the Kurseong town. Although Kurseong is lower than 
Darjeeling it has a heavier rainfall (165 inches annually) but does not 
suffer so much as Darjeeling from cloud and mist. 


Kurseong is situated on a spxir taking off from the long ridge 
running south from Senchal. It has no northward panorama of 
snows like Darjeeling as the Ghum ridge limits the view to the north 
allowing only the peaks of Kinchinjunga to be seen through a gap 
between Ghum and Senchal. The view northward however is far from 
being devoid of interest. The Nagri spur, starting from Jorpokri and 
stretching down to the Balasan, is particulaily picturesque amid other 
hillsides covered with forests, tea gardens and factories. But to many, 
the real charm of Kurseong is the vjew to the south. On a clear day, 
standing on the Eagle’s Crag or indeed on almost any point on the 
ridge running west from the town towards Constantia, the spectator 
commands a wonderful view of the plains of India, reaching to a 
distant horizon 100 miles away. At his feet, the hills fall away 
abruptly to ground about 400 feet or less above sea-level and there 
cease altogether. Southward is nothing but a vast plain in striking 
contrast to the jumble of hill and valley behind and to the spurs 
jutting out on either side of the spectator. 

South-east can be seen the Tista which comes from the snows of 
north Sikkim, flowing through dense forest at the base of the hills 
and widening into broader reaches as it nears Jalpaiguri. West of it 
is the Mahanadi which flows past Siliguri just discernible amid trees. 
Immediately below Kurseong and west of it, the Balasan emi^ggiB 
from the hills and, after forking into two channels, joins the Hahafllil' 
west of Siliguri to flow ultimately into the Ganges. Still further to 
the west can be seen the outlying hills of Panighata and Lohargarh and 
beyond them the Mechi river, the boundary betwqext the District end 
Nepal. Beyond the Mechi and in the plains can be seen the Momng 
forests and other; rivers flowing through Nepal teH'itory. 

Few buildings in Kurseong are constraciifd jietbstantially and for 
too many are insanitary, ramshackle and untidy. The schools have 
the beet buildings and there are some excellent, private resideneee. 
Although the town is itself not imposing there are atttaotive wallcs 
in the immediate neighbourhoodi Abo4e Xursehog are the roads to 
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Dow Hill wheM will be fo^d tbe old xoiliti^ toad to Dorjeeling e^d 
other paths through the forest. ^One track 1^1^ down from the^iH^ 
school to the Cart Hoad below Cidarpahar and from Gidaxplapi» a 
Distri# Board bridle path leads down the ridge to Gayabari through 
tea with remarkable views on either side. Other bridle roads and 
paths lead down from Kurseong to the plains, the one taking off below 
Constantia to Pankhabari being the old military road used before the 
Cart Boad was completed on its present alignment. 


Kurseong is not only important as a tourist centre and af the 
administrative headquarters of the Subdivisional administrs^lion but 
it is, like Darjeeling, a centre of educational activity. Th«(0 are on 
Dow Hill two Government Schools for children and k Government 
Forest School and there are many other schools on the slopes above 
the town. Kurseong has a club and a cinema hi^l. It is the 
headquarters of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway administration and 


the Bengal and Assam Railway maintains rest quarters here for its 
employees. 


The Anglican church of Christ Church, Kurseong, was built in 
1870 and consecrated by Bishop Milman six years later. There is 
also a chapel for the two schools at Dow Hill. The Church of Scotland 
has St. Andrew’s Church in Kurseong. Roman Catholic churches 
here are St. John’s Church built in 1801 and St. Paul’s Church built 
in 1904. 


Kalimpong is the headquarters town of the Subdivision of the 
DsMri|rtien of name, which is the area taken from Bhutan at 

Kalimpenf the conclusion of the war of 1864-65. The bazar is 

Tewn. 32 miles from Darjeeling by the Pashok Road and 

twelve miles from Gielle Khola, the terminus of the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway in the Tista Valley. It is also the terminus of 
the mule trade route from Tibet into India via the Jalap La which is 
about 65 miles away. The Sikkim frontier on this route is about 
16 miles from Kalimpong. The bazar is situated on a saddle 3,933 
feet above sea-level fanked on either side by higher ground — on the 
south by the hill of Durbindara about 4,500 feet high and on the 
north-east by the Deolo Mountain 5,590 feet above sea-level. 

The prospect from many parts of the town is a magnificent one, 
liil^ough from nowhere is it quite so remarkable as the view from 
xllbjeeling. Perhaps the best view-point is the summit of Durbindl^. 
From here the northward expanse of snow mountains appears above the 
top of nearer mountains due north of Kalimpong, Kabm, Pandim and 
Harsingh are seen more obliquely than from Darjeeling, are more distant 
and therefore appear smaller. On the other hand peaks to the north- 
east are closer to ^limpong and the eye is not distracted by mountains 
in the middle distant as it is when gazing in a more northerly direction. 
Bimvo, Siniolchu aM me other giants of north Sikkim therefore shou 
up prominently. 'Westward one can lo^ up the Rangit valley winding 
among mountains and flanked on the sonth by the Snatlnl mnw. 
Bdow the hill one is sian^ on and west of it. mm ^ 7S«ka i» i 
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deep gorge paat Seacbid and Sittong and, looking eouth-wwt, one can 
6ee ike junction of tke iBStfmg and ike Tista and ike Biyang Bailway 
StatiiOi and ropeway terMinna at' tke bottom of tke valley, to 

ike north and north-easi, the Tista lies deep in its gorge mmHb ike 
east lies ridge after ridge covered in forest and cultivation across the 
Billi valley. In that direction can be seen the highest mountain in 
the Subdivision, the Bishila 10,500 feet high. 

The town has three distinct parts. First the Mission and the 
St. Andrew^s Homes area on the lower slopes of Deolo down to the 
Bishi Bead and the Bazar proper. This first area consists for the most 
part of scattered well-constructed buildings some of which lie 
hidden in well-wooded hillside. The second area is the bazar, 
closely built up and mostly a strip development on the sides of the 
Bishi Boad, the eastern end occupied mainly by accommodation for 
the wool trade and the mules and muleteers engaged' in it. The 
western end on the saddle serves more the needs of visitors from Bengal 
and the local a<jministration. The third part of Kalimpong lies on 
the slopes of the hill culminating in Durbindara and is known as the 
Development Area. It is a residential estate developed by Government. 
Where development has taken place, better class buildings are seen 
well spaced amid trees and pleasant gardens. The undeveloped 
portion, more than half the total area at the time of writing, is less 
pleasing. Some plots are under excavation or are being prepared for 
building in such a condition that their appearance is unsightly. The 
majority, bare of trees and under temporary cultivation, create an 
uninteresting landscape. 

Kalimpong offers to visitors a quieter type of attraction than either 
Darjeeling or Kurseong. There is no club or golf and little tennis. 
Walking is pleasant but few paths and roads seem to have been 
specially designed to be attractive to visitors. For European visitors 
there are hotels in the Development Area where usually also houses 
can be rented for the season. There is a cinema hall in the town but 
it is evident to the visitor that the pleasure that he will get from 
Kalimpong is more than that to be found in a small country town and 
less than that of a town resort. 

The town hae developed rapidly within thh last thii^ yltlrs. Its 
importance as the terminus of the trade route to Tibet has been enhanced^ 
by improvement of communications and from the original Missii^' 
Settlement has developed the Jiarge eiucational estate of the Homes> 
These give the town unique feattfites. ?risiti|||N|i»fi«id |deasure in visiting 
the Homes and walking through#ie baffaf Chinese 

the eating houses and the hotel accomnlMaisen jptssil Tibetan and 
Chinese traders wd muleteers: andSte|li|^o|lflll^ i^eotaole of 

streets used by many types from CentM by droves of mules 

aimlessly wanderinj^ in search ^f ^aB||^gMisr^ater. 

Ealimpoog has some impoiWnoe as tim adminisi»tive headquarters 
of th* Subdivision and in the f^wn^a looate#llke otoo of &e District 
Officer. ^ 
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trhe town hM a numW of cburcliea and otii«4r impressiYe baildmga. 
Apaxt from the residential buildings of tha^Bomes, the MissiOil.* and 
the Development areas, there is the ihip 9 Bing residence of the Tibetan 
Tradeidigent in the Homes area and on ihe side of the Bishi Bond, 
the residence of the Baja Sonam Tobgye Dorji Deb Zimpan of Bhutan, 
who is Agent in British India of the Bhutan dovemment. In this 
house rested the Dalai Lama when he arrived from Tibet in 1913 
escaping from the Chinese. There is a Buddhist monastery in the 
basar as well as large substantially constructed wool godowns. There 
are also well constructed administration buildings noteworthy among 
which is the office of the Subdivisional Officer built in 198$ on a 
prominent site in replacement of a building which had been destroyed 
by storm and earthquake. 

Ealimpong is well provided with places of worship. The Buddhist 
monastery has been mentioned above There is also a B[indu temple 
and a mosque. The Church of Scotland has a fine Gothic Church 
which was erected in the Mission area above the bazar in memory of 
the Bevd. W. MacFarlane, the pioneer missionary of the Church of 
Scotland in the District who died here in 1887. In the Homes estate 
can be seen the graceful chapel built in more recent times in memory 
of Mrs. Graham, the wife of Dr. Graham, the founder of the Homes. 

The three hill towns are all important in varying degree as centres 
of visitor traffic, of educational activity, of trade and communications 
and of local and provincial administration. Details will be found in 
the various chapters dealing specifically with those matters. Description 
in this chapter has been confined mainly to matters of general interest 
to the visitor. 

The town of Siliguri, “the stony site”, is 396 feet above sea-level 
and at a distance of 318| miles from Calcutta by rail. 
raigiii^^rSm? bank of the Mahanadi river close to the 

border of the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri Districts. It 
has grown from a small village with a population in 1901 of 784 to 
what can be described as a town by re^eon »f its importance as a centre 
of communication and transhipment. When the North Bengal State 
Bailway was extended to Siliguri, in 1878, the village was transferred 
from the Jalpaiguri Diiltrict to Darjeeling and the administrative 
headquarfISrs of the TeAi was moved to it from Hanskhawa. The 
]Pe^jeeling Hill Bailway on a different gauge was very soon completed 
the Cart Bead to Darjeeli^ was thereafter steadily improved. 
Siliguri thus became a transhipment '^int from the metre gauge 
railway to the narmw<i>ga«|ie rafbvay *lKnd the Cart Boad. Boads and 
raillraysc were in thl^erai and up the Tista Valley, 

thus increasing importance of Siliguri. The opening in 

recent years of '^^|bai ith the Western Hfliars and Assam 

via the Coronation gever the Tista has further added to the 

town’s importance as no'wofflHgpril^an^ future improvement in the 
Ganges Darjeeling Boad running s^tsnrest from it. 

Such administratve%lportanc«s|» ||ligMri has secured to 

its portion as a focus of condiuajpanon. This ma the reason lor ^ 





establishment of a subdivision and for the erection of the Various 
inspection bungalows located here. The few industries as it possessef, 

for instance, rice milling and, timber sawing, have the same origin. 

* 

Its growth has been rapid, haphazard and without proper dwection. 
The result is an unhealthy urban area with deplorable drainage and 
inadequate water-supply. Adequate remedies for these defects have 
not yet been devised. 

The visitor is usually only concerned with Siliguri as a transhipment 
point. As he approaches it by rail he gets his first view of the hills 
with possibly a glimpse of snow mountains. After detraining in the 
railway station he finds hasty refreshment and then hurries away 
to car, bus or hill train, anxious only to start for his destination. 
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EOUOATIOli. 


The pioneers in the spread of education in the District were 
Christian missionaries and particularly those of the 
HMmry. Church of Sootiand Mission. When the British took 
over the District, popular education was practically unknown. A 
few of the better classes had private tutors for their boys : a few who 
could read tried to hand on this accomplishment to their families: 
and in Buddhist Monasteries novitiate monks were taught to* ‘chant 
Tibetan texts. But of real general education there was none and no 
schools worthy of the name were in existence. 

The first attempt to reach the hill people by education was made 
about 1850 by the Bev. W. Start, a private Missionary, who added to 
his record of good work in DtCfs^eling by opening a school for 
Lepchas. After him came a band of German missionaries, one of 
whom, a Mr. Niebel, devoted himself to school work, prepared some 
Lepcha primers and gathered boys together into schools. It was 
not however imtil the advent of the Bev. William MaoFarlane in"’ 
1869 that any broad scheme of vernacular education was introduced 
into the District. He realised that it would be essential to train 
teachers and with this object he collected a band of hill boys, to 
teach whom he devoted the first years of his missionary life in the 
hills. This group of boys was the nucleus of a training school at 
Kalimpong. Mr. MacFarlane fotmd he could use BUndi text-books 
as a means of instruction and induced Government to give scholar- 
ships for students attending his courses of instmction. He himself 
taught in the face of many discouragements and the frequent 
disappearance of his most promising pupils. But he persevered 
and, overconpng all obstacles, was able, with the help of Govern- 
ment, to start primary schools in many parts of the District. '** 


In 1873 there were 25 primary schools with 650 boys and girls 
receiving instruction. Under his successors in the 
nistSiw Church of Sootiand Mission, progress was steady. 

Others interested in the spread of education were not 
slow to fc^w the lead given but the Scots Mission has been the most 
important influence in the spread of education in the District. 

By 1907 there had been expansion to 70 primary schools with a 
roll strength of 2,420 boys and 300 girls, average attendance being 
1,880. l^e corresponding figures for 1944 are — 


Ijrumbair of Scihools. 

299 for boys . 
19 for girb 


Wm 

atrangtai. 

Av«rage 

Boys* 

Oiils/ 

diDoe. 

10,196 

1,424 

AA«S 

, 215 

hW 

M4 


One hundred an^ twentjr of these scdiools are inn by the So(da Ifseiioat 
10 tlie Boman Catholic Mission, 8 by the ]||wilaishttn VedanINi 
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Asram an^ 4 by tbe Buddbist Mission {Young Men’s Buddhist Mission). 
Darjeeling Municipality has und«' its direct manageragent two Biss’ 
Scheme Free Primary Schools— one for boys and the other for girls. 
The boys’ primary school has a roll strength of 340 boys asd there 
are ten teachers on the stafi, all of whom are trained. The school 
for girls has a roll strength of 123 girls and there are seven teachers 
on the!* staff. 

There are two Municipal managed boys’ primary schools with a 
roll strength 209 and one maktdb with 32 pupils within the Eurseong 
Municipality. 

The proportion of pupils in primary schools to those of school- 
going age is 56’6 for boys and 9*2 for girls. These figures exclude 
pupils reading in secondary schools. | 

During 1943-44 Government contributed Bs. 32,268 for the \ 
maintenance of boys’ primary schools and Bs. 7,109 for girls’ \ 
primary schools, the District Board Bs. 3,396 for boys’ schools ^ 
and Bs. 360 for girls’ and Municipal funds Bs. 20,676 for boys’ and 
Bs. 11,064 for girls’ schools. Fee income from boys’ primary 
schools was Bs. 9,876 and from the girls’ Bs. 1,687. The balance 
of the total expenditure of Bs. 1,19,275 on boys’ schools and 
Bs. 32,885 on girls’ schools were met from Mission and other private 
funds. 

The table below shows how primary education has developed in 
the District — 


Year, 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Expenditure. 




# 

Boys. 

Girls. 

f 

Public. 

> 

Private. 






Bs. 

Bs. 

1916-17 

• • Boys 

207 

4,153 

343 

22,981 

8,526 


Girls 

8 

0 

468 

3,284 

0 

1921-22 

, . Boys 

216 

4»602 

399 

26,676 

13,899 


Girls 

11 

30 

374 

21,581 

6,730 

1926-27 

. . Boys 

231 

3,701 

0 

26,374 

16,138 


Girls 

14 

0 

546 

4,532 

10,693 

1931-32 

.. Boys 

261 

6,974 

494 

37,200 

24,737 


Girls 

17 

171 

611 

6,351 

7,344 

1936-37 

Boys 

307 

7,702 

929 

42,306 

49,436 


Girls 

21 

207 

793 

9,738 

10,754 

1941-42 

• • Boys 

311 

8,829 

1,369 

46,945 

68,251 


Girls 

21 

280 

971 

15,246 

11,604 


There are at present six High and 12 Middle fEnglish schools for 


•sesRAury 
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boys and four High and four Middle English schools 
for girls in the District. Figures for pupils and 
expenditure are given below — 



BoU 

Number 

NumbCT 


strength 
on 31^-44. 

of Hill 
boys. 

ofHiU 

giris. 

ItngUsh tor boys 

2,122 

1,297 

0 

Hiildle Bngliijib for boys 

4,629 

1,123 

n 

ftoglish lor girls 

• . 1,266 

26 

m 

MiMloEu^ldrairte 

• e 670 

92 

24S 



■oiTciAsnnr. 


m 


Bxpmdttun. 




From 

Ftiblio 

FllDids* 

From 

Private 

Funds. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Rb. 

BSe 

High SSagliBh for boys 

.. 

42»319 

61,276 

1,03,694 

Middle English for boys 

• • 

17,018 

24,264 

41,282 ' 

High English for girls 


16,767 

31,767 

48,524 

Middle English for girls 

, • 

6,934 

11,991 

17,925 


The following are the six High schools for boys: — 

(1) GoTemment High English School, Darjeeling. 

(2) St. Robert’s High English School, Darjeeling (R. C. Mission). 

(3) St. Alphonsus’ High English School, Eurseong (B. G. Mission). 

(4) Scottish TTnixersities Mission Institution, Ealimpong. 

(5) Pusparani High English School, Eurseong (unaided). 

(6) Siliguri High English School (aided). 

The twelve Middle English schools for boys are located as 
follows: — (1) Darjeeling, (2) Darjeeling for Hindi-speaking pupils, 
(3) Sukhiapokri (Scots Mission), (4) Mirik (Scots Mission), (6) 
Pedong (Roman Catholic Mission), (6) Ghum, (7) Eurseong, (8) 
Phansidewa, (9) Eharibari, (10) Naxalbari and (11) and (12) 
Ealimpong. 

The four girls’ High schools are: — 

(1) The Nepali Girls’ High School in Darjeeling (originally 

called the Girls’ Boarding School). On the 3Ist of March 
1944 the number of pupils reading in this school was 444 
of whom 27 were hill boys, 331 were hill girls awl, the 
remainder were Indian Christians. i 

(2) The Maharani Girls’ School in Darjeeling. The pupils in 

this school are mostly Bengali-speaking. 

(3) St. Joseph’s Girls’ High School at Eurseong (R. C. Mission). 

(4) Ealimpong Girls’ High School (Scots Mission). 

The Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny supervise Saint Philomena’e 
Middle English Girls’ Day School for hill children at Ealimpong. 
The school is maintained by the Roman Catholic Mission and receives 
a grant from Government. Connected with the R. C. Doreto Convent 
in Darjeeling is St. Teresa’s Middle English School for the children 
of hillmen. It has over 200 pupils, mostly girls. 

Seholarships have been awarded from 1941 on the recfult of ^ 
Primary Final Examination. Grade 1 sohelarships 
teheianMps. g j^onth for two years) have heen anrivded as 

follows:-^ to Hill boys, 1 to a Bengali hoy an4 6 to BragaH gals. 
ISA 
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Grade II ecliolanhips (Be. 2 per xaonth for two years) orere 
awarded as follows : — ZI to Hill boys, 12 to Hill g^ls, 14 to Be&g^H 
boys (3 Kuslims and 6 Sobednled Castes) and 1 to a Bengali girl. 

At least 3 Middle Scbolarsbips are awarded each year, of which 
one is open, one is reserved, for a Muslim and one or more is reserved 
for educationally backward classes. From 1933 to 1943 3 hill boys 
secured open middle scholarships and 14 reserved scholarships. 

The Scottish Universities Mission Institution, Halimpong, teaches 
up to the Intermediate Arts stage and in 1944 there 
eISnImm were 30 students in the College Department. This 
and a few institutions for European education are the 
only places in the District where college teaching is given. 

One hundred and fifty males and 192 females were receiving 
gp^lil special instruction in various institutions, all situated 

EEttcatioii. in the hill portion of the District as shown below: — 


Sohools. 

Boys. 

GirlB. 

Teaohar09 traming sohools 

16 

16 

Industrial schools • • 

63 

277 

School for the Blind 

12 

* 

Tols 

.. 38 


Monastic (Buddhist) school 

32 



Teachers’ training schools are three in number, one at Ealimpong 
for boys is run by the Scottish Universities Mission Institute. There 
are two training schools for girls, one maintained by the Church of 
Scotland Mission, Ealimpong, with 5 pupils on the Slst March 1944 
and the other at the Boman Catholic Mission at St. Joseph’s School, 
Eulti^dUg (10 pupils). The school for the blind was founded by the 
Hon. Mary H. Scott in 1940 and is being managed by her. Boys 
are taught the use of Braille as well as music and handicrafts. There 
are four teachers on the staff as well as a blind teacher trained at ihe 
Behala Blind School. Five cottages accommodate the students who 
live in them under the full charge of a master. The Monastic school 
is at Ghum and receives grants totalling Bs. 30 ~per month from 
Government and the Darjeeling Municipality. The Boman 
Catholic Mission runs an orphanage at Ealimpong where between 40 
and 60 girls are cared for and educated. The Mission also runs an 
industried and technical school at Eurseong training boys in carpen* 
try, printing, book*binding, weaving, tailoring, canewrark and leather- 
work. The Ealimpong Industrial School is described in Chapter IX. 

In addition to the special education inentioned above which is for 
the young or adolescent, adult education is provided in 76 night 
schools of the primary school standard for those o^rwiee occupied 
in the day time. Bine hundred and three students rect^ed 
instruel^h in these schools during the year aiding 31st Btarch 1944^ 
B o adi ng , writing, arithmetic up to the lower primary standaiNi and 
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simple hygiene are tairghi. Moat of the night schools are attached 
to day primary schools and teachers receive grants up to Bs. 6 per 
month. 

Special education for Europeans and Anglo-Indians is dealt with 
later in this chapter. 

Prior to 1938, no particular attention was paid to physical educa- 
tion. Most schools taught some stereotyped and 
MeerSe rather dull drill and in some secondary schools 

hockey and football were played. A District 
Organiser of Physical Education was appointed in 1938 and from 
that date a * long needed 'change has been taking place. This ofScer 
holds each year at different centres short courses of training for 
teachers of Primary and Middle schools and he visits the schools to 
inspect their physical training work. The Indian School Sports 
Association organises competitions and tournaments and this has done 
much to improve the standard of games in High, Middlei and Primatry 
schools. The Scout movement is very popular and most of the 
schools in urban areas and a few in rural areas have their own troops 
and packs. The District has three Scouts’ Assodiations at Darjeeling, 
at Eurseong and at Ealimpong. 

There are 57 tea garden schools including 17 night schools. A 
few of these are of the four-class type but most are of 
the lower primary standard. The total number ol 
pupils is 1,693, which is very small against the 
number of school-going age. The problem is a serious one: as soon 
as they are able to do anything useful, children are put to work on 
the garden to earn money and supplement the family resources 
instead of being sent to school. 


In the Terai there are 70 Primary Schools for boys, 4 for girls, 
13 mahtahs, three boys’ Middle English school^ one 
girls’ Middle English school, one Junior Madrasah 
frith thsTsral. and one High school for boys. The number oi 
children receiving instruction in the Terai on 31st March 1944 was as 
follows: — • 


In Primary schools and Maktabs 
In Secondary schools : — 

High Knghsh schools lor boys . . 
Middle ‘E?ogb^h schools for boys 
Middle Bnglish schools for girls 
Junior Madrasah for boys 

Tte corresponding figures for tlie 


In Primary schools and Mi^ctabs 
In Secondafy schools 

BngiiiEih sdEiools for boys 
High Bngllidi schools for girls 
Middle Hoglish schools for boys 
ttogihdi schools for gii^ 

Junior 


kills ere: 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1»272 

220 

316 

0 

230 

24 

24 

61 

67 

17 

Boys. 

Girls. 

7,686 

2,166 

hm 

0 

72 

1,124 

1,276 

mm 

U 

320 


6 
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The 1941 census figures of males and females aTe:~ 

lialea. Fenuiles. 

HiU areas .. .. .. 14»,338 137,300 

Terai . . . . . . 60,673 39,344 


If the number of children of school-going age be taken at 10 per 
cent, of population it is found that percentages of pupils at school 
to those of school-going age are: — 


Hill areas 

• « 



Males. 

78*7 

Femi^es. 

28*0 

Terai 




37*5 

8-2 


Provincial control of education in the District is exercised by the 
Inspector of Schools of the Bajshahi Division whose 
Uaf ’cnnlral office is at Jalpaiguri. He controls and inspects the 
High Schools of the District directly. Under him 
and directly responsible for primary and lower secondary education 
is the District Inspector of Schools. For primary education, the latter 
is assisted by two Sub-Inspectors at Darjeeling and at Eurseong, one 
Assistant Sub-Inspector at Kalimpong and an Inspecting Pandit for 
the Siliguri Subdivision. 


The District Board and the two Municipalities exercise control of 
the schools maintained or assisted by them through Education Com- 
mittees. That of the District Board consists of 3 members of the 
Board, three persons not members of the Board and the District 
Inspector of Schools ex-offi,cto. The Scots Mission controls the 
schools they maintain by three Superintendents located in 
Darjeeling, Kurseong and Ealimpong. The Boman Catholic 
Mission control their schools at Eurseong by the Superintendent who, 
in addition to being the Principal of the High School and an 
Industrial School, also supervises five Primary Schools. 

Every Government or aided school is managed by a committee 
which is reconstituted after three years. Membership of all com- 
mittees requires the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The Government High School, Darjeeling, had its origin in a 
Government Middle School which was established at 
Darjeeling about 1860 and a Tibetan Boarding School 
'M'hich was started in 1874. These two schools were 
amalgamated in 1892 and raised to High School status. The High 
School at first had two departments, the General Department meant 
for boys of all races and the Special Department designed for Bhutia, 
Lepcha and Tibetan boys. The Special Department was abolished 
in 1927 and was replaced by School Final Classes which also proved 
unpopular and were in turn abolished in 1937. The School now 
prepare^ pupils for the Matriculation examination of the Galoutta 
iTniversity. Five Indian vernaculars smd four classioal, laalfttages 
«re taught and on tiie maiuging oommittee are ax mm-offioinla 
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representing l^e Bengidi, Beliari, Tibetan, Nepali, Gbristian and 
Mnslim cominnnitieB of Da^geeling. In 1944 there were 889 pupils 


as follows: — 

Bengali . . . . . . . . 143 

Nepali . . . . . . . . ISO 

Behari and United Provineee . . . . . . 30 

Bhutia and Lepoha . . . . . . 47 

Total . . 339 


Of the above pupils, 18 were Muslims, 68 were Buddhists, 12 were 
Christians and 2 Jains. 

The Scottish Universities’ Mission Institution at Ealimpong was 
opened in 1887 replacing a smaller school at Darjeeling. It provides 
education for boys from the infant stage up to the Matriculation stage 
and for young men and women up to the Intermediate Arts stage. 
Attached is a training school turning out teachers for Primary schools. 
In 1944, the High School had 750 pupils on the rolls, of whom 46 were 
boarders; 650 were hillmen. There were 30 students in the college 
department and 15 in the training department. Almost all the trained 
teachers employed in the hill area of the District obtained their 
training here. 

The Church of Scotland Mission Girls’ High School and Training 
College is at Kalimpong. The pupils are Nepali, Lepcha and 
Tibetan with a few plains children and Chinese: in 1944 there were 
504 girls on the rolls of the High School and five in the training 
classes. Nepali is the medium of instruction in the Middle School 
classes and English in the High School Department. The School 
has a hostel with accommodation for 65 pupils. The staff of 
trained women teachers includes two graduates in Science, one a 
European and one a Nepali. 

Darjeeling owes its original development to its suitability as a 
health resort for Government servants. It is not 
surprising that schools were needed there 
for the children of those European Government 
servants who used it as a sanitarium and who could not afford to tend 
their children to be educated in their native land. Schools were 
attracted to the District or were opened ini it to meet these needs. At 
first the schools which were started were on a small scale and had a 
precarious existence. They gradually gained stability. Their aim 
was to provide for European and Anglo-Indian children that type of 
education and upbringing to which the parents had been accustomed 
in their native coxintry. Though the schools were designed and 
for European and Anglo-Indian children, the type of 
education they provided has proved attractive to a nnmber of Indimi 
parents who could afford the fees and practically all the so-called 
European schools now accept children of Indian parents to 15 to 
25 per cent, of the total numb^ of their pupils. 
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Tlw earliest of the Europeaa. Bohools in the District was the 
Loreto Convent for girls founded in 1846 and managed by the Lioreto 
nuns who have their mother house in Bathfamham, Dublin. The 
original building was at Snowy View where teaching continued until 
a more spacious building on the present site could be completed. 
That building was replaced in 1892 by the main building now in 
use. A concert hall was later added and in 1925 a class room 
building, a hospital and a large skating rink were constructed. 
There is now a separate building for the staff and Higher School 
Certificate pupils. 

Though most of the teaching is given by the Sisters of the 
Institute, they are aided by secular teachers and matrons most of 
whom are resident. The courses of study are those laid down by the 
Code of Education for European Schools and include preparation for 
the Cambridge Junior School and Higher School Certificate 
examinations, for the Trinity College and Royal Academy 
examinations in Music and Theory of Music, the Royal Drawing 
Society art examinations and for elocution examinations. 
Religious instruction is given to Catholic pupils in Catholic doctrine 
and to non-Catholic students in moral philosophy. Lessons are also 
given to those whose parents so desire, in piano, violin and cello 
playing, in art, dancing and physical culture and in needlework, 
domestic science, shorthand and typing. The school has several 
playing fields, an excellent library and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus. In normal times, pupils number about 250 of whom 160 
are boarders. Numbers increased considerably in war time. 

St. Paul’s School for boys was opened in Darjeeling in 1864 with 
80 pupils on the rolls. Part of. the funds used to finance the opening 
was derived from the sale-proceeds of a St. Paul’s School which had 
been located in a building in Chowringhee, Calcutta, from 1848. 
For a time this school had flourished but as it was unendowed and 
failed to meet competition, it had to be closed and the building sold. 
The St. Paul’s School of Calcutta had its origin in earlier schools 
there, one replacing another as various difficulties arose. Such 
schools were the Parental Academic Institution founded in 1828 and 
a High School for Europeans in Calcutta established -by Archdeacon 
Corrie in 1830. 

When it opened in Darjeeling in 1864; the school had one build- 
ing. Numbers gradually increased until 1895 but from that date 
the prosperity of the school declined until, in 1907, the average 
number of pupils was a little over 100. Later recovery took place 
and^ since 1936 the school has been full. In 1944 there were 267 
pupils on the rolls, all of whom were boarders. Boys of all races 
are admitted on equal terms but in order to preserve the European 
tone of the school Indian entrants do not exceed 26 per cent, of ^ 
total roll strength. In 1944, the School had a teariiing staff of 18 
masters and 6 mistresses, about half of whom h<dd degrees of English 
Hnivernites and the remainder degrees of Indian Dniversilaas. 
There is on miperienced steward, an Engdish^ hiM|dtia{ 
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flSsier aiMS Itoiue matrons. The school prt^iares boys for the 
Cambridge Junior and the School Certificate examinations and boys 
in the top form are prepared for the Intermediate Arts and Science 
examinationB of the Calcutta UniTersity. Every attempt is made 
to give as wide an education as possible by encouraging out of school 
activities. There is a debating society, a carpenter’s shop and 
excellent arrangements for organised games, the playing grounds 
and tennis courts being some of the best in Darjeeling. 

The school occupies a magnificent site about 500 feet above 
Darjeeling with an unrivalled view of snow mountains. There are 
four blocks of buildings enclosing a dignified quadrangle which con- 
tains dormitories, cleiss rooms and physics and chemistry labora- 
tories. The Chapel stands apart from the main buildings and below 
them. It was dedicated in 1935. Excellently designed in the 
modern style and sited prominently on a ridge, it is one of the 
features of Darjeeling, visible from almost every part of the town. 

St. Michael’s School, Darjeeling, is a school for girls under the 
management of the Sisters of the Order of St. John Baptist. It was 
handed over to them in 1895, after it had been founded in 1886 as 
the Darjeeling Girls’ Sehool by Bishop Milman of Calcutta. In 
1895 it was made a Diocesan School with the Metropolitan as 
President. In the cyclone of 1899, the site and all the buildings 
were destroyed. No lives were lost and the Lieutenant Governor 
placed the Darbar Hall at the disposal of the Sisters for temporary 
use. In 1900 the school was housed in B<iver8 Hill and Bichmond 
Hill. A good piece of forest land was granted for a new site and a 
service of dedication took place in 1901 when the first sod was cut. 
In September 1904 a new school building and a Chapel dedicated to 
the Good Shepherd and St. Michael were blessed by the Metropolitan. 
In 1929 the name of the school was changed from Diocesan Girls’ 
School to St. Michael’s School. 

The Sisters managing the school are aided by a large staff of 
resident mistresses. I'upils are prepared for the Cambridge School 
Certificate and Junior School Certificate examinations and for those 
of the Royal Drawing Society, London, of the Associated Board of 
the Royal College and the Royal Academy of Music, Loudon, and of 
the London Institute of Needlework, 

St. Joseph’s College, North Point, Darjeeling, is conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers under whom the Rector of the College is in 
charge. It was founded in 1888 when Father Henry Depelchin was 
placed in charge of the small school of St. Joseph at Sunny Bank. 
In order to provide for expansion, Government gave an excellent 
plot of ground on the crest of the spur running north from Birch 
Hill and in 1891 the school was removed to the new site after a 
building had been erected on it. The college now possMses fine 
buildings to which Government had made grants-in-aid, good 
laboratories for physics and chemistry, a cinema hall and exosRevt 
pky-grounds. Teaching is carried out hy Jesuit Fathew* aarisied 
a few lay ijaasiers. There are loiaa «i*nd|fdi in 
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(excluding tlie infant department) where boys are prepared for the 
Senior Cambridge examination. The College Bepartment pre- 
pares students for the Intermediate Arts and Intermediate Science 
examinations of the Calcutta University. Boys are admitted 
between the ages of 7 and 12 in the school department: for admission 
to the college department students must have passed the Matricula- 
tion in the first or second divisions. The majority of pupils are 
Catholics but boys of other religious denominations are admitted: 
in 1944 there were 31 Indian boys in the school in addition to boys 
from Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet. In all there were 390 boys on the 
rolls of whom 317 were boarders and 73 day boys. In the college 
department there were 30 day students most of them hillmen. Fees 
vary but in 1944 for day scholars the tuition fee was Rs. 200 per 
annum and the inclusive charge for boarders Rs. 950 per annum. 

Mount Hermon, an institution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, is a co-educational school. Its Board of Governors is 
made up of missionary representatives of many difEerent missionary 
societies. 

The school was founded in 1895 in order to provide a Christian 
school in a favourable climate, where missionaries’ and other English 
speaking children might be trained physically, mentally and 
spiritually under Christian influence, guidance and education. The 
school buildings and play-ground are situated in the centre of the 
100-acre Mount Hermon Estate at North Point, Darjeeling. 

The school is on the approved list of the Cambridge Syndicate 
and it receives maintenance and teachers’ salary grants from the 
Government of Bengal. 

Mount Hermon is a secondary school and follows the courses 
prescribed by the Education Department for European Schools, 
Bengal, with additional courses in music (including preparation for 
Trinity College Music examinations), handwork and domestic science. 
All pupils take part in organised games and physical training. 

On fllst March 1944 the enrolment was 248 of which number 132 
were boys and the remainder girls. One hundred and ninety-one were 
classed as Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the remainder were 
Jews, Parsis and Indians. Two hundred and one were boarders and 
the rest day scholar's. 

The main school building, known as Queen’s Hill, is one of the 
finest educational buildings in India. Three additional hostels 
accommodate the boys. 

At present there are 38 members on the staff, American, English, 
Scotch and Anglo-Indians. The Principal is the Manager of the 
Mount Hermon Estate and his wife is the Vice-Principal of the 
School. 

During the European War of 1939-46, A need arose for education 
for the ghildren of British residents in India who normally sant tibeir 
children to Europe to be educated and who desired for, them owa- 
ditiow comparable with those which they «i^eotedi|,to ffnd in 
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Etirope. Various scliools were started in India to supply the naeds 
o{ suck parents. Two of those which opened in Darjeeling were Ihe 
New School and Singamari School. The New School was founded 
in Calcutta in 1940 and first moTed to Jalapahar for the summer in 
1941: later the main school was transferred to Jalapahar where it 
continued until December 1944. It prorided education from the 
Kindergarten to the Higher Certificate stages and numbers were 
limited to 170 European boys and girls. Singamari School was 
opened in 1941 and was not closed at the termination of the European 
War. The Principal, Miss S. A. Webb, and a staff of graduates 

and trained teachers instruct in the subjects of the ordinary secondary 

school curriculum and prepare students for the Cambridge School 
Certificate and Junior examinations : also for those of the Boyal 
Drawing Society and of the Associated Board of Music. The School 
is for girls and smaller boys and in 1944 the number of pupils was 
74 of whom 34 were boarders. 

The oldest of the schools for Europeans in Kurseong is the 

Victoria Boys’ School. It was founded in 1879 by Sir Ashley Eden 

for boys and girls and was housed in Constantia, at present the 
lesidence of the Subdivisional Officer. The School was moved to 
Dow Hill in 1880. In 1897 the present Victoria School was opened 
for boys and the Dow Hill School for girls was separated. The 
Victoria School is a Government school, established originally for the 
children of Railway employees, Idlei (.pened to the sons of Govern- 
ment servants and now also to European or Anglo-Indian boys of 
paients of any occupation. The capacity of the school is about 200, 
all of whom are boarders. Classes are taught from standards II to 
IX and for the Cambiidge School Certificate. There are also classes 
preparing for the Intermediate Aits examination of the Calcutta 
University. The School is situated on a commanding site near the 
top of the Dow Hill above Kurseong and has excellent buildings 
including an assembly hall, gymnasium and class rooms with well 
equipped laboratoriet.. It has also fine play-grounds. The staff con- 
sists of a head master, nine assistant masters, two lady teachers, a 
physical training and games master, an Indian Ijanguage teacher, 
a steward, a lady housekeeper, 3 matrons and 4 clerks. 

The Dow TTill Girls’ School was separated from the Victoria 
School in 1897 and in 1898 opened as a Middle school with 80 
children and a staff of a head mistress, 5 junior mistresses and a 
matron. It can now accommodate about 200 children as boarders. 
The accommodation includes a dormitory for little boys up to the 
age of 8^. In 1944 there were also about 10 day scholars. This 
school is a Government school originally intended to provide 
education for children of Government servants of the Anglo-Indiaa 
and Domiciled European community. The majority of pupils con- 
tinue to come from these communities but in 1944 there were in the 
school 14 Indian children of various oommauities. The school pre- 
pares pupils for the Senior «id Junior Cambridge Local exauinn- 
tionss aUAbcmaiu subjects are taught. Music, domestic soiseme* 
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games and art are all part of the corricnlnm and Bengali is ta^ifi^t 
as a second language. The school occupies a site near that of tilte 
Victoria School and has excellent buildings and playing grounds 
which include tennis and badminton courts. There is a hospital 
serving both schools^ which has a fully qualified staff of three trained 
nurses. 

St. Helen’s College, Hurseong, is conducted by the Daughters of 
the Cross of Liege and was opened in a small rented house in 1890 by 
Mother Marie then Provincial. Expansion made it necessary to move 
into larger premises in 1891 and when the earthquake of 1897 had 
made the latter unsafe a second move followed. The foundation stone 
of the present building was laid in 1899 and the unfinished building 
was occupied in 1900. At the present time the school can accom- 
modate 180 boarders and has generally 200 on the rolls. The staff 
consists of the Sister Superior who is head mistress, twelve Sisters 
and ten lay mistresses. The course of studies is that laid down in 
the Code and includes preparation for the Cambridge Local 
examinations. Particular attention is given to musical education 
and elocution and pupils are prepared for the usual music examina- 
tions. There are commercial classes and the curriculum includes 
physical culture and games : the school has good grounds for tennis, 
hockey, net-ball and badminton. 

The Goethals Memorial School was founded in memory of the 
Most Rev. Dr. Paul Count Goethals, s.J., Archbishop of Calcutta, 
and was formally opened in 1907 by Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The school is under the management of the 
Christian Brothers of Ireland and occupies an estate of over 140 acres 
two miles from Eurseong. It was founded to impart a sound 
literary, moral and religious education to Catholic boys of the 
European , and Anglo-Indian communities but Christian boys of 
other denominations as well as non-Christians are received as 
boarders. In 1944 there were 225 boarders and 19 day scholars. 
Studies are those laid down in the Code for European Schools and 
pupils are prepared for the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
School Certificate examinations. 

The most important establishment for Eurojtean education in 
Ealimpong is that founded in 1900 by the late the Very Rev. Dr. J. 
A. Graham, c.i.e., d.d.. Guild Missionary of the Church of Scotland. 
He was, until his death on the 15th of May 1942, the Honorary 
Superintendent of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes which had been 
founded by him. The object for which these Homes were established 
was “to provide for children wholly or partly of British or other 
European descent such an education and trauaing based upon 
Protestant principles, as may fit them for emigration to British 
Colonies or for suitable work elsewhere’’. The Hosies are situated 
on an estate of about 611 acres on the hillside abc^e the SalimiKKiig 
Baser ^^heights. ranging from 4,500 to 6,000 feet above ee^ievel. 
Tbiiw is ^accommodation for 600 duldren in oottages 
Bmi hillside, each cottage hcAding 24 to 



tknge of Wo l^et froia Briiaiii or the Colonies. There ere no 
servants in the cottages and all work is done by the diildren them- 
selree. This gives them excellent practical training in domestic 
work which proves of great use in 'after-life. The Homes have 
excellent buildings including 18 cottages, a hospital and isolation 
block, 8 school btuldings, 11 staff houses, a Chapel built in memory 
of Hrs. Gh'aham, wife of the founder, administration buildings (stores, 
bakery, farm, dairy, hostel, clothing depot, workshops and office), 
a swimming bath, a workers* club house. Scouts’ and Girl Guides’ 
dens and a holiday home for old pupils. The Homes have a Higher 
Grade school with a Secondary section. On the Higher Grade side, 
pupils are taken up to the Board of Apprenticeship Training 
examination and on the Secondary side are prepared for the Cambridge 
examinations and the Calcutta TTniversity Matriculation. There is 
a teaching staff of 26 teachers most of whom come from Britain and 
half of whom are University graduates. Three thousand one 
hundred and ten children have been received into the Homes and 
old pupils are to be found in all parts of the world, many occup 3 ring 
responsible posts and acquitting themselves with credit. The Homes 
are managed by a Superintendent controlled by a Board of Manage- 
ment meeting three times a year in Darjeeling, Halimpong and 
Calcutta. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Halimpong, was founded in 1922 as a 
sanatorium for Sisters teaching in plains schools and in 1926 was 
opened as a boarding school for Anglo-Indian and European girls 
by the Sisters of the Congregation of Saint Joseph de Cluny. In 
1944, there were on the rolls 140 boarders and 50 day scholars 
including 25 hill children. Boys up to the age of 8 are admitted. 
Children are prepared for the Cambridge Senior Certificate examina- 
tions and the Trinity College Music examinations. The Catholic 
religion is taught but children of other denominations are admitted. 
Particular attention is given to health and physical development 
which are supervised by a doctor and a games mistress. The school 
has two large playing fields. 

In this District religious association and worship have been 
closely linked with cultural and educational activity: 
aiul Christian missionary effort here has made great use of 
education and it is probably true to say that cultural 
progress has depended more on the work of religious men than on 
cultural associations of a non-religious type. 

Muslims are few but, as \uual, Muslim culture centres round 
their mosques near which in Darjeeling there are a madrasah, a 
mdktab and a musafirkhana open to non-Muslims as well as Mxudims. 
The Anjtman^Itlamia directs these institutions and leads Muslim 
culture generally. Monasteries are centres of Buddhist culture even 
^ough the standard of education that is imparted in them is, judged 
by secular standards, low. In the Ehlimpong Subdivision, Buddhist 
monaiWnes are more numerous and it is here in the Diltriot that 
culture has survived most Wrongly. The qpread el 
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Christi^u culture hae been vigorous and well recorded. The fimi 
attempt in the District to introduce Christianity was made by the 
Bev. W. Start, a Baptist, and he brought out to follow him a band of 
Moravian Missionaries from ' Germany who had their headquarters 
at Takvar and worked among Lepchas for many years without, how- 
ever, much result. Efforts of two German missionaries to preach to 
Meches and Bajbanshis in the Terai also failed. Missionary enter- 
prise on a larger scale began in 1870 when the Church of Scotiand 
started work. Mr. William MacEarlane was transferred from Gaya 
to the District and gave education a foremost part in his programme 
of mission work. He laid the foundation of Primary Education in 
the District and was a successful missionary: before his death in 
1887 over 600 persons had been converted to the Christian faith. 
The Christian community connected with the Scots Mission in the 
District is now claimed to be 5,786. Missionaries are stationed at 
Darjeeling, Eurseong and Ealimpong and there are village churches 
in charge of pastors and catechists in most of the chief towns and 
villages of the District. In the early days converts were mainly 
Lepchas but at the present time the Christian community includes 
people of all the various races in the District. The Bible has been 
translated into Nepali which is the language most generally used. 
The missionaries of the Scotch Church have always interested them- 
selves in every activity which concerns the welfare and uplift of 
people of the District. 

The early missionary efiort of the Boman Catholic Church was 
intimately connected with the establishment of European schools. 
Catholic communities grew round the Loreto Convent and St. Joseph’s 
School and soon had their own churches, that of St. Francis 
of Assisi built in 1886 near the Convent and an Indian Chapel 
built in 1898 next to St. Joseph’s College. As the town community 
increased the Church of the Immaculate Conception was built next 
to the Convent in 1893 and the wooden church it replaced moved to 
Jalapahar. Lebong later (1908) had a church dedicated to St. 
Michael. The mission reinforced its appeal by establishing two 
Indian High Schools in the town — St. Bobert’s founded in 1934 and 
St. Teresa’s situated in the grounds of the Convent. Similarly St. 
Mary’s College in Eurseong, a house of theological studies, became 
a centre of missionary effort in the neighbourhood. In the field next 
to the college an orphanage and a dispensary were started and in 
1891 St. John’s Chtirch was built for the Nepalese Catholics of St. 
Mary’s Hill. In 1904, St. Paul’s Church was built for the domiciled 
community of the town. The mission runs a co-operative bank, a 
technical school and in the Subdivision many primary schools. In the 
Siliguri Subdivision, most of the Catholics are immigrants from Chota 
Nagpur working on tea gardens. Before the 1918 war they were 
numerous enough to be visited four times a year by a#ather from St. 
Mary’s. As their numbers increased, a mission wtV lilpwaied in Gaya- 
ganga in 1933 which now has a convent, a big (Biuroh (1987), a 
eehool and a dispensary (1938). The Subdivisimu of Dar* 
Eurseong and Siliguri are within the arthdioeese Oaloutth 
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Ealimpoiiit belongs to the PTefectnxe Apostolic of Sikkim. 
Siliguri town lies within the diocese of Dinajpnr being on the south 
bank of the Mahanadi. 

In Kalimpong the first attempt at missionary effort by Catholics 
was made in 1883 when it was hoped that they could advance into 
Tibet. A station was opened in Pedong where Tibetan books were 
printed. It was not found possible to enter Tibet so the mission at 
Pedong devoted itself to converting Nepalis. French Fathers tran> 
slated the Gospels, the Acts and various other religious books into 
Nepali. In 1935 the field was handed over to the Canon Begulars of 
St. Augustin, who now have 6 stations with resident priests, via., 
Ealimpong, Pedong, Mariabasti, Gitbeong, Algarah and Gorubathan. 
There are Catholic schools in Ealimpong mentioned above and in 
addition a middle school at Pedong and many primary schools in the 
Subdivision. In July 1943 it was estimated that there were at least 
6,173 Catholics in the District and 21 churches or chapels where Hass 
is said every day. 

There is an Indian Christian Association which claims that there 
are about 12,000 Christians of local origin in the District, most of 
whom are of Nepali races. The community has few who have 
received education beyond the primaryl standard and TT>d,ij».n 
Christians of the District therefore hold practically none of the higher 
administrative posts. They have given loyal service in both the 
world wars. 

Hindu culture has centred round Nepali, Hindi and Bengali places 
of worship and associations. The Nepali Sahitya Sammelan founded 
in 1924 has done much to spread the influence of Nepali literature 
and culture and has with this object published books. The Manohinod 
Tiibrary established in 1924 is managed by hill people for their own 
benefit. The Himachal Hindi Bhawan, Darjeeling, was founded in 
1931 with the object of popularising the Hindi language ahd litera> 
ture locally. It is coutrolled by a body of 3 trustees of whom Bai 
L. N. Sukhani Bahadur, m.b.e., is at present a member. It runs a 
public library of 2,250 volumes and a reading room both of which 
are open to all and it organises literary discourses in Hindi and 
maintains educational institutions including a co-educational Hindi 
Middle English school and a Sanskrit tdl. The Nripendra Narayan 
Hall is a centre of Hindu cultural life mainly Bengali and oontains 
a public library named after the wife of a prominent Bengali. The 
institution is maintained as a contmon meeting place of Hindus for 
their socio-religious activities. 

There are 15 public libraries in the District, most of which are 
ligated in the chief towns. All are fairly well 
Lifetarm. ei|i%ped and provide satisfactorily for the needs of 
the ^ding public, some offering additional ceoreatiQ& to subscribing 
members. The total number of members of these libraries^ in 1948 
wns 1,909. 




CHAPTER XVi. 


•AZETTEER ANO INDEX OF FLAOE NAMES. 


(I!tO¥»A<^TbeMex below phusee not ell of which oceiir In the text of thle 

ihiMfeeer. After each mine wUl be fband letten ee below endoeed in bradcete which Ipdioate the conntnr or 
<Kr pieoes In the BarleeUng Dlstrik tteelf ) the poUee-etatlon In which the pkM lies - 


91-Tlbets 
Slk-BIklctaiD 
Ke-irepel. 
Bh^Bhataiis 
3Piir«>Pttmea District. 


Jft-p Jalpaigurl District 
Bengal. 

Bihar. 

Da-Darieeling. 
Pa«.Pul Baser. 


Jo •» Jorebungalow. 
8n»8nkhiapokil 
Ea «• Banjplrangllot. 
KumKotseong 
Mi-Mirik. 


&a«8iUgnrl. 

Kh***iaiaribari. 

Ph»Fhaiiiddewa. 

Ka»EhUmpoiig. 

OooGornbathan. 


_ _ ofthis volume on which the name occurs. Below 

the nomben are dven (when known) an account of tlM o ration of the place name and for tea estates the 
acreage leased and area actually under tea ] 


A 


Adaipur (Sil) 

183, 187. 

Adhikari (Eh) 

169, 170, 188, 236. 

Algarah (Ka) 

66, 93, 95, 171, 172, 182, 183, 187, 201, 
233, 279. 

Bftuur D. I. F. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Alaakari (Pur) 

191. 

Bautway Station. 

AlHfeari (Ba) 

113. 

T. E. leased 263 under tea 120 acres. 

Amkari (Ph) 

186, 188. 

Anhiakh (Go) 

(<oTib. the place below the demon’s 
ahnne.) 

T. E. leased 901 under tea 303 acres. 

Affkatla (Ku) 

118, 202. 

(a.Kep. the place of the mango trees.) 
T. E. leased 2614 under tea 736 acres. 

Aifiar(Sik) 


Ana Pa) 

T. E. leased 697 under tea 239 acres. 

lMM9lir(Eh) 

T. £. leased 430 under tea 263 acres. 


AfBl(Sil)^ 

188, 189. 

f. fi. leased 1121 under tea 618 aozea. 


Aifiaclwra (Su) 

T. £. leased 1916 under tea 476 aetei). 


AMiakai(K)i) 

X. £. leased 486 uiDder tea 200 sores. 


IS 


Bakoekkola (Eu) 

186. 

Biver. 

Bridge. 

Batfamtam (Da) 

17, 65, 113, 128, 189, 201. 

(»Iiep. the bank of the Padam 
bamboo.) 

T. £. leased 3059 under tea 781 acres. 
Bazar D. 1. F. 

Bungalow D. 1. F. 

Baff upanl (Ku) 

9,95. 

River. 

Bridge. 

BafMagra(Sil) 

17, 96, 125, 160, 163, 105, 166, 172, 
183, 186, 187, 188, 195, 199, 202, 203. 
(sssBen. the place of the roarmg tigers.) 

T. K. leased 483 acres. 

Rural Health Umt. 

Railway Station. 

Forest Range. 

Landing Strip. 

Bagara (Ku) 

186, 190, 202. 

Bungalow F. 

Bagrakot ( Ja) 

17, 153, 162, 183, 184, 187, 191, 202^ 

Balaiaii(Jo) 

6, 13, 17, 22, 30, 38, 123, 126, 184, 
185, 189, 198, 209, 211, 254, 260* 

(asBen. Nep, the liver of golden sand.) 
T. K. leased 1149 under tea 427 acies» 
Rivets 

i(Ptt) 

185. 

Bridge. 

BaBiaiigakrt(Ku) 

135. 

Foveat Block. 

X. £.lB«SBd 789 undM tM 887 MMh 
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film Mttiigwa (Ra) 

210 . 

K. M. Blook. 

BarMM (Da) 

210 . 

K. M. Blook. 

Birmibag (Da) 

189. 

T. £. leased 762 under tea 278 acres. 

Bataii (Su) (Kh) 

186, 190, 202. 

Bungalow F. (Su) 

T. E. (Kh). 

Batilli (Jo) 

218. 

(=Nep. Ishb windy site.) 

Bejoynagar (Kh) 

T. E. leased 916 under tea 828 acres. 

BalgaeM (Sd) 

T. E. leased 2246 under tea 413 acres. 

Bangdubi (Sil) 

202 . 

T. E. 

Bungalow F. 

Banoynagar (Ph) (Sil) 

T. E. leased 520 acres. 

Bhaittkop (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bhangjaag (Jo) 

218. 

Bhagibhita (Kh) 

95. 

Disp^isary. 

BbttBa Basti (Da) 

172, 215, 217, 218, 256. 

Bijanbari (Pu) 

65, 93, 96, 160, 169, 171, 172, 197, 208 
226. 

Rural Health Unit. 

Ropeway Station. 

Bazar. 

Birab HIU (Da) 

28, 32, 252, 253, 258. 

Bfirik (Ka) 

127,201. 

Forest Blook. 

Bungalow O&W. 

BlamfMd (Da) 

189. 

T. E. leased 1001 under tea 574 acres* 

Boa«(Ka) 

79, 189, 218, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

202 . 

BwftJowS'. 

201 . 



BtmiSlowF. 


C 

Oambrian (Sil) 

189. 

Oastiftoa (Ku) 

T. E. leased 631 under tea 377 acre« 
Cedars (Jo) 

T. E. leased 550 under tea 375 acref 
Ohameag (Su) 

T. E. leased 1601 under tea 391 aon 

Champa (Ra) 

184, 185, 188. 

Bridge. 

Cbampta (Ku) 

113. 

T. E. 

River. 

Chandmani (Sil) 

T. E. leased 952 under tea 400 acres. 

Cbaiita (Ku) 

188. 

CharlM Field (Da) 

T. E. leased 2017 under tea 630 acres. 

Chattakpur (Ku) 

124. 

Forest Block. 

Chsgra (Ra) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 

Chel (Go) 

6, 9, 13, 125, 129, 136. 

Forest Range. 

River. 

Chhata Mungwa (Ra) 

210 . 

K. M. Blook. 

Cbikra (Ra) 

210 . 

(«Chegraq. v.) 

Chomolarbi (Ti) 

255. 

Mountain. 

Chumbi (Ti) 

40, 179. 

Changlong (Pu) 

197. 

(«=:Lep. the arrow headed place, i.e., a 
site at the junction of two rivers.) 
T. £. leased 2826 under tea 1065 acres. 
Ropeway Station. 

Obumlamc (Ti) (Sik) 

254. 

Mountain. s 

ChamAatl (Ku) (Ka) 

6, 202, 203. 

(asKep. the lime kiln.) 

Bungalow F. (Ka) 

Railway Station (Kn). 

Cbaraiill(Ka) 

163. 

River. 

Oifilbarf (Kn) 

189. 




qassttkbk Ain> Ttnask or place kaiibs. 


D 

Dagaimr (Sil) 

T. E. leased 733 under tea 404 acres. 

DalafClNUI (Ka) 

14, 79, 137, 201, 202, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow P. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Datgaen Tar (Go) 

100 . 

Oalim (Go) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 

Dating (Go) 

8, 9, 10, 153, 219. 

(=aTib, the place like cuti arrow.) 

Daiingkot (Go) 

153, 219. 

(—Daling q. v.) 

Damdim (Sil) (Ja) 

203. 

T.E. 

Damsong (Ka) 

Mountain N. of Elalimpong. 

Dangia (Pu) 

201, 213. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Daulatpur (Sil) 

T. £. leased 387 under tea 162 acres. 

Dawafpani (Ka) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 

DeMganJ (Kh) 

236. 

DabrapanI (Su) 

202 . 

Bungalow F. 

Daala (Ka) 

261, 262. 

Mountain above Kalimpong. 

DaomonI (Sii) (Ph) 

T. £. leased 854 under tea 450 acres. 

Dliobllbora (Ku) 


Obobikhola (Ku) 

247. 

Dbojaa (Su) 

198, 210, 211. 

(asN^. the ridge of prayer flags.) 

K* M. Block. 

OhEtirhi (Jo) 

118. 


T. E. leased 4676 under tea 1803 acres. 

PtoMra(Gk>} 

(■•Tib. water.) 

^ Jaldbaba q. r.) 

Jnlvara 


Dliaram (Ku) 
190. 


T. E, leased 1125 under tea 469 aores. 

OilbiV (Su) 

211 . 

DInalpur (Bengal) 

43, 179, 279. 

Daw Hill (Ku) 

2, 93, 97, 125, 179, 188, 202, 261, 
275. 

T. £. leased 50 under tea 50 acres. 
Bungalow F. 

Dudblajhari (Mi) 

184, 188, 189. 

Dumri (Sil) 

188. 

Dumsong (Ka) 

T. E. leased 24 under tea 23 acres. 

Dumuria (Kh) 

186. 

Dungra (Ka) 

79, 189, 221. 


K. M. Block. 

Durbindara (Ka) 

261, 262. 

Durgapur (Sil) 

( =NiBchintapur q. v.) 
T. E. 


E 


Eehhay (Ka) 
79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


Edanvals (Ku) 

T. E. leased 96 under tea S3 acres* 

Evaraat (Xi) (Ne) 

255. 

Mountain. 


F 


Fagu (Go) 

17, 190. 

T. E. leased 1778 under tea 950 aores. 

Fagutar (Go) 

T. E. leased 1150 under tea 383 acres* 
Fuibarl (Kh) 

T. E. leased 909 under tea 323 aores. 
Fttibari Fatten (Sil) 

T. E. leased 618 under tea 208 aores* 

0 


Da^te (Pur) 

^5, 166, 169, 170, 188, 191. 
Bailway Station. 

tansibkandi (SU) 

(«>Fulbari Patten q. v.) 
Osivmncni) * 

T. S. lesied M14 nsdsr tm 
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16, 17, 20, 150, 167, 166, 181, 109, 201. 

OaridlHinKKu) 

188, 180. 

Oiyatari (Ku) 

8, 172, 261. 

T. E. leased 143 under tea 143 acres. 
Railway Station. 

T. E. leased 1494 under tea 800 acres. 

0lioom0iliir (Jo) 

124, 218. (»Ghum q. v.) 

Qiiiifilttjbori (Ph) 

186, 188. 

Ohtflll (Jo) 

2, 6, 8, 91, 03, 96, 110, 111, 146, 146, 
147, 156, 163, 166, 166, 169, 172, 
170, 183, 186, 187, 190, 196, 198, 199, 
201, 202, 217, 218, 248, 251, 252, 264, 
266, 256, 260, 267, 268. 

Railway Station. 

Qhum-Simtna (Jo) 

125, 128. 

Forest Range. 

Qhumti (Ku) 

110, 189. 

(s=Nep. turn in road.) 

T. E. (ssMahanadi T. E. q. v.) 

0l6arpahtr(Ku) 

261. 

(ssNep. the vulture’s hill.) 

T. E. 

Olalla (Ra) 

159, 103, 211. 

T. E. leased 1024 under tea 533 acres. 

QiaUaklioia (Ka) 

159, 160, 163, 166, 166, 168, 182, 187, 
190, 192, 196, 196, 199, 202, 261. 
Railway Station. 

QillC (Da) 

113, 172. 

(sTib. the stretched out slope.) 

T. E. 

BQizar. 

0l|MRaalil (Sik) (Ti) (Bh) 

254. 

Mountain. 

Mil (Go) 

6,203. 

Bungalow F. 

River. 


0ak(Fu) 

186, 180. 

(«i,ep. narrow, difficult of aooesa.) 
Bridge. 

AapaMliara (Su) 

198. 

T. E. leased 1015 under tea 322 aoces. 
Clanibatliaii (Go) 

47, 62,63,95, 114, 115, 184,202,221, 
236, 279. 

( s JSTep. grazing station.) 

Police Station. 

K. M. Block. 

Qraat Rangil (Pu) (Da) (Ra) 

(See Rangit.) 

River. 

Quima (Sil) 

33. 

T. E. leased 2807 under tea 989 acres. 
River. 

ayalNuri (Mi) 

17, 198. 

T. E. leased 3814 under tea 614 aerea. 

H 

HaMkhawa (Ph) 

42, 263. 

T. E. leased 830 under tea 495 acres. 

Happy Valley (Da) 

13, 22. 

T. £. leased 298 under tea 243 acres, 

Hathigliiu 

228. 

Hatta (Pu) 

213. 

K. M. Block. 

Hemcliaiiita (Sil) 

T. E. leased 1033 under tea 485 acres. 

Hindu Tm Oo. (Ph) 

T. E. letMsed 392 aotes. 

Hopntown (Jo) 

118, 218. 

T. E. leased 1983 under tea 806 anies. 
Hum (Ra) 

146, 184, 187, 210, 211. 

HmiHugMug (Ra) 

210, 211. 

Ham ToMuk (Ra) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 

I 


Maui (Ru) 

T. E. leased 2669 under tea 726 acres. 

rnmndKA) 

79, 171, 172, 221, 279. 

K. M. Block. 

Baaar. 

MiaMiig (Ka) 

79, 92, 93, 201, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K.H. 

"SESiSSSt tea 16 acres. 

MMMndU) 

17, 189. 

T. B. tessiiil 1749 tmdar tea 662 aena. 


^sS^TlSirU. 146, 198, 199. 246, 262, 
264, 267, 276, 278. 

(i»Nflp. the bunt MU.) 

Oaitt(»inent. 

lalnto (Ti) (Sik) 

“167, 182,264,261. 

Pam. 


liMnkitCio) 

Tm. 8, 126. 166. 186. 

(«Km. tfce Wdden '•rater beemme ^ 
Thai m daece Mknr tba 


gronod.) 

TonutBaage, 

era #... — 

JMVwfa 
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(J») 

1, «, IS, 92, 42. 44, 45, 58, 57, 68, 
115. 127, 182, 188. 146, 162. 180, 225. 
229, 280, 237, 241, 260, 263. 270. 
Ailpo^ri Dimn Tm 0*. (Kh) 

(aoThainjora T. E. q. v.) 

T. E. leased 1077 acres. 


dnsRinr Bhiti (Ku) 

210 , 211 . 

4MH (Ne) 

254. 

Mounteiin. 
dliAkra (Ell) 


T. E. 

(Ku) 

T. E. 

■Ihapi (Pu) 

185, 201, 213. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Bridge. 

dholMK (Go) 

202 . 

dinglaiH (Ba) 

T. E. leased 2495 under tea 1001 acres. 

dorpokri (Su) 

201, 202, 260. 

Bungalow D. I. V. 

don Bungalow (Jo) 

46, 51, 53, 114, 115, 146, 172, 184, 187, 
188, 201, 217, 218, 226, 236. 

(csNep. the pair of bungalows.) 

Police Station. 

dungpara (Ku) 

T. E. leued 256 under tea 201 acres. 


Kabrn (Sik) (Ne) 
264, 266, 261. 
Mountain. 

Kadma (Sil) 

183, 187. 

Kafforgaott (Ka) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 


Kagay (Ka) 

70, 201, 221. 
K. M. Block. 


Bungalow K. M. 
Kaglhoia (Da) 


(nNep. the stream of crows.) 


KahailiDa) (Pu) 

17, 88. 

T. E. leased 875 under tea 670 acres. 
Biver. 


Ktf l||alia (Pu) 

K. k. Blodk. 

turn vmmr (Jo) 


t. E. leased 1255 under tea 958 acres. 

KdtMBanKKa) 

8, 11, M. Oil, 201. 

I s-Nsp, the Mask stream.) 

0. B W. 


18, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 

20, 22, 24, $7, 40, 42, 48, 44, 48* 46, 
47, 49, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 62, 64, 66, 
»69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 87, 90, 98, 
94, 95, 97, 98, 100, 101, 107, 108, 
no, 114, 115, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 180, 131, 182, 183, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 140, 146, 147, 151, 152, 154, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 163, 165, 166y 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 175, 176, 178, 
182, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 206, 
209, 213, 218, 219, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
226, 233, 235, 236, 237, 240, 241, 243, 
245, 246, 261, 262, 263, 265, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 276, 277,278, 279* 
[=sTib. the stockade (pong) of the 
King’s minister (kelon).] 

K. M. Block. 

Police Station. 

Hospital. 

Bungalow C. & W. 

Kamglft (Ph) 

T. E. leas^ 1890 under tea 700 acres. 

Kamalpur (Sil) 

T. E. leased 418 imder tea 158 acres. 

Kambai (Ra) 

T E 

Kamasi (Ka) 

190. 107, 218. 

Bopeway Station. 

KanehsnJiMu (Sik) 

264. 

Mountain. 

Kanklhong (Pu) 

79, 03. 201, 213, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

KaragOlA (Bihar) 

179, 180, 183. 

Kashyong {Ka.) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Kntapabar (Da) 

53, 145, 262. 

Cantonment. 

Knteftary dhsni (Da) 

13. 

Kaysi (Da) 

T. E. (otKahail q. v.) 

Khairkani (Mi) 

202 . 


Bungalow F. 
Kham (Ti) 

167. 


Kkapnil (Sil) 

113, 188. 

Kharifeari (Kh) (Pb) 

^ 52, 66, M, 69. 70, 81. 96, 114. 116. 

172, 186, 188, 189, 201. 283. 286. 267. 
T. E. leased 1100 under tea 835 acres. 
Police Station. , 

KhMapung (Ka) 

MountUB. 


KbanMal (Go) 

1.203. 

Bungalow F. 

Kladiiatmwfa (Bit) (Ne) 

254, 255. . 

Mountain. 

i«. 

193. 165e 
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DAsnaoimo. 


KiMM (Pu) 

95. 

Dispensary. 

Kolaifomti (Ka) 

184. 

River. 

KoUMnC (Pu) (Ra) 

93, 189, 208, 209, 210, 213, 221, 224, 225. 
K. M. Block. 

Konkhola (Jo) 

93, 260. 

Krittopur (Ph) 

(=BDeomom q. v.) 

T. E. leased 843 acres. 

Kumai (Go) 

96. 202, 221, 236. 

T. E. leased 2044 under tea 740 acres. 
K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K, M. 

Kurmi (Pu) 

66, 208, 225. 

Kurtaang (Ku) 

2, 6, 10, 13, 17, 38, 42, 43. 45, 46, 60, 

51, 62, 63, 64, 62, 64, 66, 69. 70, 71. 

73. 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83. 85, 92, 

93, 94, 96, 97, 100, 110, 113, 114, 

115, 124, 126, 126, 127, 129, 130, 131, 
132. 135, 140, 146, 160, 151, 162, 166, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 171, 172, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 183, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 192, 196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
206, 206, 209, 213, 214, 215, 217, 236, 
236, 237, 240, 243, 245, 247, 269, 260, 
261, 262, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 275, 
276, 278. 

Police Station. 

Hospital. 

Bungalow C. & W. 

Railway Station. 

Kyal (Da) (Pu) 

123. 

(»Kahail q. v.) 

River, 

T. E. 

Kyal (Da) (Pu) 

17. 

(ssEahail q. v.) 

River. 

T. E. 

a 

L 

UlMia(Ka) 

3, 65, 132, 172, 186, 190, 221. 

(«Tib. the wind swept site.) 

Laiam (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

UHiiifi (Ra) 

186, 190. 

Lama Andan (Sik) 

254. 

Mountain. 

Lamagaoa (Pu) 

213. 

K« M. Block. 

Lafinfaaa (Pu) 

213. 

K. M. Block, 





Lakoag (Da) 

2, 29, 38. 53, 92, 113, 131, 139, 146, 151, 
172, 184, 187, 188, 198, 199, 237, 248, 
252, 265, 266, 257, 278. 

(=Ahbong Lep. the tongue like spur.) 
T. E. leased 2017 under tea 630 acres. 
Oantoiunent. 

Lapefiajagat (Jo) 

6, 93, 188, 189, 202. 

(=Lep. the toll bar on imports from 
Nepal.) 

Bungalow F. 

Lapehatar (Mi) 

188. 

Lhasa (Ti) 

146, 182. 

Lingging (Ra) 

201 , 210 , 211 . 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Lingla (Jo) 

T. E. leased 650 under tea 417 acres. 
Lingsay (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Lingtakha (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Lish (Ka) 

6. 13, 129, 136, 153, 183, IS4. 

River. 

uttia Raagit (Pu) (Da) (Jo) 

(See Raagit.) 

River. 

Lisa Hill (Pu) 

198. 

T. E. leased 492 under tea 300 acres. 
Lodhama (Pu) 

96, 169, 172, 201,213, 236. 

K. M. Block. 

Btmgalow D. B. 

Bazar D. I. F. 

Rural Health Unit, 

Lahagarh (Sil) 

202 . 

T. E. leased 985 under tea 369 acres. 
Lohargarh (Sil) 

9, 127, 260. 

(:=Lohagarh q. v.) 

Lolay (Ka) 

79, 202, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Ltlaygaaa (Ka) 

202 , 221 . 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow F. 

Loagviiw (Ku) 

180. 

T. E. leased 3502 under tea 723 acres. 
Lapehu (Ra) 

17, 126, 172, 199, 201, 209, 210. 

T. E. ieaseii 639 under tea 250 acres. 
K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Bazar. 

Lfwar MaAgira (Ra) 

210 . 


Mahalgi (Ku) 

(•^Lep. the beut going 
Mananadt)* 

JEUvas* 
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(Ku) 

2. 0, 17, S8, 124, 202, 215, 250. 
(=*Lep. the source of the Mahaldi.) 
Forest Block. 

T. E. leased 331 under tea 162 acres. 

Mafitnadi (Ku) (SU) 

1, 6, 9, 11, 17, 38, 123, 126, 153, 172, 
179, 185, 189, 202, 254, 260, 263, 279. 
(« Lep. Mahaldi.) 

River. 

Railway Station. 

T. E, (Gbomti or Ghumti) leased 826 
imder tea 319 acres. 

Militnnf (Ku) 

T. E. 


Malnom (Sik) 

254. 

Mountain. 

Majua (Ku) (Pu) 

213 

K. M. Block. 

T. E. 

Makaibarl (Ku) 

113. 

T. E. leased 1510 under tea 430 acres. 

Mai (Go) 

135, 221. 

Forest Block. 

K. M. Block. 

Malda (Bengal) 

179. 

Mana (Ku) 

190, 202. 

Bungalow F. 

Manaydara (Ra) 

210,211. 

K. M. Block. 

Maaay Bazar (Ra) 

210 , 211 . 

K. M. Block. 


Mangarjan (Su) 

T. E, 

Many pu (Ku) (Ra) 

9, 17, 35, 93, 95. 140, 141, 197, 202, 209. 
Cinchona Plantation. 


Manning (Go) 

Bungalow K. M. 

Manibbanian (Su) 

2, 17, 93, 169, 172, 186, 190. 
(s^Nep. dip between hills near the 
mani,) 

Manjba (Sii) 

188, 189. 

T« E« leased 725 under tea 411 acres. 


Maalltar (Da) 
184, 185, 188. 
Bridge. 


ilaraaara (SH) 

T. E. leased 400 under tea 150 acres. 


Maiiarirf Hapa (Jo) 

189. 

T. Ek leased 1963 under tea 816 acres* 

Mafia (Ka) 

221 . 

K* U. Bbok* 


MarlabaiH (Ka) 

279. 

(= Maria q. v.). 

Mailaabari (Ku) 

T. E« leased 1447 under tea 535 acres. 

Marybang (Jo) 

17. 

T. E. leased 875 lander tea 670 acres. 

Matelli (Ja) 

170, 202, 203. 

Matigara (Sil) 

95, 182, 163, 163, 165, 170, 172, 179, 
183, 186, 187, 188, 189, 191, 195, 201, 
233. 

( = Nep. the mud house.) 

Bazar D. I. F. 

T. E. leased 655 under tea 274 acres. 
Mechi (Kh) (Sil) 

1, 2. 6, 8, 13, 17, 37, 71, 123. 127, 188, 
254, 260. 

(~ Ben. the river of the Meches.) 
River. 

Main (Ka) 

3, 189, 201. 

Bungalow Central P. W. D. 

Marryviaw (Sil) 

T. E. leased 1 185 under tea 500 acres. 

Mim (Jo) 

17. 

T. E. leased 994 under tea 445 acres. 
Minchu (Da) 

(» Tib. the mineral springs.) 

T. E. leased 733 under tea 337 acres. 

Mineral apringi (Da) 

T. E. leased 2017 under tea 630 acres. 


Mlnglas (Ja) 

17. 

Mirik (Mi) 

46, 62, 93, 96, 107, 110, 114, 116, 169, 
172, 199, 200, 209, 210, 211, 236, 267. 
(~Lep, the burnt hdl.) 

Police Station. 

K. M. Block. 

Bazar. 

Mifrian Hill (Go) 

T. E. leased 900 under tea 448 acres. 
Mabargang (Sil) 

T. E. leased 2807 under tea 989 acres. 

Mangpong (Ka) 

202 . 

Bungalow F. 

Mantaviat (Ku) 

189. 

T. E. leased 192 under tea 186 acres. 

Maandakutl (Jo) 

198 

T. i). leased 2494 under tea 128fi aoree. 

IIMIW* (Ph) 

T. E. 

Mmiink (Ne) 

280, 260. 

T. B. leaaed llSOunder tea 888 aoree. 


l■a|Wl(B 

msio. 


(Ba) 
211 . 
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BASIZBLnrG. 


ItaaMiif (K») 

17, 90, 140, 902. 
CSm^bioiui plaatetiaa. 

MMnMfe (Jo) 

108. 

MHnnMoiv (Pu) 

213. 

K. k. Block. 


Nl^Eili (Su) 

179. 

(«# Nagri). 

Nagri (Su) 

17, 188, 211, 260 

(» Lep. nak-straight, gri-high stockade 
T. E. leased 1413 under tea 758 acres. 


Nagri Farm (Su) 

T. E. leased 2057 under tea 647 acres. 

Nagri Siwr (Su) 

189, 199, 200. 

(See Kagri). 

Narnia (Pu) 

213. 

K. M. Block. 


Namrfag (Ha) 

189, 198. 

T. E« leased 2405 under tea 1001 acres. 

Namta (Mi) 

185, 189, 201. 

Bungalow B. B. 

Nartmag (Ku) 

T. E. leased 2660 under tea 725 acres. 

Naniagti (Sik) 

I 254 261. 

(==: Tib. the uplifted nose.) 

Mountain. 

Natku La (Ti) (Sik) 

159, 167, 254. 

Pass. 

Naxaltari (Kh) (Sil) 

94, 132, 150, 153, 162, 163, 165, 169, 
170, 172, 183, 186, 187, 188, 191, 
195, 199, 201, 233, 236, 267. 

T. E. leased 387 under tea 152 aoxes. 
Bungalow D. B. 

Baaar D. I. 7. 

186, 197, 202. 

Bungalow 7. 

Niara(Go) 

125, 186. 

Poiest Benge. 

liaar Mamil (Sil) 

T. E. leased 206 mcam. 

(See Bslgabbi). 

NawTariKSil} 

To E« (iri6b Pittigkata q. y.). 

HHteiOo), 

3U 

BiraRo 


Nim(Oo) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 

Nimaaiig (Ka) 

e, 79, 95, 97, 140, 201, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

NlidilataFur (Sil) 

T. E. leased 784 under tea 381 acres. 

Naam (Gio) 

100 . 

Nakgaan (Ka) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 


O 

OlManratary Hill (Da) 

252, 254, 256. 

Okatl (Mi) 

T. E. leased 1086 under tea 505 acres. 

Oaks (Jo) 

T. E. leased 585 under tea 320 acres. 
Ord (Sd) 

T. E. leased 1490 under tea 571 acres 
(with Qangaram q. v.). 

F 


Pakrlagtar (Ka) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 

Paeliaam (Jo) 

(Now Sons^ q. v.) 

Padamlu (Ka) 
Mountain. 


Fagang (Ka) 

70, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


Faglalkara (Ku) 

193. 

(» Nep. the mad torrent.) 

Fakaigamla (Ph) (Sil) (Kh) 

T. E. leased 2116 under tea 056 acres. 



K. M. Block. 


(Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


FaiaMi«a(Pu) 

202 . 

Bungalow 7. 



JrVX. 

Slaibray SteiUon. 

Bint, 




GAZBtT^B Am mtmx M place names* 


rtniM (Da) 

118. 

T* B* leaded 1286 tindat tea 286 aoree. 

(Sik) 

264, 261. 

(as Jj&p, the King^s minister.) 
Mountain. 

nnighata (Sil )(Mi) 

172, 183, 187, 188, 189, 199, 202, 236, 
260. 

(asNep. the water mill.) 

T. B. leased 2102 acres. 

Bazar. 


Mnfchateri (Ku) 

8, 9, 10, 38, 93, 113, 126, 163, 179, 
181, 183, 184, 187, 199, 201, 211, 
216, 248, 261. 

T. B. 


Forest Kange. 
Bungalow K. M. 


Pankhsiari (Qo) 

125, 202, 221. 

(se Tib. the pasture land of kasha 
grass.) 


K. M. Block. 

Forest Bange. 
Bimgfidow F. (derelict). 


Parmagiri (Jo) 

210 . 

(= Fannaguri q. v.) 

Parmaguri (Jo) 

210 . 

K, M. Block. 


Pashitiag (Go) 

. 202 , 221 . 

K, M. Block. 
Bungalow F. 


Pathok (Ba) 

2, 9, 17, 146, 184, 187, 188, 189, 198, 
201, 261. 

(= Lep. the jungle.) 

T. E. leased 2441 under tea 802 aoies. 
Bungalow C. & W. 


PMsImboiq; (Jo) 

189. 

T. E. leased 1724 under tea 662 acres. 


ManfeWf (Sil) 
188. 


Miiigodak (Qo) 

202, 221. 

K. M. Blodr. 
Bungalow K. M. 
PatkMfglwtbt 
228. 

P«tlnMutl(MD 

no. 

nStalMik (Da) 
172. 


Basar, 

Pwlraiiri (Sik) 
>264. 

Mountain. 


''»^^5!’22.86,79, 92, 98. 167. 172. 
*01, 221, 286. 241, 267, 279. 

(m Tib. the hi^N^ place at the Po or 
ittoexise tcee.) 

K;.M. Block. 

Buagakiw OemiMil P,WJ>. 

mapmrnatf* 


Piinllag (Ka) 

221 . 

M.Bk>oke 

Pkiliiitiii (Su) 

(a» Phalut q. V.) 

Phaiat (Su) 

1, 2, 6, 131, 184, 188. 201, 202. 

(saLep. Fak-lut, the peel^ Summit 
mountain.) 

Bungalow D.l.F. 

Pbaaiidewa (Ph) 

1, 6, 42, 46, 63, 60, 68, 69, 70, 81, 96, 
114, 115, 186, 188, 201, 236, 267. 
Police Station. 

Bungalow D.B^ 

Phapkarklitti (Go) 

202 . 

Bungalow K.M. 

Phari Dsong (Ti) 

169, 182. 

PbakMring (Da) 

29, 113. 

(=Tib. Phurpu — ^Thursday, Soring bom 
on a Thuraiay.) 

T. E. leased 1233 under tea 361 acres. 

Phuguri (Ku) 

198. 

T. E. leased 1589 under tea 578 acres. 
Phuikari (Da) 

T. E. leased 263 under tea 120 acres. 

Plumdung (Jo) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Pokang (Jo) 

(a=Lep. the place of the Pobamboo.) 
T. E. leased 994 under tea 446 aores. 

Pekkriakeng (Su) (Go) 

172, 210. 211, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Poobeng (Jo) 

17, 210, 212. 

T. E. leased 1272 under tea 500 acres. 
K. M. Block. 

Pooloaggoag (Jo) 

210 . 

Poomoiig (Ba) 

210 . 

Pudttllg (Ka) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 


Pttikaiaf (Pn) 

22. 46. 61. 66. 93. 96, 114, 116, 160, 109, 
171, 172, 188, 189, 201, 208, 286. 
Police Station. 

Basor. 

PHlVlIgttllNg (Jo) 

201 . 

(» Plumdung’q. v.) 

IHnM«k(Ba) 

126. 

„,„_(Pur) 

1, 6, M,43, 180, 190^ 887. 
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PullalMfif (Ba) 

T» E. leased 575 under tea 886 aeres. 

Ptrtiiilitri (sa) 

T* E. leased 493 under tea 237 acres. 
Plltllflg (Mi) 

T. E. leased 4500 under tea 072 acres. 

II 

Raktl (Ku) (Sii) 

9. 

River. 

Rambi (Ka) (Ra) 

36, 55, 93, 126, 172,;;i86, 202. 

Bazar. 

River. 

Bridge. 

Ramilikliela (Ka) (Ku) 

162, 182. 

(ssf Bambi q. v.) 

Rimmam (Pu) 

1, 5. 38, 39, 40, 126, 128, 131, 186, 188, 

202 . 

( ~ Lep. Ba surging advance from Mong, 
a lake with demon's name.) 
Bungalow F. 

River. 

Rangaroon (Jo) 

(a Rangiroon q. v.) 

Rangarun (Jo) 

(a Rangiroon q. v.) 

Raagbee (Ra) 

35. 

(« Rambi q. v.) 

Rangbul (Jo) 

172, 189. 

Rangiroon (Jo) 

17, 202, 234, 252, 

(aLep. the turning of the great river, 
i.e., the place to which the great Tiata 
flood reached.) 

T. E. leased 388 under tea 214 acres. 
Bun^ow F. 

Rangit (Pu) (Da) (Ra) 

1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 17, 22, 30, 33, 38, 39, 40, 
90, 100, 126, 128, 184, 185, 188, 189, 
201, 207, 236, 252, 254, 261. 

(a Nep. for Ranpnyit — ^the two ex* 
tended waters, i.e., the Great and 
Little Rangit rivers.)^ 

RanfU(Sik) 

168. 

(»Lep. the Lepcdia^s house.) 

Rangit RnnglM (Ra) 

46,51, 114, 115, 172, 199, 211, 236. 

( aLep* the place of the receding waters, 
i.e., from which the great XSta flood 
receded.) 

T. E. leased 1049 under tea 341 acres. 
Police StatLon. 

Bazar. 

ftingn#^ (Di) 

£• lea s ed 410 under tea 190 acres. 


Rnngnn (Da) (Ra) (Jo) 

5, 17, 38, 123, 254. 

(a lep. the straii^t flowing river.) 
River. 

Rangpo (Ka) (Sik) 

1, 3, 8, 159, 167, 168, 181, 182, 201, 236. 
(aLep. the wandering or shiftimr 
river.) 

River. 

RnniganJ (Kh) 

236. 

Rnnibat (Ku) 

9. 

Raysng(Ka) 

(aEiyang q. v.) 

Rscliila (Go) 

221 . 

(aRichila q. v.) 

K. M. Block. 

Rolling (Pu) 

101, 208, 209, 213, 221, 224, 226, 226. 
K. M. Block. 

Rhsnock (Sik) 

168, 199. 

(a Tib. the black hill or possibly the 
hill like a nose.) 

Rinng (Ka) 

(aRiyang q. v.) 

Rilll (Ka) 

3, 93, 136, 160 , 192, 196, 197, 201, 202, 
262. 

Ropeway Station. 

River. 

Rimbiok (Pu) 

169, 172, 202, 213. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow F. 

Ringkingpeng (Ka) 

187, 218. 

Ringteng (Jo) 

198. 

T. E. leased 1953 under tea 856 acres. 

Rilbiebu (Ka) 

1,3. 

River. 

Riillihat (Da) 

189, 204, 210. 

(aKep. the place of the saint.) 

T. E. leased 611 under tea 346 acres. 

K. M. Block. 

RMRin (Go) 

1, 8, 17, 80, 262. 

(»Tib. the pass of the shifting moun* 
tain.) 

RIsM RCii (Ka) 

182, 184, 1B7, 188, 201, 246, 262, 263, 

Rllllliliil (Ka) 

3, 132, 186, 190, 202: 

(aBhut. the Ihres hills*) 

Bungalow F* 



QAzmtmsL AKB niBsat ov rucB nambs 


m 


Riytnf (Ka) 

3, 35, 93, 127, 132, 140, 163, 165, 168, 
187, 188, 195, 197, 202, 262. 

(assLep. the spread out or shallow 
river.) 

Bailway Station. 

Bungalow B. 

Biver, 

Beuzar. 

Bopeway Station. 

Rohlni (Ku) 


T. E. leased 4973 under tea 1281 aores. 
Biver. 

Ranghong (Su) (Mi) 

185, 189, 224. 

T. E. leased 60 under tea 60 acres. 
Biver. 


Rongbul (Jo) 

(=Bangbul q. v.) 

Rongdong (Ka) 

184. 

Biver. 

Rongjo (Ba) 

140. 

(^Bambi q. v.) 

Rongo (Go) 

140, 202. 

Bungalow Cmohona. 

Rongtong (Ku) 

11, 17. 

(:=Lep. the southern river.) 
Bailway Station. 

Rummuck (Jo) 

185. 

Biver. 

Bridge. 

(See Bungmook.) 

Rungkee (Ba) 

139, 140. 

(— Bambi q. v.) 


Rungjong (Ka) 

140. 

(=Bongdong q. v.) 

Rungmook (Jo) 

T. E. leased 1265 under tea .>85 acres. 


Ryok (Ba) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 

8 

Sakkook Qolah (Sil) 

179. 

(« Sivok q. V.) 
Sidyong (Ba) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 
talM^anJ (Bihar.) 

180. 

BiidiHir (Bengal) 
199, 200. 
•akyaiig (Ka) 
79 . 221 , 

K. M, Block. 


T. E. 

(tafiudi49i« (Oo) 


kamakwig (Pu) 

208, 209, 213, 221, 224, 226. 
(esKolbong q.tv.) 

K. M. Block. 

Samafkong (Ka) 

9, 79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


Samiliig (Go) 

17, 95, 203, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow F. 

Samthar (Ka) 

9, 79, 201, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

Sandakphu (Su) 

2, 33, 126, 127, 201. 

( —Tib. the aconite hill.) 
Mountain. 

Bungalow D. I. F. 

Saagtay (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


SaanyasSsthan (Pli) 


T. E. leased 494 under tea 247 aores. 

Sanstr (Ka) 

93. 

Santalay (Ka) 

221 . 

K, M. Block. 

Santuk (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Saptiguri (Ku) 

189. 

T. E. 

Sapur (Sil) 

188. 

T. E. 

Sathkkaya (Kh) 

T. E. 

Satyak (Su) 

T. E. leased 1180 under tea 889 acres. 


Salimkong (Su) 

17. 

T. E. leased 366 under tea 366 acres. 

Selim Hill (Ku) 

T. E. leased 2121 under tea 400 acres. 


Seaehal (Ba) (Jo) 

2, 5, 17, 32, 93, 125, 139, 145, 188, 189, 
201, 250, 252, 264, 265, 260, 261, 


262. 

(=Lep. the damp misty hill.) 
Forest Bange. 

Bungalow D. I. F. 


SMikkir (Ka) 

9, 79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 


Sepaydkara (Ku) 

93, 189, 214. 

(a«Nep. the sepoy lines.) 


T. E, leased 894 under tea 264 mtm* 
iMmkkaia (Ku) 

m* 


T« E, leaikd 1749 under tea 276 aosfMi« 






Sikto (Ka) 

9. 

(asSeokbir q. v*) 

Sllifitrl (Sil) 

6, 10, 17, 42, 43, 44, 46, 51, 52, 63, 65 
62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 79, 80 
81, 82, 83, 86, 90, 92, 94, 98, lOO 
109, 110, 111, 114, 115, 126, 127 

132, 146, 160, 161. 152, 163, 159 

160, 161, 162, 168, 164, 166, 166, 167 
168, 170, 172, 176, 178, 179. 180, 

181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 206, 206, 227, 229, 
233, 236, 236, 237, 240, 241, 243, 

244, 246, 260, 263, 264, 267, 270, 

278, 279. 

(asKooh. stony site.) 

Railway Station. 

Bungalow F. 

Bungalow C. and W. 

Bungalow D. B. 

Bungalow R. 

Hospital. 


Silimpong (Su) 

(—Selimbong q. v.) 

Simaiia (Su) 

6, 65, 93, 169, 172, 183. 

Bazar. 

SiliMiiiabttti (Su) 

162, 184, 187, 188, 201. 

(ssgiznana q. v.), 

Simbdiig (Ra) 

T. E. leased 1749 under tea 662 acres. 
Bimkona (Ku) 

186, 190. 

(»Omoliona.) 

SimOlliora (Ra) 

126. 

River. 

Forest. 

Bimrii^ (Ku) 

T. E. leased 2669 under tea 725 acres. 
Bimulkari (Ku) (SU) (Fh) 

T* E. leased 2279, 2294 under tea 664. 

SiQIVO (SUc) 

254, 261. 

Mountain. 

Biaekttia (Ja) 

221 . 

Fass. 

Biildipailf (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bingala (Da) 

T. E. leased 3198 under tea 1264 acres. 
Milgilila (Sik) 


(aeSingalUa q. v.) 
liimrtiMSik) 

2, 6, 30, 32, 71, 125, 128, 181, 207, 266 
(wLep. tbe mounMn of the alder.) 
HouBiaiii. 


m, 189. 


vaOm tM m mtw 




IT. li. 


BlagaB (Ku) 
113. 


T. B. leased 1328 under tea 762 ams. 


Bfiigliialliera (Fh) 


T. E. leased 382 under tea 254 acres. 
Blilila (Fu) 

96, 126, 169, 171, 172, 188, 189, 236. 
Bazar. 

T. E. (»Singala q. V.). 

Biafriatum (Ra) 

210 . 

K. M. Block. 


Blagteai (Da) 

17, 197. 

(—Lep. Shing garden tarn level spot.) 
T. E. leased 1489 under tea 624 acres. 
Ropeway Station. 

Biaielehtt (Sik) 

264, 261. 

Mountain. 

Biali (Ka) 

79, 201, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 

BKtoag (Ku) 

2, 140, 262. 

Mountain. 

Bivok (Sil) 

3, 11, 17, 124, 126, 160, 162, 172, 18 
183, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191, 19 
201 , 202 . 

Forest Range. 

River. 


Bemkaria (Ck>) 
170, 171, 172. 
Bazar. 

BoaaeliaaBI (Kh) 
T. E. 


(Jo) 

93, 163, 166, 172, 189, 195, 199, 21 
(sLep. the bear’s lair.) 

RaUway Stati 


'ountain. 

BaBia (Da) 

T. E. leased 1836 under tea 534 acres 

Baraaiig (Ra) 

93, 210. 

K. M. Block. 

BBVrial (Mi) 

172. 

T. B. leased 1126 under tea 116 acres 
Baaar. 

BB|ittBniTBfiiT.E.(Kh) 


T. B. leased 296 acres. 
BpriatiM (Kn) 


T. B. leased 489 under tea 489 aeiei, 
BrikkBhKFu) 

169, 201. 


MBMI M I WI W H tw>l 



113. 

S. lMui0d 100 xmOBt tea 30 acsree. 

247 , 278 . 

Oakerkaiii (Su) 

189 , 201 . 

(nLq>. the olifiTof the musk deer.) 
ittkliia (Su) 

201, 226. 

(|P Sukhiapokri q. v.) 

taUliiiakrl (Su) 

46,51,56, 93, 95, 110, 114, 115, 169, 
172, 186, 188, 190, 199, 233, 236, 267. 
( «Nep. the dry pool.) 

Folioe Station* 

Dispensary. 

Baaar. 

Sukllilkliola (Ka) 

202 . 

Sttkna (Sil) 

8, 10, 33, 96, 126, 183, 186, 187, 190, 
202, 227. 

( «Kep. the dry site.) 

T. £• leased 697 under tea 478 acres. 
Kailway Station. 

Bungalow F. 

Forest Range. 

Sumripanl (Su) 

T. E. 

Sung ma (Su) 

T E. leased 610 under tea 382 acres. 

ivrail (Ra) 

202 . 

Bungalow Cinchona. 

Sarlfar (Ku) 

T. E. leased 1648 under tea 396 acres. 

Sarak (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

T 


Taifia (Ph) 


T. E. leased 962 under tea 327 acres, 
Tafctfah (Ra) 

2, 44, 93, 95, 113, 125, 146, 172, 188, 
189, 200, 202, 210, 211, 246, 254, 256. 
T. B. leased 462 under tea 462 acres, 
K. M. Block. 

Forest Range, 

Bungalow F. 

Baaar. 

Takdak OaataaMat (Ra) 

93, 184,210,211. 

M. Block. 


tWlliag(Ra) 
201 , 210 . 
K.kBlocik. 


2, U 188, 262, 278. 

(okliep. tak threc^ vor fishhook, i.e., 
curved ground.) 

l^K. Block, 


Taaghi (Su) 

5, 36, 126, 131, 201, 202, 236. 

(«» Lep. the h^ of fir trees.) 

Mountain. 

Bungalow D. I. F. 

Taagta (Go) 

4 202 . 

. Bungalow K. M. 

(See Today Tangta.) 

Tarkhoia (Ka) 

189, 202. 

Bungalow F. 

Baear. 

TasMiag (Ka) 

218. 

Forest Block. 

Tendoag (Sik) 

264. 

(«Lep. the uplifted horn — a sacred 
mountain which saved Lepohas by 
miraculously rismg above the great 
flood.) 

Moimtam. 

Terai (Sil) 

1, 2, 6, 7, 14, 16, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23* 
29, 30, 33, 37, 39, 42, 43, 49, 51, 53, 
65, 56, 67, 68, 59, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 
71, 83, 89, 90, 91, 92, 99, lOO, 101, 
102, 105, 106, 107, 113, 116, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 121, 124, 127, 132, 149, 
162, 164, 169, 162, 169, 170, 173, 174, 
177, 181, 191, 193, 201, 206, 208, 226, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 234, 243, 263, 269, 
278, 

Thaekchtt (Ka) 

93. 

ThakurganJ (Pur) 

191. 

Railway Station. 

Thanjkera (Kh) 

188. 

(s= Jalpaiguri Duars Tea Co.). 

T. E. leased 504 under tea 604 acres. 

Three Mile EatU (Ka) 

93. 


Tbarko (Mi) 
189, 198. 
T. E. leas 


Tiger Hill d 

2,264.r 

MrtnTi.taUl 

Tin iTj! 

8 . 10 , 

192, 

(« Nei 
T, B.t 



Railway StatiQl^ 
Hospital. ^ iS 
Baaar. 


UBoer aoaj 


TlNlilaK (Mi) 

198. 

TifkaM (8U) {Kt) 

183. 187. 188. 189. 

(w, TSm. a swamp). 

T. B. kiaaed 1780 imdw toa 548 SONS. 

fifHHMW(Kfa), • 

t-i ▼.) 





Tlif«(Ra) (Kassil) 

1, 2, 3, 5, a, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 22, 30, 
33, 35, 36, 37, 39, 42, 49, 55, 76, 89, 
90, 100, 101, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
131, 132, 152, 159, 160, 162, 163, 

167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 181, 182, 

183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 190, 

191, 192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 201, 

202, 209, 211, 219r 221, 223, 225, 

226, 230, 233, 243, 254, 260, 261, 

262, 263. 

(«Nep. Trisrota, the three courses — 
formerly the river divided into three 
on emerging into the plains.) 

River. 

Bridge. 

Bazar. 

TistaBridg6(Ka) 

95, 146, 166, 172, 181, 182, 187. 199, 
201, 219. 

Bungalow O. & W. 

Bazar. 

TIsta Viltoy (Ra) 

17, 99, 

T. £. leased 1922 under tea 717 acres. 

Forest Range. 

TItellya ( Ja) 

37, 179, 180, 259. 

Today (Gk>) 

202 . 

Bungalow K. M, 

(See Today Tangta.) 

Today Tangta (Go) 

79, 95, 97, 221. 

K. M. Block. 

Bungalow K. M. 


Tong III (Su) 

(»Tanglu q. v.) 

Tootig (Ku) 

172, 189, 190, 199, 202. 

(»Nep. the jdaoe of the toon tree.) 
Railway Station. 

Bazar. 

Toong Ooong (Jo) 

189, 258. 

ToriOari (Sil) 

188. 

Tamtong (Jo) 

17, 210. 

T. £. leased 469 under tea 355 acres. 
K« M. Block. 

TttRam (Su) 

T. E. leased 563 under tea 863 acres. 

U 

Uiipir Mungwa (Ra) 

210 . 

Y 

Yangmakung (Ka) 

221 . 

K. M. Block. 

Yatling (Ti) 

199. 

Yokprintam (Ka) 

79, 221. 

K. M. Block. 







